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Now  hold  your  mouth  pour  charite, 
Bothe  knighte  and  lady  fre, 
And  herkeneth  to  my  spell, 
Of  bataille  and  of  chevalrie, 
Of  ladies  love  and  druerie, 
Anon  I  wol  you  tell. 
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MALPAS 


CHAP.  I. 


Nor  lacks  he  gleeful  tales,  whilst  round 
The  nut-brown  bowl  doth  trot ; 
And  sitteth  singing  care  away, 
'Till  he  to  bed  be  got. 

Ar gentile  of  Cur  an, 

1  he  business  of  our  story  now  obliges 
us  to  quit  Malpas,  at  least  for  a  season, 
and,  with  speed  far  excelling  that  of  the 
posse  comitatus  under  the  hutetium  et 
clamor,  (vulgariter,  hue  and  cry,)  to  pur- 
sue Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  and  the  prisoners 
under  his  keeping.  With  great  celerity 
the  poursuivant  made  his  advance  by  way 
of  the  Marches  towards  Bristol,  at  which 
city  he  was  in  expectation  of  halting  on 
the  close  of  his  fourth  dav's  journey.  As 
no  circumstance,  any  way  important  to 
our  history,  happened  on  the  march,  we 
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shall  content  ourselves  with  joining  theni 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when 
the  spires  and  towers  of  the  ancient  city 
began  to  be  visible  above  the  horizon. 
The  night  was  raw  and  winterly  $  and  the 
men  at  arms  felt  the  cold  damp  strike 
through  the  quilted  gambezons  worn  be- 
neath their  mail,  whilst  the  prisoners,  (who 
were  unarmed,)  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  furred  mantles,  and  drew  their  hoods 
closely  over  their  faces  to  break  the  force 
of  a  keen  wind  which  blew  from  the  sea- 
ward.   The  hides  of  their  coursers  threw 
off  a  thick  and  heavy  exhalation,  which, 
like  the  pillar  of  clouds  surrounding  the 
Israelites  in  their  flight  from  Egypt,  en- 
vironed and  hid  them  within  its  volatile 
cincture.     It  curled  upwards  in  the  blue 
frosty  air,  with  which  it  gradually  incor- 
porated, giving  place  to  a  succession  of 
smoke  which  followed  the  track  of  its 
evanescent  predecessor.     The  night  was 
well  advanced  when  the  cavalcade  came 
in  sight  of  the  city,  which  a  bright  moon- 
light and  a  clear  atmosphere  enabled  them 
to  distinguish  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolling 
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the  couvre-feu,  a  sound  whereat  the  me- 
mory of  the  conqueror  was  revived  with 
many  a  bitter  and  soul-dooming  execra- 
tion, though,  of  late  times,  seldom  pushed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  original  ordinance. 
Its  strictness,  however,  had  been,  in  some 
measure,  renewed  by  the  present  King,  or 
rather  by  his  advisers,  when  their  fear  of 
tumultuous  and  treasonable  assemblies 
had  made  it  necessary  to  be  more  than 
usually  watchful  5  but  it  was  again  ousted 
by  Queen  Isabel,  or  only  retained  as  a 
signal  for  closing  the  gates  of  the  city  and 
stationing  the  watch  for  the  night. 

The  sound  of  this  obnoxious  bell  awoke 
in  the  favourite  a  train  of  thought  little 
calculated  to  animate  him  under  the  dis- 
tress of  his  situation.  His  was  the  "  mens 
futuri  prascia"  which,  arguing  from  his 
past  fortune,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had 
exercised  his  authority,  drew  but  one  in- 
ference from  the  investigation,  and  that 
inference  was  death.  The  judge  who 
would  probably  sit  upon  his  trial,  and  the 
jury  to  whose  honour  his  life  was  subject, 
were  the  queen,  whom  he  had  with  incon- 
siderate folly  slighted,  and  the  baron3 
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who  either  personally  had  felt  the  weight 
of  his  power,  or  still  mourned  some  rela- 
tive who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  hatred. 
Despenser,in  his  prosperity,  had  forgotten 
that  excellent  apophthegm  "  Fortunas  ci- 
tius  rapias,  quam  retineas :"  he  had  ima- 
gined that,  once  grasping  the  sword  of 
domination,  his  reign  would  be  perennial, 
that,  his  dream  of  ambition  once  realized, 
the  splendid  pageant  would  never  fade  ;  in 
short,  that,  possessed  of  the  King's  affec- 
tion, the  realm  was  at  his  disposal  during 
Edward's  life  \  for  he  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  crown  itself  might  be  rent  from 
the  head  of  his  master  by  a  rebellion,  or 
that  his  own  life  could  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  persons  he  had  wronged  and  in- 
sulted. The  favourite  had  no  hope  from 
that  promise  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
which  had  been  assured  him  by  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster ;  for,  although  that  noble- 
man was  of  high  birth  and  of  greater 
power  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
realm,  and,  therefore,  to  be  respected  by 
the  queen  and  her  faction,  yet  Despenser 
knew  that  he  was  not  privy  to  her  designs, 
and  that,  if  Isabel  had  resolved  upon  his 
12 
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death,  which  was  most  probable,  the  great 
body  of  mercenaries  in  her  service  would 
enable  her  to  execute  her  will  without 
dreading  opposition.  Besides,  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  was  the  queen's  right 
hand,  and  had  more  power  over  her  tem- 
per and  affections  than  she  had  over  those 
of  the  people,  was  his  avowed  and  deter- 
mined enemy  ;  and  one  from  whom  he 
had  no  reason  to  expect  any  show  of 
favour  or  clemency.  Should  he  even 
meet  with  that  courtesy  on  his  trial  which 
he  did  not  expect,  and  clear  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  jurors,  he  was  as- 
sured Mortimer  would  hunt  out  some 
pretext  for  destroying  him  either  by  open 
or  secret  practice. 

"  I  will,  therefore,"  thought  Glouces- 
ter to  himself,  "  make  preparation  for 
death.  I  have  faced  him  often  in  the 
field,  but  the  coward  did  ever  avoid  me. 
He  sees  me  now  tethered  —  disarmed  — 
and  like  a  hungry  caitiff  flies  upon  his 
prey.  But  I  will  show  him,  if  betrayed, 
I  am  not  yet  conquered.  My  spirit  on 
the  scaffold  —  on  the  block  —  or  on  the 
gibbet,  shall  be  as  free,  as  undaunted,  as 
b  3 
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it  was  when  I  held  the  sword  within  my 
grasp."  , 

The  last  sentence  he  uttered  so  loud, 
that,  although  it  was  not  overheard  by 
the  men  at  arms,  it  reached  the  ear  of 
De  Baldock,  who  rode  at  his  left  hand. 
The  chancellor  drew  a  long  sigh,  and, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  said  "  would  to 
Saint  Paul  thou  had'st  taken  note  of  my 
counsel.  We  should  not  this  day  have 
been  marching  to  the  gibbet." 

"Robert  de  Baldock,"  replied  the 
favourite,  sternly  knitting  his  brow,  "  dost 
thou  complain  of  sharing  mine  adver- 
sity?" 

"  By  our  lady,  no,"  returned  the  chan- 
cellor, "  for  I  have  also  shared  thy  day  of 
prosperous  fortune  ;  but  hadst  thou  been 
less  careless  of  thine  enemies,  or  rather 
more  cautious  in  creating  them,  the 
crown  would  now  have  rested  on  our 
master's  head,  and  power  would  still  have 
been  thine  own." 

11  Beshrew  thy  ifs  and  buts,"  said  De- 
spenser  impatiently,  "  what  need  of  them 
now  ?   will  they  break  prison  for  us.  ?  qi 
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lend  us  wings  to  escape  this  traitorous 
host?" 

"  Not  now  —  not  now,"  answered  De 
Baldock,  with  emotion  \  "but  I  have  coun- 
selled thee  when  they  might  have  been 
useful.  How  often  have  I  repeated 
'  necesse  est,  multos  timeat,  quern  multi 
timent,'  as  a  Latin  author  expresses 
it." 

"  I  understand  not  your  Latin  au- 
thors," cried  Gloucester  peevishly  ;  "  I 
am  no  clerk  De  Baldock.  Thine  orders 
will  save  thy  life." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  save  it,"  said  his 
companion,  with  emphasis  :  "  God  speed 
me,  Sir  Hugh,  as  I  would  rescue  thee 
from  death,  body  for  body." 

The  favourite  was  softened  by  this  de- 
claration, and  warmly  pressed  the  chan- 
cellor's hand. 

"  The  deposition  of  our  good  master," 
continued  De  Baldock,  "  and  thine  own 
death,  will  rob  earth  of  all  pleasures, 
however  long  I  may  live.  I  feel  exist- 
ence already  a  burthen,  and  the  sooner  I 
am  rid  of  it,  the  better." 
b  4 
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"  Hold  thyself  for  better  days,"  said 
Despenser,  "  the  fury  of  our  foes  will  be 
glutted  by  my  death.  Thee  will  they 
pardon,  and  a  time  will  come,  De  Bal- 
dock,  when  those  who  now  triumph  in 
our  despite  shall  be  in  strait  as  sharp  and 
cankerous  as  we  are  now.  Think'st  thou 
England  will  long  wear  the  fetters  of  an 
adultress,  perhaps  of  a  murtherer?  for, 
by  my  soul's  hope,  I  heavily  fear  for 
Edward's  life." 

"  Ha !  his  life  said'st  thou  ?"  returned 
the  chancellor. 

"  Thou  knowest  not  Du  Chatelet," 
replied  his  companion :  "  that  false  traitor, 
by  my  faith,  will  sell  his  royal  captive. 
Had  we  been  conditioned  to  have  upheld 
our  sovereign,  the  marcher  would  have 
joined  our  faction.  His  avarice  and  am- 
bition made  him  pause  more  than  once 
upon  my  splendid  offers,  but  his  cool 
reason,  treacherous  to  us,  won  him  back 
again  to  our  opposites." 

"  But,  Lancaster !" 

"  Let  him  look  to  his  own  head :  he 
carries  it  too  loftily  for  Mortimer,  as,  I 
confess,  his  father  did  for  me.     They  will 
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soon  grow  jealous  of  each  other,  or  I  am 
a  false  prophet,  and  those  who  are  now 
hand  and  glove,  will  soon  have  the  one 
upon  the  sword  and  the  other  gaged  for 
battle.  Ha,  Saint  George  !  I  even  now 
rejoice  in  my  very  soul  at  the  bare  image 
of  their  discord.  Blood,  murder,  intes- 
tine broils,  and  an  external  foe  shall 
dearly  avenge  my  ghost.  Mortimer  I 
villain  !  I  see  thee  dragged  from  the  arms 
of  thy  lascivious  mistress  to  answer  for 
thy  crimes.  I  see  thy  arms  reversed  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  thy  body  struggling  in 
the  convulsions  of  death.  Ha  !  thy  limbs 
writhe  under  the  torture !  thy  swollen 
heart  bursts." 

"  Hold,  Glo'ster,  for  the  love  of  God," 
cried  the  chancellor,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm  :  "  thy  rage  transports  thee." 

The  favourite,  carried  away  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passion,  had,  indeed, 
overrun  the  limit  of  his  reason,  and  spoke 
with  hoarse  and  hurried  volubility,  his 
eyes  flashing  fire  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance expressing  the  height  of  irritation 
the  while,  which  indicated  a  partial  de- 
rangement of  intellect.  Happily  he  did 
b  5 
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not  raise  his  voice  above  the  pitch  at 
which  he  and  his  companion  were  con- 
versing ;  nor  did  any  of  the  escort  ob- 
serve his  derangement.  The  chancellor 
shook  him  by  the  arm,  and  conjured  him 
to  put  a  curb  on  his  impatience  ;  but 
Despenser,  still  under  the  influence  of 
his  phantasma,  threw  off  the  chancellor's 
hand,  and  cried  out  aloud,  "  False  priest^ 
avoid,'*  and  put  his  horse  forward.  He 
did  not,  however,  resume  his  raving  ;  but 
maintained  a  sullen  and  dogged  silence 
the  remainder  of  the  march.  De  Bal- 
dock  watched  him  with  an  eye  of  pity, 
fully  concluding  that  his  ill  fortune  had 
broken  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and 
that  his  senses  were  departed. 

This  scene  had  not  been  long  con- 
eluded  before  the  cavalcade  approached 
one  of  the  city  gates.  At  this  time  Bris- 
tol was  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  being 
regularly  fortified,  according  to  the  art 
practised  in  those  days,  with  a  wall  of1 
stupendous  height  and  thickness,  strength- 
ened, at  regular  intervals,  with  barbicans 
or  watch  towers,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  wide  parapet  in  the 
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interior  of  the  wall.  A  moat,  the  width 
and  depth  whereof  were  even  then  un- 
common, prevented  any  access  to  the 
walls,  except  by  way  of  the  draw-bridge, 
unless  it  were  drained  by  the  besieging 
party  ;  and  when  these  impediments  were 
surmounted,  which  was  a  matter  of  no 
easy  execution,  considering  the  imperfect 
state  of  their  artillery,  the  foemen  had 
still  to  invest  the  castle,  which  was  far 
stronger  than  the  mural  fortification.  Sir 
Aubrey  found  the  bridge  drawn  up,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  'squires  to  summon 
the  warder  by  a  blast  on  his  bugelet.  The 
warder  appeared  at  the  casement  of  the 
portal  barbican,  and  enquired  the  name 
of  their  leader,  their  business,  number, 
and  so  forth  ;  to  which  the  poursuivant 
gave  the  proper  responses.  He,  then, 
without  ceremony  closed  the  casement, 
leaving  the  horsemen  to  study  the  aspect 
of  the  fortress,  or  employ  their  thoughts 
on  any  other  pleasing  speculation  until 
his  return.  He  was  away  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  returned  in  company 
with  the  captain  of  the  watch  and  his 
guard,  who  had  the  particular  duty  of 
b  6 
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nocturnal  watch  and  ward  over  the  whole 
city.  This  officer,  who  was  a  Welshman, 
and  quite  as  particular  as  Dogberry  him- 
self, was  at  first  in  doubt  whether  he 
should  let  down  the  bridge  at  all,  lest  the 
cavalcade  should  prove  hostile,  and  force 
their  way  into  the  city ;  but,  at  length, 
upon  the  poursuivant's  expostulation,  he 
agreed  to  allow  his  single  ingress,  on  con- 
dition that  the  remainder  of  the  troop 
retired  some  hundred  paces  to  await  the 
result  of  his  examination.  To  this  re- 
striction Sir  Aubrey  consented,  fearing 
his  refusal  might  cause  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  keep  the  portal  closed  alto- 
gether ;  and  he  ordered  his  men  at  arms 
to  retire  about  200  paces  from  the  moat. 
The  bridge  was  then  cautiously  let  down, 
and  a  wicket  in  the  gate,  sufficiently  large 
for  the  entry  of  a  man  on  horseback,  was 
opened,  both  of  which  the  young  bache- 
lor passed  in  haste.  He  dismounted  at 
the  lodge  of  the  warder  within  the  portal, 
and  there  explained  himself,  producing 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  verity  and  loyalty 
to  the  queen  to  satisfy  even  this  captious 
officer. 
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"  And  now,  Sir,"  said  the  poursuivant, 
"  you  have  only  to  admit  my  compa- 
nions and  conduct  us  to  the  queen." 

"  Conduct  you  to  the  queen  !"  ex- 
claimed the  officer.  "  Py  Saint  Tavid, 
you  may  conduct  yourselves,  for  Griffith 
Merodoc." 

"  How,  Sir,"  cried  Aubrey,  darkening 
with  anger. 

"  Why  marry,  Sir  Knight,"  replied 
the  Cambro-Briton,  "  you  would  not 
think  of  taking  me  to  Hereford  ?  and  in 
good  truth  thither  is  Queen  Isapel 
gone." 

"To  Hereford!"  said  Marcel;  "we 
heard  no  rumour  of  this  on  our  march." 

"  That  may  very  well  pe,"  answered 
Griffith,  "  for  she  put  quitted  Pristow 
this  morning :  so  her  journey,  look  you, 
is  put  new — fresh — green — green,  look 
you,  as  a  leek." 

"  But  for  what  purpose  is  she  gone  to 
Hereford  ?"  said  the  poursuivant. 

"  Even  to  meet  the  parons,"  returned 
Merodoc,  "  who  will  have  the  young  lad 
made  warden  of  England." 

"  Lad,  Sir,"  cried  Aubrey,  indignant 
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at  the  coarse  phraseology  of  the  Welsh- 
man. "  Have  you  no  other  title  for  the 
son  of  your  sovereign  than  lad?" 

"  He  is  not  a  wench,  is  he  ?"  replied 
Griffith,  parrying  the  knight's  question 
with  an  interrogatory  of  his  own. 

"  Hark  ye,  Sir  Captain,"  cried  Au- 
brey, who  found  he  should  gain  little 
honour  by  a  dispute  with  his  adversary, 
"  we  shall  rest  to-night  in  your  city ; 
and,  as  we  are  strangers  to  the  place,  we 
will  trouble  you  to  find  us  a  lodging." 

"  That  I  will  do  even  now,"  replied 
Merodoc ;  "  and  you  shall  pe  lodged, 
God  save  us,  as  if  ye  were  princes  in  the 
land.  Let's  see,  there's  the  Pear  and 
Ragged  Staff,  kept  py  old  Ropin  the 
Cerviser ;  the  Sun  and  Stars,  whereof 
Ralph  Roepuck  is  hosteller ;  the  Three 
Lippards  kept  py  John  King ;  and  the 
Green  Dragon  of  Mona  py  Owen  Tavid 
ap  Hugh.  Now  Ropin  the  Cerviser,  look 
you,  is  commonly  too  drunk  to  see  that 
his  guests  are  fresh  and  merry.  Ralph 
Roepuck  is  more  fain  to  see  a  pold  yeo- 
man in  his  hall  than  twenty  knights. 
John  King  has  already  his  house  full  \ 
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and  ye  must,  therefore,  put  up  with  the 
Green  Dragon,  or  go  without  lodgings." 

The  poursuivant  laughed  heartily  at 

the   reasoning  of  Merodoc,   and   cried, 

"  But  you  forget,  honest  captain,  that  my 

*  men  at  arms  are  keeping  cold  watch  on 

the  other  side  of  the  moat." 

"  Py  all  the  mountains  in  Caernarvon, 
so  do  I,"  replied  Griffith  ;  "  put  if  ye  are 
content  to  take  up  with  the  Green  Dra- 
gon—" 

"  Ay,  or  the  Green  Devil,"  cried  Au- 
brey, "  so  thou  wilt  let  us  see  the  inside 
of  our  quarters." 

"  Anon,  anon,  thou  shalt,  Sir  Knight," 
returned  the  officer.  "Ho!  warder  — 
down  with  the  pridge,  and  send  your 
knaves  to  the  gate.  This  watching  a 
nights,  look  you,  hath  more  of  penance 
in't  than  fifty  credos  in  a  warm  champer, 
and  were  it  not  for  a  cup  of  strong  ale  — 
now  then,  gallants,  move  forward  there 
- —  gently  —  softly." 

The  company  of  horsemen  now  moving 
slowly  over  the  bridge  entered  the  city, 
and  the  officer  of  the  watch,  having  per- 
sonally seen  the  gate  and  bridge  restored 
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to  their  stations  of  security,  led  them  to 
the   Green  Dragon   of    Mona,    an   inn 
near  the  castle,  whereat  he  assigned  them 
quarters.     He  then  retired  to  continue 
the  strict  duties  of  his  office.     Sir  Au- 
brey and  the  men  at  arms  dismounted  ; 
and,  having  left  their  horses  in  the  care 
of  their  own  varlets  and  the  knaves  of 
the  hosterie,  were  conducted  by  the  hos- 
teller himself  into  a  large  hall,  the  win- 
dows whereof  were  low,    narrow,  dark, 
and  stanchelled  with  iron  bars,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
entertainment.  A  large  fire  blazing  upon 
the  andirons,  (which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  in  common  inns,   were  placed  in 
a  chimney  nook  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,)  gratified  the  eyes  and  cheered  the 
spirits  of  the  hauthoners,  who  were  nigh 
dead  with  cold;  and  a  huge  table,  occu- 
pying  the  midst  of  the  hall  from  one 
extent  to  the  other,  was  soon  covered 
with  wine,  ale,   and  metheglin,  for  the 
latter  of  which  beverages  Bristol  was  at 
this  time  famous.     Sir  Aubrey  and  his 
warlike  companions    were   speedily  dis- 
armed,   and   prepared  for   supper    with 
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that  zest  which  those  alone  can  feel  who 
have  felt  the  attacks  of  absolute  hunger. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
had  thrown  his  mantle  upon  a  settle  ad- 
joining the  fire,  whereon  he  took  his  seat. 
His  face  still  wore  a  moody  and  unset- 
tled aspect ;  and  his  eye,  wandering 
over  the  forms  of  his  companions,  be- 
trayed an  apprehension  of  instant  vio- 
lence. This  state  of  mind,  however,  did 
not  long  beset  the  favourite  ;  for,  reclin- 
ing upon  his  cloak,  he  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  and  forgot,  for  a  short  space,  his 
own  situation  and  the  triumph  of  his  pro- 
phetic revenge.  The  chancellor  took 
his  station  beside  his  friend  and  patron  ; 
but  his  mind  was  too  actively  employed 
in  contemplating  that  patron's  change  of 
fortune,  and  the  probable  catastrophe  of 
his  fate,  to  abandon  itself  to  rest,  however 
needful  or  desirable.  His  own  fortune 
did  not  once  occupy  De  Baldock's  at- 
tention, although,  from  the  notorious 
rancour  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  even 
of  that  part  of  it  who  were  in  orders,  he 
had  little  to  expect  further  than  the  bare 
safety  of  his  life  from  public  execution. 
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In  a  short  time  a  substantial  supper 
was  placed  upon  the  board,  upon  which 
the  men  at  arms  fell  with  wonderful  avi- 
dity. Knives,  daggers,  and  other  wea- 
pons were  instantly  in  request,  and  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  poursuivant 
or  of  Jannequin  Fierabras  to  keep  order 
and  decorum. 

The  squires  of  Sir  Aubrey  did,  how- 
ever, by  mere  force  of  aim,  secure  a  plen- 
tiful provision  for  their  master,  the  pri- 
soners, and  for  themselves,  which  they 
removed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  table 
where  the  poursuivant  sat.  Places  were 
left  for  the  occupation  of  Despenser, 
De  Baldock,  and  the  other  captives,  all 
of  whom,  except  the  ill-fated  favourite, 
sat  down  and  ate  the  proffered  fare.  He, 
alone,  when  awoke  by  one  of  the  squires, 
refused  to  bite  or  sup,  putting  away  the 
the  victuals  and  cup  offered  him  by 
De  Baldock  with  a  gentle  but  resolute 
air. 

"  Eat,  Despenser!"  cried  Aubrey,  "  we 
have  further  to  ride,  and  thou  can'st  not 
travel  without  refreshment." 

«  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  favourite,  turn- 
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ing  upon  the  poursuivant  a  ghastly  smile 
"  Be  it  so.     I  am  content." 

"  Nay  ;  as  thou  wilt,"  cried  the  young 
knight,  catching  at  what  he  thought  a 
trick.  "  By  our  lady,  thou  shalt  wear  thy 
hood  after  thine  own  fashion.  Fiera- 
bras  !  Constable  !  How  fare  ye  there 
below  ?" 

"  Hearty  as  double  ale,  Sir  Knight," 
replied  Jannequin ;  "  but  not  quite  so 
strong  nor  so  well  beloved." 

The  poursuivant  raised  his  cup  and 
cried,  "  By  Saint  George,  gentlemen,  I 
would  ye  were  stronger  than  coursers 
o'  the  Flanders  breed,  and  better  beloved 
than  a  fat  wench  by  a  young  benedic- 
tine." 

"  Or  a  Gascon  man  at  arms,"  added  the 
Red  Squire.  "  By  Saint  Roche,  I  should 
wish  no  fairer  fortune." 

The  whole  company,  (Gloucester  ex- 
cepted,) were  now  too  anxiously  engaged 
in  satisfying  their  hunger  to  lose  a  mouth- 
ful, even  for  the  sake  of  a  jest.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  trite  remark,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  true  one,  that  Homer  preserves  natural 
keeping  in  his  heroes,  by  making  them 
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cut  as  great  a  figure  at  the  '  ample  board' 
as  they  do  in  the  council  or  in  action  ; 
and  our  men  at  arms  would  not  have  been 
outdone  in  this  particular  by  any  men 
that  ever  lived,  were  they  ten  times  the 
heroes  of  Homer.  They  had,  in  a  trice, 
consumed  several  haunches  of  venison, 
some  cured  and  some  fresh,  a  shield  of 
brawn,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  rab- 
bits and  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  besides 
oeef,  pork,  mutton,  veal,  &c.  &c.  Their 
thirst  equalled  their  hunger :  flaggon 
after  flaggon  of  wine,  ale,  and  methe- 
glin  disappeared  with  as  great  expedi- 
tion as  the  viands ;  and  when  the  latter 
were  entirely  consumed,  and  the  free 
companions  had  made  a  clear  board,  they 
still  continued  their  bibulous  propensi- 
ties with  unsatiated  gratification. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
enjoyment,  the  Welshman,  Griffith  Me- 
rodoc,  made  his  appearance,  and,  ad- 
dressing Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  presented 
to  htm  the  courtesy  of  the  governor, 
who  tendered  him  all  the  refreshment 
and  furtherance  in  his  ability,  and  la- 
mented that  the  late  hour  of  the  night 
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forbade  his  quitting  the  castle  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  The  poursuivant  received  the 
envoy  with  great  civility,  and  invited  him 
to  favour  them  with  his  company,  and 
help  himself  to  the  wine. 

"  Py  Saint  Tavid,  with  a  good  will, 
will  I,"  cried  Griffith  ;  "  it  does  not  pe- 
come  a  soldier,  that  is  a  gentleman,  look 
you,  to  despise  the  wine-powl  when 
proffered  by  a  prother  in  arms  :  that  is  to 
say,  if  he  pe  of  good  lineage,  and  parent- 
age, and  reputation,  look  you." 

"  Then,  Sir  Captain,"  cried  an  Eng- 
lish man  at  arms,  "  you  should  receive 
the  bowl  from  our  constable.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  parentage  every  inch  of 
him,  and  bears  a  devil's  hand  for  his 
coat  armour." 

This  sally  raised  the  laugh  against  Fie- 
rabras,  which  was  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Welshman,  who  said,  "  On 
my  salvation,  that  is  a  quaint  device  ; 
put  the  foot  of  the  devil,  look  you,  which 
is  nopped  and  clawed,  would  have  peen 
petter  than  his  hand,  and  peradventure 
more  significant." 
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"  Sir  Captain, "  cried  Fierabras,  "  thou 
hast  sure  more  wit  than  to  take  the  base 
coin  of  this  faitor  for  true  metal.  I  war- 
rant thou  knowest  a  lie  from  a  feal  word 
as  well  as  thou  doest  an  ashen  sapling 
from  a  green  leek." 

"  What  of  a  green  leek,  Sir  Constaple!" 
returned  the  Welshman,  who  smelt  some 
want  of  respect  under  this  comparison 
of  the  Gascon's.  "  A  green  leek,  look  you, 
is  a  good,  and  wholesome,  and  nutritious 
herp,  and  not  to  be  put  in  degree  and 
comparison,  and  estimation,  look  you, 
with  an  ash  sapling,  which,  when  rent 
from  its  parent  stock,  look  you,  is  dried 
and  withered,  and  unprofitaple." 

"  You  are  right,  Captain,"  said  the 
man,  who  had  spoken  before.  "  Fiera- 
bras should  have  said,  thou  didst  know 
truth  from  a  lie  as  well  as  buttered  froyse 
from  toasted  cheese,  or  double  ale  from 
old  metheglin." 

"  I  can  tell  cheese  from  pancakes," 
answered  the  Welshman,  in  great  indig- 
nation ;  "  and  metheglin  from  malt  li- 
quors, look  you  j   and,  peradventure,   I 
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can  tell  an  honest — well-meaning — so- 
per  gentleman,  from  a  crafty,  and  suptle, 
and  rapscalliony  churl,  look  you." 

"  That  is  to  say/5  cried  the  Gascon, 
who  thought  to  occasion  some  amuse- 
ment by  playing  upon  Griffith,  "  thou 
knowest  the  difference  betwixt  me,  who 
am  the  gentleman,  and  thyself,  who  art 
the  churl— " 

"  Py  the  soul  of  King  Arthur,"  re- 
plied Merodoc,  "  and  every  knight  of 
his  round  table — " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  interrupted  the  Gascon, 
"  that's  all  a  lie  ;  thou  mav'st  well  swear 
by  what  did  never  exist.  That  legend 
you  Welshmen  stole  from  our  Charle= 
magne  and  his  Paladins." 

"  No,  on  my  salvation !"  said  the 
Welshman,  who,  being  rather  bothered, 
grew  somewhat  more  cool.  "  I  am  not  so 
knowing  and  so  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  France,  as  with  that  of  Pntain, 
and  so  I  cannot  pe  precisely  certain 
which  of  the  two  princes  did  live  before 
the  other ;  put  I  am  well  assured,  look 
you,  of  the  truth,  and  veracity,  and  un- 
doupted  certainty  of  the  existence,  and 
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reign,  and  great  exploits  of  the  King  of 
Pritain  and  his  knights,  look  you." 

"  And  do  you  look,  Sir  Captain,"  cried 
Fierabras,  anxious  to  assert  the  honours 
of  his  native  country,  "  that  I  am  as  well 
sure  Charlemagne  was  King  of  France. 
What!  do  we  not  hear  from  every  old 
gossip  the  song  of  his  battle  at  Ronces- 
valles,  where  two  of  his  famed  Paladins, 
Rowland  and  Oliver,  were  slain  by  our 
brave  Gascon  forefathers." 

"  Ay,  Sir  Constable,"  said  the  pour- 
suivant,  joining  in  their  discourse;  "  but 
Charlemagne,  who  did  live  after  King 
Arthur,  formed  his  twelve  peers  after 
the  fashion  of  the  round  table.  Roland 
himself,  as  his  favourite  weapon,  bore  a 
morgan  stern*,  an  instrument  of  true 
British  extraction." 

"  That  is  it— that  is  it,"  cried  Griffith  ; 
"  and  to  this  day,  look  you,  our  men  of 
war  are  expert  in  the  handling  of  it. 
They  will  make  the  starred  pall  whistle 
over  the  heads  of  the  foe  like — like  —  " 

*  Morgan  stern,  or  morning  star,  was  a  heavy  ball 
covered  with  projecting  spikes,  and  attached  by  a 
chain  to  a  wooden  staff. 
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"  Like  a  shower  of  grey  peas  ;"  added 
the  man  at  arms,  who  had  spoken  before, 
"  and  with  as  heavy  damage." 

The  Cambrian  was  exceeding  wroth 
at  this  slight  upon  the  physical  powers  of 
his  countrymen,  and  replied  with  great 
acerbity :  "  It  is  my  opinion,  look  you, 
that  you  know  more  of  my  countrymen 
by  hearsay  than  by  personal  conflict. 
Py  Saint  Tavid,  you  should  have  your 
two  eyes  upon  Sir  Rice  ap  Howell,  who 
was  lately  a  prisoner,  look  you,  and  a 
captive  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or 
upon  that  Knight  of  Caergwyneth, 
Sir  Price  ap  Gwyneth.  It  would  make 
your  head  turn  round  upon  your  shoul- 
ders to  see — and  pehold — and  opserve 
their  handistrokes — and  their  cuts — 
and  their  downright  plows,  look  you." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  ejaculated  the  man 
at  arms.  "  Fierabras  here  may  know 
something  of  Sir  Price's  handistrokes 
and  downrights  ;"  (the  constable's  brow 
grew  red  as  a  furnace ;)  "  but  I  have  seen 
him  combat  with  this  young  knight  more 
than  once,  and  he  made  but  wooden 
work  of  it." 

VOL.  II,  c 
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"  Ap  Gwyneth,"  cried  the  red  squire, 
"  had  ten  to  one  at  the  fight  on  Bangor 
Bridge,  or  I  would  have  needed  no  help 
to  lay  his  head  in  the  dust  with  my  own 
lance,  and  that  thou  doest  know,  Ver- 
noun." 

"  By  my  faith,  not  I,"  replied  the 
Hauthoner;  "I  wot  thou  hadst  thy  chance 
of  revenge,  both  in  the  fight  on  the 
march,  where  Ap  Gwyneth  was  worsted, 
and  in  the  storming  of  his  hold." 

"  Ap  Gwyneth  worsted  I"  exclaimed 
Merodoc,  incredulously. 

"  Ay,  worsted,  beaten,  captured  in 
single  fight,"  replied  the  man  at  arms, 
"  by  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  who  now  enter- 
tains thee.  I  saw  him  on  his  knees,  his 
target  on  the  rampart,  his  crest  razed, 
and  his  mace  of  war  hanging  from  his 
wrist  an  useless  weapon. " 

The  Welshman,  at  each  pause  in  the 
sentence,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  roiled 
his  eyes,  or  extended  his  mouth,  accom- 
panying every  contortion  with  a  dismal 
"  Ha !  ho !  ha !"  as  if  he  had  been  under 
some  grievous  torture.  On  Vernoun's 
conclusion,  he  said  gravely,  "Would  you 
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pelieve  it,  gentlemen,   when  he  is  mine 
own  cousin,  look  you  ?" 

"  By  Saint  Taffy,"  cried  Fierabras, 
"  I  do  not  see  how  his  being  thy  cousin 
should  make  him  an  ace  more  valorous. 
But  I  doubt  the  relationship  altogether. 
Sir  Price  is  a  tall,  brawny,  grim-looking 
knight,  whilst  thou  art  a  weasel-gutted, 
half-starved,  lath  and  plaster  made 
shrimp,  whom  a  high  wind  would  blow 
to  the  devil." 

'«  And  wis  you  not,"  returned  Griffith, 
grinning  with  very  passion,  M  that  many 
weasel-gutted,  half-starved  gentlemen 
have  proved  petter  men  at  their  hands, 
look  you,  than  the  gaunt,  and  the  grim, 
and  the  pig,  and  the  unwieldy  knights 
you  do  hold  up  for  en  sample,  look  you  ? 
And  as  for  my  affinity,  and  relationship, 
and  germanity,  look  you,  to  Sir  Price  \ 
it  is  for  ye  to  know  that  my  mother, 
Evelyn  ap  Merodoc,  was  the  son  —  no, 
the  daughter,  look  you,  of  her  father, 
Rice  ap  Dyos,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
father,  Tavid  ap  Dyos,  whose  wife,  Ra- 
chel, was  the  daughter  of  Noel  ap  Gaiyd, 
c  2 
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who  was  grandson  py  the  mother's  side 
of  Howel  ap  Powel,  who  was ." 

"  Saint  George's  curse  upon  your  eter- 
nal  pedigree  !*?  cried  the  red  squire  ;  "  we 
may  sit  here  all  night  listening  to  a  foul 
string  of  Welsh  names,  and  the  best  is 
rough  enow  to  choak  a  horse  in  the 
speaking." 

"  The  worst,  look  you,"  retorted  Me- 
rodoc,  "  is  far  away  petter,  more  smooth, 
and  civilized,  than  that  I  have  heard  thy 
companions  call  thee." 

"  What,  Janneqnin  Fierabras?"  ex- 
claimed the  constable.  "  By  my  head, 
Sir  Captain,  thou  lackest  wit.  Fierabras 
doth  import  strong  in  the  arm,  a  quality 
for  which  my  ancestors  were  ever  fa- 
mous." 

"  And,  therefore,"  cried  Vernoun, 
"  he  bears  in  his  shield  a  devil's  hand, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  denote  the  devii  is 
in  it." 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation, 
in  which  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  bore  so  di- 
minutive a  share,  the  men  at  arms  and 
the   Welsh    captain    paid    their   hearty 
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devoirs  to  the  different  potations  on  the 
table.  Merodoc,  who  was,  as  our  readers 
will  have  perceived,  a  stickler  for  the 
usages  andhonourof  Wales,  drank  nothing 
but  metheglin,  a  beverage  almost  pecu- 
liarly Welsh ;  but  he  made  his  attacks 
with  such  unwearied  perseverance  upon 
this  liquor,  which,  from  habit,  was,  per- 
haps, more  palatable  to  him  than  any 
other,  that  he  became  (to  use  a  modern 
phrase)  rather  overseen.  The  soldiers, 
who  drank  wine  and  stronger  liquors 
than  the  officer  of  the  watch,  were  also 
intoxicated,  those  excepted  who  were 
chosen  by  the  poursuivant  as  a  guard 
over  the  prisoners,  and  his  own  squires 
of  the  body.  Marcel  himself  drank  little, 
and  paid  small  attention  to  the  dispute 
between  Merodoc  and  the  men  at  arms. 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  a  delightful 
sensation,  occasioned  by  his  hoped-for 
approximity  to  the  beautiful  Morgana, 
little  dreaming  that  every  step  his  courser 
had  made  carried  him  further  from  the 
mistress  of  his  soul.  At  the  head  of  the 
table,  apart  from  his  company,  he  sate 
c    3 
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wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts,  antici- 
pating the  enjoyment  of  their  meeting, 
until  he  was  almost  sickened  with  ex- 
pectation. This  feeling  grew  at  length 
so  intense,  that  the  noise  and  revelry  of 
the  men  at  arms  became  oppressive,  and 
he,  without  ceremony,  told  the  Welsh- 
man  he  had  better  withdraw,  as  it  was 
time  to  seek  rest.  Merodoc,  though  in 
some  surprize  at  this  order,  abandoned 
his  quarters  without  opposition ;  but 
when  the  poursui  vant  desired  the  men  at 
arms  to  cease  their  wassail,  the  red 
squire,  who  was  somewhat  inflamed 
against  him  by  the  praises  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Vernoun,  refused  to  aban- 
don the  table,  saying  it  was  the  custom 
at  Malpas  to  use  their  own  measure, 
and  drink  while  they  listed. 

"  It  may  be  the  custom  at  Malpas," 
cried  Sir  Aubrey,  in  a  fierce  rage,  "  to 
wallow  like  swine  at  the  trough,  and 
gorge  yourselves  till  satiety  eats  up  your 
desire  ;  but  this  is  not  Malpas,  nor  with 
me  is  the  rule  current.  So  rise,  gentle- 
men." 
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"  By  Saint  Roche  a  Beam,"  muttered 
Fierabras,  "  I  will  not  stir  while  there  is 
a  cupful  in  the  flaggon." 

"Will  ye  not,  Gascon?"  shouted  the 
poursuivant.  "  By  the  soul  of  my  mis- 
tress, if  ye  do  not  forthwith  obey,  I'll 
throw  ye  on  the  fire,  as  a  log  of  fuel." 

The  constable,  unwilling  to  put  the 
veracity  of  the  young  bachelor  to  the 
test,  rose  from  the  table,  growling  ven- 
geance. 

"  Hark  ye,  sir,"  continued  Sir  Au- 
brey, "  if  I  hear  another  word  of  your 
peevish  resentment,  I  will  place  ye  as  a 
watch  all  night  upon  the  prisoners." 

This  threat  silenced  the  red  squire, 
who,  with  the  other  men  at  arms,  ex- 
tended himself  on  the  rush-strewn  floor 
of  the  hall,  and  was  quickly  oblivious  of 
wine  and  anger. 


c  4 
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CHAP.  II. 


And  have  I  lov'd 


So  long,  to  catch  her  in  another's  arms? 
Another's  arms  for  ever  1  O  the  pang  ! 

; but  rage  shall  take  its  turn. 

Busiris. 

With  early  morn  the  poursuivant  and 
his  companions  were  again  on  horseback, 
and,  having  satisfied  mine  host  of  the 
Green  Dragon  of  Mona  for  their  enter- 
tainment, they  proceeded  forth  of  the 
city,  and  took  the  road  to  Hereford. 
The  appearance  of  Gloucester,  who  still 
continued  in  his  resolution  of  fasting, 
was  wild,  ghastly,  and  death-like ;  and 
though  the  hardiness  and  strength  of  his 
bodily  frame  yet  held  out  against  the 
impoverishment  consequent  upon  his  self- 
starvation,  it  was  plain  he  must  soon  sink 
under  combined  fatigue,  and  the  want  of 
necessary  support.  The  idea  of  thus 
defeating  the  malice  of  his  enemies  lent 
a  gleam  of  demoniac  delight  to  his  fero- 
cious countenance :  his  eye,  which  was 
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deeply  sunk  within  his  head,  cast  out  a 
ray  of  fire  over  his  famished  visage  as  he 
hugged    himself    upon    his    murderous 
policy  ;    and  his  joy  grew  more  savage 
and  unrestrained  as  he  became  weaker 
and  less  able  to  proceed  in  their  march. 
The  Chancellor  de  Baldock,  though  him- 
self under  no  small  concern  at  their  ap- 
proach to  his  enemies,  was  too  sensibly 
touched  at  the  sight  of  his  patron's  des- 
pair to  neglect   giving  him  consolation 
and  encouragement  by  moral  and  religi- 
ous exhortation.     He  conjured  him  not 
to  give  way  to  a  grief  which  was  as  un- 
manly and  dishonourable  as  it  was  fruit- 
less  and   unavailing  :  he  besought  him 
not  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  and 
especially  a  despair  so  frightful  and  ap- 
palling, which  was  impious,  extravagant, 
and  rebellious  to  God,  who,  if  he  thought 
good,  could  still  redeem  him  from  the 
hands  of  his   foes :   he    entreated   him, 
therefore,  for  his  soul's  hope,  .as  well  as 
for  worldly  propriety  and  estimation,  to 
show  himself  a  man  of  courage,    who, 
even  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  could 
preserve  a  calm,  unshaken,  and  indomit- 
c  5 
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able  spirit.  But  to  his  counsel  and  con- 
solation the  unhappy  favourite  refused  to 
listen,  and  checked  him  with  great  haugh- 
tiness for  the  officious  disposition  with 
which  he  disputed  his  determination. 

"  Go  to  heaven  or  hell  your  own 
way,"  said  he  to  De  Baldock,  "  and 
leave  me  quiet  to  pursue  mine." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  so  resolute  and 
unquestionable,  that  the  Chancellor  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  exhortation; 
he,  therefore,  dropped  behind,  and  aban- 
doned his  patron  to  the  delusions  of  his 
own  heart. 

We  shall  not  measure  the  ground  from 
Bristol  to  Hereford  with  Sir  Aubrey 
Marcel  and  his  companions,  but  only  ob- 
serve that  at  the  second  stage,  after  their 
departure  from  the  former  city,  Glou- 
cester was  found  to  be  too  weak  to  ad- 
vance further  on  horseback ;  a  litter  was, 
therefore,  procured,  whereon  he  was  laid, 
and,  in  this  method,  he  was  carried  by 
relays  of  the  varlets  attending  the  com- 
pany to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

On  their  arrival  at  Hereford  the  pour- 
suivant   conveyed   his   prisoners   to  the 
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castle,  where  they  were  put  under  a 
strong  guard.  The  Queen  held  her  court 
at  the  palace  of  Adam  de  Torleton, 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  one  of  her 
most  active  partisans.  This  prelate, 
under  a  show  of  blunt  and  unyielding 
honesty,  concealed  a  disposition  proud, 
revengeful,  and  violent.  He  was  of  a 
shrewd  and  caustic  turn,  and  was  much 
dreaded  by  those  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  under  his  displeasure.  His 
station  and  talents  made  him  a  valuable 
accessary  to  the  Queen ;  and,  as  he  had 
been  engaged  in  almost  every  disturb- 
ance in  this  reign,  and  especially  in  that 
whereby  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  lost  his 
life,  he  had  conceived  a  hatred  as  bitter 
against  the  adverse  faction  as  his  zeal  for 
his  own  party  was  warm  and  unchange- 
able. 

The  heretum,  or  court-yard,  of  the 
episcopal  palace  was  thronged  with  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  as  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel, 
attended  by  a  page,  rode  into  it.  Several 
companies  of  yeomen,  retainers  of  the 
bishop,  clad  in  crane-coloured  liveries, 
each  man  wearing  a  silver  badge  upon 
c  6 
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his  breast,  and  armed  with  a  long  hal- 
bert,  were  stationed  on  the  steps  of  the 
cloisters  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  in 
divers  parts  of  the  court.  Men  at  arms, 
in  complete  mail,  and  pages  of  the  no- 
bility, bearing  the  coat-armour  of  their 
lords,  talked  together  in  crowds,  or 
singly  led  their  barbed  coursers  from 
one  end  of  the  heretum  to  the  other; 
whilst  archers,  bow-men,  and  bill-men 
were  sprinkled  over  the  area  to  fill  up 
and  diversify  the  scene.  Sometimes  the 
talkers  were  disturbed  and  forced  to  give 
way  by  the  arrival  of  some  express,  spur- 
ring his  panting  jade  till  she  reeked  with 
blood  and  foam ;  and  at  others,  parties 
of  hauthoners,  hobilers,  and  infantry 
marched  out  of  the  court  upon  some 
instant  expedition.  Here  might  be 
heard  the  laugh,  the  jest,  the  song, 
and  the  story,  prayers,  curses,  in  fact,  all 
that  could  amuse  and  all  that  could  dis- 
gust. Sir  Aubrey  dismounted,  and,  leav- 
ing his  courser,  to  the  care  of  his  page, 
passed  the  cloisters,  and  entered  the  hall 
of  the  palace.  It  was  now  the  royal 
court,    or    hall   of    presence,    and   was 
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crowded  with  an  infinity  of  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  esquires,  men  at 
arms,  and  yeomen.  At  the  upper  end, 
on  a  high  dais  or  gallery,  to  which  there 
was  an  ascensorium  of  three  low  and 
broad  steps,  was  erected  the  throne,  or 
chair  of  state,  surmounted  with  a  mag- 
nificent canopy  of  purple  silk,embroidered 
with  the  leopards  of  England  in  treble 
gold.  From  the  canopy  depended  two 
wings  or  curtains  of  the  same  stuff, 
adorned  in  like  manner,  and  the  whole 
of  the  dais,  extending  across  the  hall, 
was  covered  with  rich  tapestry  from  the 
looms  of  Arras  and  of  Soans.  The  chair 
or  throne  itself  was  of  black  and  red  silk 
enriched  with  woodbine  flowers  of  silver, 
and  surmounted,  on  the  back,  by  a  lion 
of  massive  gold,  supporting  the  crown 
of  England ;  and,  on  the  right  of  the 
throne,  was  a  chair,  somewhat  lower  but 
of  the  same  fashion,  for  the  use  of  Prince 
Edward.  The  other  embellishments  of 
the  hall  were  equally  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  displayed  the  bishop's  taste 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  vast  opu- 
lence   and    unsparing    liberality.       On 
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Aubrey's  entrance  the  queen  was  seated 
on  her  throne  or  chair  of  state,  accom- 
panied by  her  son,  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
cortege  of  ladies  and  noblemen.  The 
Lord  of  Wigmore,  Roger  Mortimer,  was 
leaning  familiarly  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  whilst  she  conversed  in  a  rapid 
but  gracious  manner  with  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  stood  by  her  side.  There 
is  no  authentic  account  now  extant  from 
which  we  may  gather  the  precise  features 
of  Queen  Isabel ;  but  all  authors  agree 
in  styling  her  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  her  age.  That  she  was  a 
female  of  quick  endowments,  and  of  a 
masculine  spirit,  we  may  infer  from  those 
very  actions  which  have  brought  her 
name  into  deserved  disrepute.  That  she 
was  also  a  woman  of  loose  and  lascivious 
disposition  is  evidenced  by  most  of  the 
writers  who  have  treated  of  her  life  and 
character:  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
by  those  who,  in  courtesy  to  her  sex, 
have  attempted  to  palliate  the  errors  of 
this  most  abandoned  woman,  that  to  her 
wantonness,  treachery,  and  infidelitv,  she 
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added  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  thirst  for 
blood.  Debased  by  these  vices,  the 
beauty  of  Isabel  rendered  her  the  iden- 
tical whited  sepulchre  of  Scripture, — with- 
out  all  fair  and  flourishing,  within  all 
dust  and  ashes.  She  was  clad  in  a  royal 
mantle  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  fine 
ermine,  and  wore  upon  her  head  a  gar- 
land, or  small  circlet  of  gold,  richly 
beset  with  jewels.  In  addition  to  her 
son,  Mortimer,  and  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, the  Queen  was  attended  by  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  the  Lord  John  of  Hainault,  and 
many  other  peers  of  note,  as  well  as  by 
many  ladies  of  high  rank  and  reputation. 
These  occupied  the  dais  on  each  side  of 
the  throne,  the  space  below  being  left 
for  the  armed  retainers  and  servants  of 
the  court. 

The  poursuivant  paused  for  a  moment 
on  entering  the  hall,  and  cast  his  eye 
over  the  circle  :  the  next  he  was  on  his 
knee  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

"  Ha,  Marcel  !"  cried  the  Queen,  ris- 
ing, "  what  news  with  thee,  that  thou 
comest  hither  harnessed  and  travel-stain- 
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ed  ?  I  had  no  hope  of  thy  so  speedy  re- 
turn —  rise,  and  give  us  thy  tidings." 

She  spoke  in  a  hurried  and  rather  low 
voice,  as  if  she  expected,  yet  feared, 
some  horrid  catastrophe.  However,  by 
a  strong  effort,  she  quelled  her  emotion, 
and  the  latter  part  of  her  sentence  was 
steadily  delivered.  The  poursuivant  rose 
from  his  knee,  and  replied,  "  So  please 
your  grace,  I  have  brought  Despenser  to 
Hereford." 

"  Despenser !"  cried  the  Queen. 

"  Despenser  1"  echoed  the  whole  hall. 

"  Ha,  the  arch  traitor!"  continued 
Isabel,  "  Is  he  then  caught?  why  didst 
thou  not  bring  him  to  our  presence? 
And  the  king;  what  news  of  him,  Sir 
Aubrey  ?" 

Again  she  relapsed  into  a  fearful  trepi- 
dation :  her  brow  contracted,  her  eyes 
darkened,  and  she  cast  a  timid  glance 
among  the  warriors  below,  apprehensive 
of  encountering,  under  every  hood  or 
helmet,  the  features  of  her  injured  hus- 
band. Mortimer,  who  observed  her 
emotion,    now  advanced,  and,  greeting 


the  poursuivant  with  much  courtesy,  con- 
tinued the  enquiry. 

"  Is  King  Edward  with  you,  Sir 
Aubrey  ?" 

"  He  is  not,"  answered  the  knight, 
"  I  left  him  —  " 

"  Where  ?"  cried  the  Queen;  "  where? 
where  didst  thou  leave  him,  gallant 
knight  ?" 

"  At  Malpas,  on  the  Welsh  border," 
replied  Aubrey. 

"  But  he  is  fast,"  said  Mortimer  -y 
<;  that  is,  safe,  and  properly  attended.  — 
The  abbot  Ingulphus  —  " 

"  No,  Sir  Baron  ;  he  is  in  the  castle  of 
Sir  Bertrand  du  Chatelet,"  returned  the 
pursuivant ;  "  and  attended  by  the 
Lord  Henry  of  Lancaster." 

"  Du  Chatelet !"  said  Mortimer,  aside, 
to  the  Queen  ;  "  the  Marcher  of  Malpas 
is  a  keen  hand,  and  will  make  the  best  of 
his  prize  :  we  shall  hear  from  him.  And 
what  other  prisoners  have  ye,  Marcel  ?" 

"  The  Chancellor  de  Baldock,"  an- 
swered Sir  Aubrey,  "  and  Simon  Read- 
ing, the  King's  Marshal.  ■ —  Despenser, 
for  lack  of  sustenance,  is  too  weak  to 
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walk,  or  I  would  have  brought  him  to  her 
Grace's  knee  ;  he  is  at  the  castle." 

"  We  will  question  him  to-morrow," 
said  the  Queen  ;  "he  shall  not  need  fast 
long.  Before  he  is  a  day  older  his  head 
shall  be  fifty  foot  higher  than  it  is." 

"  As  he  is  ambitious,"  cried  Morti- 
mer, with  a  sneer,  "  the  good  Earl  should 
be  exalted." 

"  We  will  hear  thy  story  of  their  cap- 
ture  at  our  leisure,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Do  thou,  Mortimer,  see  Sir  Aubrey 
satisfied  of  the  reward  set  on  Despenser's 
head." 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  Queen,"  said 
Aubrey;  "if  I  have  done  the  Prince, 
my  master,  good  service,  by  bringing 
Despenser  to  answer  for  his  crimes,  his 
pleasure  is  my  guerdon  ;  I  will  accept 
none  other.  My  scutcheon  would  gain 
little  honour  were  its  bearer  to  be  en- 
riched by  the  price  of  blood." 

"  This  boy  grows  proud,"  said  Morti- 
mer to  himself,  casting  a  side-long  glance 
upon  the  young  knight,  who  now  paid 
his  duty  to  the  Prince.  Edward  received 
him  cordially,  and  welcomed  his  return. 
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The  ladies  and  lords,  to  whom  he  had 
been  known  during  his  residence  at  court, 
showed  him  great  attention,  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  as  much  the  result  of  his 
having  the  Queen's  and  Prince's  counte- 
nance, as  for  his  own  handsome  figure 
and  gallant  deportment.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, freed  himself  from  the  crowd,  and 
sought,  with  the  scrupulous  eye  of  a 
lover,  for  his  mistress  Morgana.  Re- 
peatedly he  fancied  he  had  descried  her; 
but  when  he  had  pierced  the  throng,  and 
approached  the  object  he  had  seen  at  a 
distance,  he  found  himself  deceived  by 
some  general  resemblance.  His  search 
proved  in  vain  :  there  were  many  beauti- 
ful damsels  in  the  Queen's  train,  but  one 
like  Morgana  could  not  be  found.  At 
length  a  lady,  who  had  witnessed  his 
anxiety,  advanced  from  behind  the  throne, 
and  accosted  him  by  name.  The  pour- 
suivant  turned  round,  and,  seizing  her  by 
the  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Ha,  Dame  Anna- 
bella  Beauchamp  !  have  I  at  length  found 
ye?  Where — how  is  Morgana ?  Come, 
let  us  fly  to  her.  I  die  till  I  am  at  her 
feet." 
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The  lady  led  him  into  an  anti-chamber, 
and  then,  laughing,  replied,  "  Hold,  hold, 
Sir  Aubrey  ;  if  you  would  fly  to  the  Lady 
Morgana,  you  must  purchase  a  pair  of 
eagle's  wings,  for  she  is  many  a  long 
league  from  Hereford." 

The  young  knight  became  instantly 
as  desponding  as  before  he  had  been 
warm  and  mercurial.  After  some  thought 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  At  London, 
perchance  ?" 

"  No;"  answered  Dame  Annabel, 
"  she  is  far  away  north." 

"  Ha,  then,  I  have,  perhaps,  been  near 
her!"  ejaculated  Marcel ;  "  near  her,  and 
yet  unconscious  of  my  happiness  !" 

"  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  sympa- 
thy," cried  Lady  Beauchamp,  "  of  which 
£  have  heard  you  say  and  sing,  Sir 
Aubrey,  all  true  lovers  are  possessed?" 

"  That  was  in  poesy,  Dame  Annabel," 
replied  Marcel,  brightening;  "  but,  in 
serious  prose,  where  is  the  lovely  Mor- 
gana?" 

"  Why,  then,  Sir  Poursuivant  d*  Amour," 
returned  the  lady,  "  in  serious  prose,  she 
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is  at  the  seat  of  her  father,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Chester." 

"  Chester!  vive  DieuT  exclaimed  Au- 
brey, "  I  have  come  direct  from  thence  to 
Hereford. — But  who  is  her  father!  — 
Where  is  his  castle  ? — Answer  me  faith- 
fully, I  beseech  ye,  fair  lady!" 

"  I  will  answer  ye  faithfully,"  replied 
the  dame,  very  gravely,  "  because  it  is 
now  time  that  ye  should  forego  that  folly 
which  the  romantic  spirit  of  this  age  doth 
overmuch  encourage  in  the  young  arme- 
rets  of  chivalry.  Sir  Knight,  henceforth 
the  Lady  Morgana  is  nothing  to  you,  and 
you  are  as  little  to  her:  she  is  already 
betrothed,  as  I  am  advised  by  letters  from 
my  kinsman,  her  father,  to  a  baron  of 
high  fame,  in  whose  ear  it  might  sound 
harshly  that  the  young  bachelor,  Sir  Au- 
brey Marcel,  was  the  avowed  lover  of  his 
bride." 

No  words  can  describe  the  picture  of 
rage,  grief,  horror,  and  disappointment, 
which  the  countenance  of  the  poursuivant 
exhibited.  He  grinded  his  teeth  in  the 
agony  of  his  heart,  and  stamped  on  the 
ground  with  such  fury,  that  the  buckles 
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of  the  greaves,  which  he  wore  over  his 
hose  of  mail,  burst  asunder,  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  Dame  Annabel  stood  silent,  watch- 
ing, with  fearful  astonishment,  the  work- 
ings of  his  anger. 

"  Ha !"  cried  he,  pacing  the  room  with 
violent  haste,  "have  I  lived  to  be  the 
sport  and  the  jest  of  Morgana?  Of  her 
for  whose  smallest  wish  my  heart  would 
freely  have  surrendered  its  last  beat,  its 
dearest  hope  ?  Am  I  then  scorned  and 
discarded  for  the  mere  tinsel  of  title  and 
riches  ?  and  are  all  those  vows  of  love, 
those  promises  of  unchangeable  con- 
stancy   " 

"  Hold,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  interrupting  his  exclamations, 
"  dare  not  to  asperse  the  fame  of  my 
niece.  She  would  not — she  dare  not — 
vow  love  and  constancy  to  any  man." 

"  She  would,  she  durst,  she  did,"  re- 
turned Aubrey;  "  unknown  to  you, 
Dame  Beau  champ,  did  she  both, — Ah! 
never,  whilst  life  doth  tenant  this  vile 
body,  shall  I  forget  the  night  I  quitted 
London  for  France.  We  met,  by  ap- 
pointment, at  the  window  of  her  cham- 
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ber,  which  overhung  the  Thames;  thither 
I  came  in  a  skiff,  unattended,  and  unob- 
served, save  by  the  silent  moon,  which, 
perhaps,  did  even  then  fill  with  incon- 
stancy the  bosom  of  her  I  loved.  Oh  ! 
holy  virgin,  can  I  remember  that  scene, 
those  tears  which  agonized  yet  rejoiced 
my  soul,  those  vows  which  gave  me  hope 
and  comfort,  those  embraces  which  raised 
me  above  the  dross  of  humanity  —  can  I 
remember  all  and  live  ?  live  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  her  mockery,  or,  at  best,  of  her 
pity  ?  No  ;  I  will  do  a  deed  which  shall 
fear  her  soul,  though  it  be  hardened  as 
the  rock  —  she  shall  respect  me  dead, 
though  every  chord  of  her  false  heart 
vibrate  with  inconstancy!" 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  dagger, 
which  he  dragged  from  the  scabbard  with 
savage  gesture  ;  but  before  he  could  do 
the  act  he  meditated,  the  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  who  was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
strength  and  spirit,  laid  hold  upon  his 
arm,  and  cried  "  What  mean  ye,  Sir 
Aubrey,  by  this  frantic  violence  ?  Have 
ye  no  respect  for  me,  that  ye  would  do  a 
deed  of  blood  in  my  very  presence  ?" 
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But  this  remonstrance  had  little  effect. 
The  pursuivant  struggled,  and  would 
poon  have  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
his  fair  friend,  had  she  not  exclaimed, 
"  Sir  Aubrey,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
hear  me  before  you  execute  this  rash  and 
unk nightly  deed.  'Would  you  by  one  act 
destroy  your  own  honour,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  woman  that  loves  ye  ?" 

"  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou  ?"  replied 
Marcel;  "  speak  again,  Dame  Annabel, 
the  woman  that  loves  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Marcel,"  continued  Lady  Beau- 
champ  ;  "  since  nought  but  this  con- 
fession may  withhold  thy  hand,  I  do 
avouch  thou  art  beloved  by  Morgana. 
But  think  not  thou  canst  profit  by  her 
passion;  she  is  the  betrothed  bride  of 
another.  Her  father,  whom  as  a  mo- 
narch she  reveres,  hath  sworn  his  own 
destruction  if  she  avoids  the  marriage. 
Nay,  as  thyself,  with  desperate  weapon 
turned  against  his  life,  he  hath  already 
given  earnest  of  his  dire  intention." 

"  I  live  again,"  cried  the  young 
knight,  sheathing  his  dagger;  a  smile  at 
the  same  moment  replacing  the  scowl  of 
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despair  on  his  features ;  "  whilst  she  is  yet 
single  there  is  hope — whilst  she  yet  loves 
me  there  is  life  and  happiness." 

"  Cheat  not  thyself  with  fancies,"  said 
Dame  Annabel.  "That  she  does  love  thee, 
cannot  make  her  thine ;  and  thy  despair 
will  be  the  wilder  as  thy  hope  is  sanguine. 
She  has  already,  to  save  the  life  of  her 
rather,  pledged  her  hand  to  the  marcher 
Du  Chatelet." 

"Du  Chatelet!"  echoed  Aubrey,  reel- 
ing against  the  wall,  as  if  he  had  been 
beneath  a  fortification,  and  received  a 
missile  too  heavy  for  the  defence  of  his 
pavais.  "  Heaven's  wrath  scathe  the  false 
villain's  soid  —  Morgana,  then,  was  his 
paragon,  Blanche  Taillebois." 

"  In  sooth,  the  very  same,"  returned 
the  lady.  "  But  how  knowest  thou  the 
marcher's  suit  ?" 

"  He  did  accept  my  challenge,"  con- 
tinued Aubrey,  pondering  in  his  own 
mind  the  unexpected  discovery,  and 
inattentive  to  his  companion.  "  He  did 
consent  to  meet  me  on  the  several  beau- 
ties of  our  mistresses.  Ha  !  the  combat 
shall  proceed  j  but  not  as  a  strife  of  dalli- 
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ance  for  a  lady's  honour.  No  ;  it  shall 
be  a  mortal  battle  for  life  and  death. 
Du  Chatelet  or  myself  shall,  for  the  last 
time,  put  lance  in  rest,  and  spur  our 
foaming  coursers  to  the  charge." 

"  Thou  knowest,  then,  this  marcher?" 
said  the  lady. 

"  True,"  replied  Aubrey  solemnly, 
"  true  ;  now  I  do  know  him  for  my  foe, 
my  mortal  foe.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may 
buckle  with  him  but  for  once,  and,  if  he 
'scape  me,  I  will  then  forgive  him.  Bat 
did  ye  not  say,  fair  dame,  that  Morgana, 
I  cannot  call  her  Blanche,  had  pledged 
her  troth  ?" 

"  Yea,"  replied  Lady  Beauchamp  ; 
"  but  her  father,  at  her  entreaty,  has 
granted  a  month's  delay  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage." 

"  A  month  I"  replied  Aubrey,  relaps- 
ing into  thoughtfuiness  ;  "  if  Mortimer — 
perhaps  the  queen — my  service  does  sure 
deserve  some  favour  —  Taillebois  doth 
gape  upon  the  marcher's  title,  but  that — " 

During  these  interjectional  phrases 
he  very  deliberately  raised  his  greaves, 
and  buckled  them  over  his  legs,  without 
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remembering  that  a  lady  was  present  to 
witness  the  skill  wherewith  he  performed 
the  office  of  his  squire.  When  he  arose 
from  the  occupation,  he  looked  with 
some  embarrassment  upon  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  who  only  smiled  at  his  forgetful- 
ness. 

"  Let  us  now,  Sir  Aubrey,  return  to 
the  court ;  and  if  you  have  interest 
enough  to  break  the  bonds  between  Du 
Chatelet  and  Blanche " 

"  Call  her  not  Blanche,"  cried  Aubrey ; 
"  the  word  galls  my  ear  like  the  cry  of  a 
screech-owl — let  her  be  still  Morgana — 
that  is  the  name  which  love  taught  her, 
and  I  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Some 
interest,  I  trust,  I  have  —  if  it  should  fail 
me,  I  will  abandon  my  country,  and 
seek  friendship  with  a  barbarian — V 

"  I  pray  the  Virgin  thou  mayest  suc- 
ceed !"  said  Dame  Annabel ;  "  I  would 
do  much  to  render  thy  Morgana  happy." 

The  pursuivant  squeezed  her  hand  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude,  and  they  then  re- 
turned to  the  hall. 

The  crowd  of  court-attendants  were 
now  dispersed :   the  hall  was   furnished 
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with  tables  both  upon  and  below  the  dais, 
- — the  former  for  the  use  of  the  queen, 
prince,  and  some  of  the  chief  nobles,  and 
the  latter  for  the  inferior  nobility,  knights, 
and  esquires,  attached  to  the  court.  There 
was  a  difference  again  in  these  last :  for 
the  barons  sat  nigh  est  the  dais,  the 
knights  next  to  them,  and  the  esquires 
occupied  a  kind  of  large  semicircular 
board  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  hall. 
These  esquires,  our  readers  must  under- 
stand, were  not  the  squires  of  arms  at- 
tached to  the  knights,  but  gentlemen  by 
blood  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
honours  of  knighthood, — a  kind  of  cadets 
in  the  military  rank  of  that  age. 

The  Lady  Beauchamp  immediately  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartment  to  make  her 
preparations  for  the  dinner-hour ;  not 
that  we  have  any  idea  it  was  customary 
for  the  good  people  of  this  era  to  change 
their  habits  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dining,  as  our  ladies  and  beaux  of  modern 
days  are  wont  to  do ;  but  it  was  then 
usual  to  appear  in  half-a-dozen  different 
vestments  in  the  course  of  the  day,  each 
superior  to  the  other  in  richness  and  ele- 
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gance>  a  practice  whereby  our  ancestors 
did  most  certainly  exceed  in  folly  and 
extravagance. 

Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  on  quitting  Lady 
Beauchamp,  proceeded  across  the  hall* 
and  was  passing  the  cloisters,  with  the  in < 
tention  of  returning  to  the  castle  where 
he  had  left  his  prisoners,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  another  knight  of  the  prince's 
court,  the  afterwards  so  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Manny. 

"  Ho,  Marcel,"  cried  he,  "  hast  thou 
not  time  to  bid  good  morrow  to  a  friend  ?" 

"  Ha,  Manny,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey, 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  how 
rolls  the  sun  with  thee  this  month  and 
more  ?" 

"  Not  so  well  as  with  thee,"  re- 
turned Sir  Walter  ;  "  for  thou  hast  won 
fame  and  fortune,  whilst  I  have  idled 
my  days  like  a  maid  sick  of  the  heart 
fever.     But  whither  goest  thou  ?" 

"  To  the  castle,"  replied  Aubrey.  "  I 
must  unarm ;  and  the  truth  is,  I  lack  a 
venison-bone  and  a  stoup  of  wine,  as 
much  as  any  poor  devil  that  ever  wanted 
both." 
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"  Stay  here,  man,"  replied  Manny, 
"  and  thou  wilt  soon  get  thy  need  sup- 
plied. Master  Philpot,  the  dapifer,  is  a 
right  trusty  officer  —  as  true  to  his  time 
as  thy  lance  to  the  visor  of  thine  antago- 
nist. Besides,  I  saw  the  prince  but 
now,  and  he  expects  thine  attendance.,, 

"  But  I  must  draw  my  mail,"  said 
Aubrey  ;  *?  and,  faith,  if  I  pull  off  my 
gambezon  here,  1  shall  show  my  shirt  to 
the  ladies." 

Sir  Walter  laughed  heartily  at  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  friend;  but  speedily 
relieved  him,  by  saying,  "  Know  ye  not 
that  your  household-page  has  an  apart- 
ment for  your  service  in  the  palace? 
There  he  has  your  baggage,  which  he 
brought  hitherfrom  Southampton.  Come, 
come  with  me,  I  will  be  thy  guide  amid 
the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth  ;  for  though 
we  but  arrived  yesterday,  there  are  few 
of  us  who  have  not  bared  every  cover  in 
the  house." 

"  But  my  page,  Gracy,"  said  Aubrey, 
"  he  holds  my  courser  in  the  court.  Let 
us  thither  first,  and  despatch  him  with 
Saint  Paul  to  the  stable." 
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"  Why  callest  thou  thy  horse  of  war 
Saint  Paul?" 

"  Because  Saint  Paul  was  the  first 
Christian,  I  hear,  rode  on  horseback.  — 
Thou  seest  I  am  not  an  abbot's  son  for 
nothing." 

"  Thy  spirit  shows  more  of  the  temp- 
lar than  the  churchman.  But  we  had 
best  to  thy  chamber  first :  wTe  shall  find 
some  knave  on  our  way,  who  will  do 
thine  errand  to  Gracy." 

They  now  quitted  the  hall ;  and,  after 
ascending  several  long  flights  of  stone 
stairs,  spiral,  dark,  and  narrow,  thread- 
ing passages  through  which,  for  lack  of 
light,  they  were  forced  to  grope  their 
way,  and  encountering  many  a  blow  over 
the  head  or  shoulders,  from  the  abut- 
ments of  the  arched  stonework,  which 
projected  several  inches  from  the  wall, 
in  heads  of  saints,  devils,  lions,  dragons, 
griffins,  and  other  monsters,  they  gained 
an  oblong  gallery,  into  which  the  doors 
of  perhaps  twenty  chambers  opened  on 
all  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  One  of 
these,  a  small  room  resembling  the  cell 
of  a  modern  prison,  was  occupied  by  the 
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page  and  baggage  of  the  pursuivant. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  struck  upon  the  door, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  enquired  at  one 
of  the  huscarles,  who  was  then  passing, 
for  Fitz-Ralph,  Sir  Aubrey's  page. 

"  He  is  in  the  court,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  I  saw  him  whilom  talking  to  one  who 
holds  the  knight's  courser." 

"  Send  him  hither,  knave,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  "  and  bid  the  page  a  horseback 
2:0  back  to  the  castle. — Hie  thee  swiftly." 

The  huscarle  vanished,  and  Fitz-Ralph, 
who  very  speedily  made  his  appearance, 
welcomed  his  master's  return  in  a  strain 
which  proved  his  attachment.  Aubrey 
replied  to  him  with  equal  kindness,  and 
the  door  being  opened  by  the  application 
of  a  key  kept  by  the  page,  they  entered 
together. 

"Now,  Fitz-Ralph,"  cried  the  pour- 
suivant,  gaily,  "  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a 
habit  thou  hast  for  me,  befitting  a  royal 
court  ?  But  come,  first  take  my  helmet, 
thou  hast  fared  well  in  my  absence.  — 
Stop,  Manny,  my  surcoat  is  fastened  by 
this  bauble." 

"  What !  thy  mistress's  portrait,"  re- 
plied  Sir  Walter,    laughing.  "  I'faith,  I 
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heard  much  of  her  beauty  whilst  ye  were 
at  our  court  of  Hainault ;  but  she  has 
not  yet  risen  to  give  splendour  to  this 
hemisphere. — Prithee,  Aubrey,  what  is 
come  of  her?" 

"  If  thoulovestme,  Manny,"  returned 
Aubrey,  "  touch  me  not  again  on  this 
subject :  —  thou  shalt  know  all  when  the 
time  is  ripe  ;  but  now  there  are  circum- 
stances coupled  with  Morgana,  the  very 
memory  of  which  is  fiercer  than  the  fire 
of  heaven ;  a  short  time  will  tell  thee 
whether  I  am  to  remain  in  the  Prince's 
service,  or  quit,  for  ever,  the  land  of 
my  forefathers." 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  Sir  Walter, 
smiling,  "  if  thou  quittest  the  land  of  thy 
ancestors,  thou  hast  still  the  land  of  thy 
birth  to  fly  to." 

"  Right,  Manny,  right,"  replied  the 
poursuivant,  "  and  thither  will  I  fly.  — 
It  is  the  land  of  glory,  for  it  is  the  land 
of  enterprize  and  danger.  There  will  I 
emulate  the  gallant  deeds  of  my  father, 
and,  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
renown,  with  my  good  sword  will  I  dig 
myself  a  red  and  worthy  sepulchre." 
d  5 
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"  Thou  art  jealous,"  said  the  knight 
of  Hainault,  smiling  archly  ;  "  I  see  it  in 
thine  eye  ;  —  what  rascal  has  robbed  thee 
of  thy  mistress  ?  Some  fool,  I  wot,  like 
Raimonnet  de  la  Folie." 

"  In  sooth,  Manny,  thou  art  wrong," 
replied  Aubrey  ;  "  I  am  not  jealous  ;  and 
De  la  Folie  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  captivate  Morgana ;  but  I  cannot  now 
tell  thee  why  I  am  thus  moved.  —  Thou 
shalt  know  when  I  am  either  better  or 
worse." 

Sir  "Walter  observed,  by  the  agitation 
of  his  countenance,  that  his  concern  was 
of  no  common  cast,  and  wisely  dropped 
the  subject.  He  endeavoured  to  re-assure 
his  friend  by  leading  him  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  misfortune,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  the  discussion  of  subjects 
interesting  to  most  young  gallants  of  that 
age,  —  dress  and  armour.  "  There,  Fitz- 
Ralph  !  "  said  Manny,  "  dost  thou  think 
to  draw  thy  master's  mail  hose  before  his 
prycks  ?  By  the  bye,  Marcel,  I  wonder 
thou  dost  not  come  into  the  new  fashion 
of  wearing  rouelles  to  thy  spurs,  'stead 
of  such  goads  as  these.  —  What !  is  that 
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the  suit  of  moustre-villars  thou  didst  wear 
at  the  betrothing  of  the  prince  to  our 
Lady  Phillippa  ?  By  our  Lady,  it  is  tine 
and  quaintly  devised  ;  but,  to  my  fancy, 
thou  hast  overloaded  it  with  gold  and 
embroidery.  Come,  Marcel,  I  am  glad 
to  see  thou  dost  stick  to  one  colour  in 
thy  hose.  Fitz-Ralph !  let  us  see  that 
mantiline  :  —  thou  didst  wear  this  in  the 
tourney  at  Paris  ;  it  is  trop  court  for  a 
walking  mantle.  Ay,  that  indeed,  — 
\v  at  chit  velvet  and  a  silver  device,  — 
thou  art  nigh  a  fop,  Marcel." 

The  pursuivant,  being  now  dressed, 
and  having,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
his  spirits,  returned  with  Sir  Walter 
Manny  to  the  hall. 
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CHAP.  III. 

In  rough  magnificence  array'd, 
When  ancient  chivalry  display'd 
The  pomp  of  her  heroic  games  ; 
And  crested  chiefs  and  tissued  dames 
Assembled,  at  the  clarion's  call, 
In  some  proud  castle's  high-arch'd  wall, 
To  grace  romantic  glory's  genial  rites, 
Associate  of  the  gorgeous  festival. 

War  ton. 

1  he  poursuivant  and  his  friend,  on  their 
return  to  the  hall,  found  the  tables  co- 
vered and  the  guests  seated.  A  band 
of  minstrels  occupying  an  elevated  or- 
chestra, poured  forth  their  soul-entranc- 
ing notes,  and  made  the  hall  resound 
with  their  minstrelsy  ;  whilst  the  several 
officers  of  the  household,  habited  in  the 
bishop's  livery,  watched  the  looks  of  the 
guests,  and  supplied  their  wants  with 
attentive  hospitality.  As  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  more 
conversant  in  the  epicurism  of  modern 
times  than   in   the    banquetings   of  our 
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ancestors,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  before  them  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
vision which  formed  this  entertainment. 
We  might  refer  them  to  authentic 
sources  for  our  confirmation,  as  we  speak 
upon  authority ;  but  there  are,  per- 
chance, those  who  would  prefer  taking 
our  averment  to  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  minute  and  somewhat  la- 
borious investigation. 

The  first  course  of  the  queen's  table 
consisted  of  venison  of  haut  grece  (as 
it  was  termed  when  fat)  with  frumenty 
sauce,  composed  of  wheat,  flour,  and 
milk,  together  with  an  assemblage  of 
cygnets,  herons,  cranes,  bitterns,  phea- 
sants, conies,  capons,  partridges,  plovers, 
quails,  snipes,  and  many  other  birds, 
roasted,  boiled,  stewed,  fried,  broiled, 
or  cooked  after  some  other  fashion. 
There  was  also  flesh  meat  of  various 
kinds ;  and  the  head  of  an  enormous 
boar,  whose  tusks  were  richly  gilt,  was 
set  on  a  golden  pedestal  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  The  royal  sturgeon  occupied 
the  foot  of  the  board,  and  a  device  or 
subtilty  the   centre.      The  latter,  made 
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of  confectionary,  represented  the  queen 
under  the  figure  of  one  of  the  cherubim, 
armed  with  a  flaming  sword,  and  driving 
Ambition  and  Corruption  (the  portraitures 
of  Gloucester  and  his  father)  from  their 
posts  near  the  throne  of  England.  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  queen  proceeded  a 
sentence,  (or  reason,  as  it  was  then 
called,)  "  Je  ay  pryse  mon  espee  pour  Dieu 
et  mon  droit."  The  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  young  Edward  representing  its 
o-uardian  angel,  with  the  reason,  "  Pour 
mon  pere  et  moi  meme  ;"  and  Mortimer, 
under  the  mask  of  Saint  George,  bran- 
dished his  sword  in  aid  of  the  cherubim, 
with  the  legend  "  Pour  patrie."  The 
whole  subtilty  was  highly  wrought  with 
colours  and  gilding,  and  the  ground- 
work or  pedestal  powdered  with  golden 
leopards. 

The  second  course  was  chiefly  of  fish, 
both  salt  and  fresh.  There  were  lam- 
preys (a  favourite  dish  of  that  day)  pow- 
dered, roasted,  and  in  paste,  roasted 
salmon,  fried  plaice,  flounders,  and 
marling,  carp  de  ore,  or  carp  fried  in 
oil,  boiled  turbot,  bream,  halybut,  and 
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codling,  stewed  trout,  pike,  tench,  and 
conger,  crabs  and  lobsters  eaten  with 
crustade-Lombarde  (a  consistence  of 
cream,  eggs,  pereely,  dates,  &c.)  baked. 
The  subtilty  of  this  course  represented 
a  crowned  eagle  bending  his  wings  to  a 
flight,  and  drawing  after  him  a  broken 
chain,  whereby  he  had  been  fettered  to 
the  earth  ;  around  the  garland  of  his 
crown  was  inscribed  the  reason,  "  Je  ay 
force  mes  fers."  The  third  course  some- 
what resembled  our  modern  dessert,  being 
principally  of  sweetmeats  and  confec- 
tionary. At  the  head  of  the  table  was  a 
baked  meat  in  the  form  of  a  large  es- 
cutcheon, bearing  the  arms  of  England 
impaled,  adorned  with  gilt  lozenges  and 
roses  j  at  the  bottom  was  a  custard-royal, 
four-square,  and  guarded  at  each  corner 
by  a  gold  lion.  Dates  and  quinces  in 
compost,  creams  of  almonds,  pears  in 
syrup,  jellies  coloured  with  flowers, 
flampayne  powdered  with  stars  and  lo- 
zenges of  gold,  march  paynes  garnished 
with  devices,  leches  (of  dates,  wine,  and 
sugar,  or  honey,  milk,  and  yolks  of 
eggs,)  flourished  with  divers  quaint  rea- 
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sons  and  embellishments,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  tarts,  fritters,  &c.  and  a  subtilty, 
completed  the  entertainment.  The  de- 
vice had  three  figures,  one  representing 
the  Saviour  seated,  in  his  glory,  joining 
the  hands  of  the  two  others  who  resem- 
bled the  young  prince  Edward  and  Phil- 
lippa  of  Hainault.  The  prince  was 
dressed  in  his  coat  armour,  and  had  the 
reason,  "  Per  pur  marriage,  Je  ay  vaincu 
mon  bonheur." 

The  tables  of  the  nobility,  knights, 
and  esquires  were  somewhat  similar  in 
arrangement,  though  not  so  costly  and 
magnificent  in  the  materials.  Beverages 
of  all  kinds  were  as  plentiful  as  the 
meat,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ac- 
cuse the  reverend  host  of  want  of  hospi- 
tality. 

Some  partial  and  prejudiced  writers, 
actuated  by  no  good  will  or  honour- 
able feeling  to  the  memory  of  their  fore- 
fathers, have  attempted  to  show  that 
there  was,  in  the  banquets  of  the  olden 
time,  more  of  quantity  than  quality  in 
the  victuals,  more  of  coarse  plenty  than 
elegant  or   comfortable  provision.     But 
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the  reverse  of  this  statement  is  the  fact, 
as  we  might  prove  (were  the  proof  ne- 
cessary) by  many  testimonies  of  un- 
doubted credit.  It  is  true  that  our  an- 
cestors had  not  arrived  at  that  perfection 
(if  the  term  be  not  misapplied)  in  giving 
high  flavour  to  meat  by  the  admixture 
of  spices,  to  which  the  Apicii  of  modern 
days  have  attained  ;  nor  did  they,  as  we 
do,  take  away  most  of  the  substance  to 
add  to  the  fashion  of  their  viands  ;  nor 
had  they,  apparently,  any  relish  for  that 
delicate  savour  which  venison  generally 
boasts  at  the  tables  of  modern  opulence. 
But  if  their  cookery  did  not  produce  such 
tasty  victuals,  they  were,  at  least,  more 
wholesome,  and  less  likely  to  engender 
those  malignant  disorders  which  the  fiery 
spices  of  the  East  have  introduced,  and 
which  are  the  bane  of  those  very  plea- 
sures embraced  by  their  advocates  and 
apologists.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
epicurean  cognoscenti  of  this  age  not 
only  weak,  sickly,  and  languishing  under 
a  morbid  constitution,  but  absolutely  de- 
prived of  all  taste  and  relish  for  the  gra- 
tifications  they  most   covet;  whilst  our 
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ancestors,  who  ate  and  drank  with 
a  voracity  proportionate  to  the  hardihood 
of  their  exercises,  were  stout,  active,  and 
full  of  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  every 
power  and  faculty,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  The  actual  magnificence,  as  our 
readers  will  have  perceived,  was  much 
on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  ;  for  in  mo- 
dern times  we  have  no  sort  of  device 
equal  to  the  subtilties  of  past  ages  :  we 
have,  indeed,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
china  and  glass  in  abundance,  and  we 
have,  on  occasion,  an  humble  imitation 
of  the  ancient  devices;  but  we  believe 
the  most  exuberant  and  dazzling  show 
of  modern  elegance,  when  compared 
with  the  lustre  of  ancient  sumptuousness, 
would  seem  like  the  rising  of  the  sun 
from  the  eastern  wave  to  his  full  un- 
clouded and  meridian  splendour.  When 
have  we,  now,  (except  at  the  coronation 
of  our  sovereigns,)  the  knight's  servitors 
doing  their  devoirs  at  table  on  horsback  ? 
When  have  we,  now,  a  choir  of  minstrels 
chanting  forth  the  exploits  of  departed 
or  existing  heroism  to  the  silver  notes  of 
a  thousand  harps  ?     When   do  we,  now, 
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see  the  sovereign  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  gallant  peers,  (who  then,  indeed,  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  their  creation,)  em- 
bodying in  his  own  person  and  his  own 
spirit,  the  powers  and  high  daring  of  his 
martial  followers  ?  In  the  days  of  enthu- 
siastic chivalry,  every  duty,  every  action, 
every  office  was  made  subservient  to  the 
grand  principle  of  martial  renown,  —  a 
principle  which  inspires  those  who  pos- 
sess it  with  a  high  and  noble  emulation, 
a  contempt  of  all  that  is  mean  and  un- 
vrorthy,  and  a  strict  and  unshaken  fidelity 
to  the  duties  and  requisitions  of  honour. 
The  two  knights  advanced  towards 
the  royal  table,  and  took  their  stations 
nigh  the  young  prince.  In  company 
with  Edward  and  his  mother,  were  the 
superior  clergy,  and  a  few  nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  among  the  latter,  to 
his  infinite  wonder,  the  poursuivant  de- 
scried the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
French  knight,  Sir  Raimonnet  dela  Folie. 
The  latter,  on  encountering  the  eye  of 
Sir  Aubrey,  beckoned  him  to  his  side, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  he  had 
somewhat  of  importance  to  communicate 
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to  him  on  a  fitting  opportunity*  Aubrey 
squeezed  his  hand,  and  replied,  "  I  know 
all  —  Morgana  —  the  marcher."  The 
knight  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prize, but  the  prince  just  then  requiring 
the  service  of  the  poursuivant,  their 
conversation  was  broken  off.  A  few 
words  passed  between  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  young  bachelor  on  the 
same  subject ;  but  he  had  no  time  to 
enter  into  the  denouement  of  his  fortune. 
He  learnt,  however,  that  the  earl  and 
his  friend  had  quitted  Malpas  in  disgust 
at  the  inhospitality  of  its  ferocious  lord, 
and,  having  heard  that  queen  Isabel  was 
on  her  way  to  Hereford,  they  had  turned 
their  horses  thitherward,  without  follow- 
ing the  route  of  Sir  Aubrey  to  Bristol, 
and  by  that  means  had  preceded,  by 
twenty-four  hours,  his  arrival  at  the 
court.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet, 
the  tables  were  removed,  and  the  hall 
was  illuminated,  and  prepared  for  the 
maskings,  plays,  and  revels  with  which 
it  was  customary  to  entertain  the  queen 
in  her  progress.  Seats  and  benches 
were  placed  upon  the  dais  for  the  ac- 
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commodation  of  the  ladies,  the  clergy, 
and  those  knights  who  did  not  engage  in 
the  pastimes,  whilst  those  who  did,  with- 
drew to  make  their  transformations.  The 
queen  having  taken  her  seat  upon  the 
throne,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  ladies 
to  take  their  places,  the  minstrels  began 
their  harmony  anew,  and  swept  their 
strings  with  renovated  enthusiasm. 
Every  heart  beat  high  at  the  sound ; 
every  eye  acquired  a  brighter  and  a 
haughtier  lustre ;  every  step  in  the  hall 
was  firmer  and  more  lofty.  The  beau- 
teous damsel,  proud  of  her  lover's  re- 
nown, grew  still  more  identified  in  his 
chivalry;  her  spirit  mingled  with  his, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  very  sym- 
pathy of  their  souls  should  lend  him  an 
addition  of  courage,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  strength.  The  young  knight  or 
esquire,  catching  fire  from  his  mistress's 
eye,  and  from  the  maddening  witchcraft 
of  music,  fancied  himself  somewhat 
above  humanity,  and  deemed  no  force 
capable  of  opposing  his  hardihood.  All 
the   nobility    of  both   sexes,    who   sur- 
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rounded  the  throne,  save  the  poursuivant, 
felt  more  or  less  of  this  noble  enthusiasm. 
He  alone  had  no  community  of  feeling 
and  enjoyment  with  his  companions.  The 
scenes  in  which  Morgana  had  been  an 
actress  were  too  vivid  in  his  memory  to 
allow  him  any  gratification  in  the  passing 
spectacle.  He  stood  behind  the  prince's 
chair,  sad,  silent,  and  inattentive,  busied 
only  in  inward  rumination,  and  devising 
means  of  communicating  his  petition  to 
the  queen  and  Mortimer.  He  was 
awakened  from  his  fit  of  abstraction  by 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  enquired  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  take  part  in  the  revels  ? 

"  Thou  did'st  use,  Aubrey,"  he  con- 
tinued,  "  to  take  the  lead  in  the  just, 
the  mask,  the  dance,  or  the  song  ;  and 
there  be  now  present  those  whom  thy 
courtesy  would  well  please." 

"  lam  not  in  the  vein,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered the  poursuivant,  "  for  revelling 
at  this  time.  I  have  a  weight  on  me 
that  crushes  me  to  the  earth." 

"  I  know  all,  Marcel,"  said  the  earl. 
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"  Du  Chatelet  is  thy  rival.  Walk  with 
me,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  I  learned 
thy  history." 

The  earl  then  led  him  to  and  fro  at 
one  side  of  the  dais,  where  they  con- 
versed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  outer  gates  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  space,  railed 
off  at  each  side,  was  quickly  thronged 
with  spectators,  chiefly  pages  and  men 
at  arms.  The  open  area  below  the  dais, 
which  was  commonly  laid  with  sawdust, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  barred 
against  improper  intrusion,  was  now  ex- 
panded, and,  at  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet, a  dozen  men  on  horseback  galloped 
furiously  into  the  arena.  They  were 
clad  as  maskers,  some  like  savage  men 
in  furred  coats,  some  as  Saracens  in  flow- 
ing robes  and  turbans,  and  some  in  mon- 
strous masks,  having  no  resemblance  to 
any 


thing    divine    or    human.       Their 


horses  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
riders,  for  several  of  them  were  without 
harness,  or  housing  of  any  kind.  Those 
rode  by  the  Saracens  were  barbed  with 
trappings  of  a  flame  colour,  adorned  with 
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moons  of  silver  and  gold.  They  moved 
at  a  brisk  pace  from  one  extremity  of  the 
area  to  the  other,  flourishing  clubs  and 
scimitars,  wherewith  they  were  armed, 
and  sending  forth  horrid  and  piercing 
cries.  These  sounds,  combined  with  the 
trumpet-blast  and  minstrelsy,  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  the  spectators,  made  the 
hall  resemble  pandemonium  distracted 
with  the  orgies  of  fiends  and  devils;  till 
at  length  the  queen,  satiated  with  the 
mummery,  and  weary  of  the  noise,  made 
a  sign  for  their  departure.  They  then 
rode  up  to  the  dais  in  a  line,  and  drew 
off  their  vizards,  when,  under  the  most 
hideous  of  the  masks,  appeared  that  mir- 
ror of  foppery,  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie. 
They  all  bowed  to  the  queen  and  her 
ladies,  and,  turning  about,  left  the  hall 
at  the  pace  with  which  they  had  entered 
it.  The  drageoir,  or  spice-box,  and  rich 
wines,  were  now  presented  to  the  queen 
and  nobility,  by  the  household  of  the 
bishops  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  refreshed 
themselves,  when  they  were  called  upon 
by  the  master  of  the  revels  to  behold  a 
new  antic.      The  same  company  which 
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had  performed  the  mummery  on  horse- 
back, now  entered  a-foot :  the  savage 
men  and  monsters  had  their  heads  and 
bodies  cinctured  with  garlands  of  oak- 
leaves.  The  Saracens  wore  crowns  or 
fillets  of  gold  and  silver,  decorated  with 
mock-jewels.  Each  satyr,  monster,  or 
Saracen,  held  in  his  hand  a  rod  or  thyr- 
sus, twined  with  myrtle,  and  in  his  left  a 
small  round  target  (somewhat  like  those 
used  by  the  archers)  silver  plated,  and 
hung  with  little  bells.  The  minstrels, 
instructed  by  the  master  of  the  revels, 
commenced  a  soft  but  rather  quick  me- 
lody, to  which  the  masquers  danced, 
adapting  their  motions  to  the  cadences 
of  the  tune,  striking  with  their  thyrsi  the 
bucklers  of  their  companions,  and  mov- 
ing with  great  velocity  in  concentric  cir- 
cles. The  sweet  and  soft  notes  of  the 
music,  the  jingle  of  the  bells,  and  the 
antic  gestures  of  the  masquers  produced 
a  very  happy  and  pleasing  effect ;  and 
their  performance  was  greeted  with  loud 
commendations.  Sir  Raimonnet  de  la 
Folie,  above  all  the  others,  evinced  his 
agility  and  experience  in  mumming,  by 
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fixing  his  target  upon  the  point  of  his 
rod,  and  elevating  it  upon  his  chin,  there 
keeping  it  balanced,  and  continuing  his 
gestures  in  the   dance  with  a  dexterity 
not  to  be  despised  by  a  modern  mounte- 
bank.     This   trick   was   received    with 
unanimous  applause  -,  and  it  was  after- 
wards said,  his  companions  were  envious 
that  he  should  thus  bear  away  the  bell 
without  an  attempt  at  competition.     The 
dance  having  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
was  ended  by  a  sign,  as  before,  from  the 
queen  (the  masquers  being  too  well  satis- 
lied  with  their  performances  to  think  of 
ending  it  on  their  own  motion ;)  and  the 
performers  having  withdrawn  from    the 
hall,  wines  and  spices  were  again  pre- 
sented  to   the  company.      The   queen, 
who  was  much  gratified  with  the  dance, 
enquired   the   names  of   the   masquers. 
"  We  know  Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie," 
she  continued,  "  and  Sir  John  of  Hain- 
atl]t?  —  there  are  also  Humphrey  Bohun 
and  his  brother  William,  Walter  Manny 
and   Ralph  Stafford.     But  where  is  Au- 
brey Marcel  ?     We  saw  him  not,  or  we 
did  not  mark  him.? 
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ct  He  does  not  dance,  your  grace," 
replied  Mortimer.  "  I  have  observed 
him  with  my  Lord  of  Lancaster  since  the 
revels  began." 

"  Send  for  him  hither,"  said  the 
queen  ;  "  he  shall  be  our  knight  in  the 
justs." 

Mortimer  sought  the  poursuivant,  and 
brought  him  to  the  queen,  who  rallied 
him  on  his  secession  from  mirth  and 
exercise. 

"  Is't  because  the  Lady  Morgana  is 
not  a  spectator  of  thy  gallantry,"  cried 
Isabel,  "  that  thou  doest  not  join  in  the 
sports  ?  Fie  on  thee,  Marcel !  Rai- 
monnet  de  la  Folie  wears  the  laurel  with* 
out  a  rival." 

"  So  let  him,  your  grace,"  replied 
Aubrey :  "no  one  is  better  fitted  to 
wear  it, — he  has  my  voluntary  suffrage." 

"  Pish,  Marcel !"  cried  the  queen. 
"  Somewhat  moves  thy  spleen  ;  but  do 
our  bidding,  and  thou  shalt  be  content 
so  far  as  a  queen's  word  may  reach  thy 
desire." 

"  I  accept  your  grace's  courtesy,"  re- 
e  2 
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turned  the  bachelor.  "  I  am  ready  to 
do  you  service  in  any  way  befitting  — " 

"  The  honour  of  your  'scutcheon,"  in- 
terrupted the  queen,  with  a  smile. 

The  poursuivant  blushed,  but  made  no 
answer.  The  queen  proceeded.  "  Pri- 
thee, Marcel,  get  thee  back  to  thy  old 
spirit :  it  was  far  worthier  than  this  sigh- 
ing melancholy  visage  which  thou  hast 
worn  to-day  :  'tis,  may  be,  a  new  fashion 
thou  doest  wish  to  introduce  at  court. 
But  we  charge  thee,  on  thine  allegiance, 
forbear.  Were  all  our  courtiers  to  fol- 
low thy  fashion,  we  should  die  of  thy 
mood  in  a  fortnight,  What  do'st  thou 
wait  for  ?" 

"  Your  commands,  gracious  queen  ;" 
answered  Aubrey. 

"  Aye,  true  \"  said  Isabel,  taking  a 
ribbon  with  a  jewel  from  her  breast. 
"  Kneel  thou  down,  Aubrey  Marcel ; 
we  instal  thee  our  knight,  to  do  our  bat- 
tle instantly  in  our  presence  ;  and  see 
thou  faint  not  nor  faulter,  as  thou  wilt 
answer  it  to  our  high  puissance." 

She  threw  the  ribbon  round  his  neck 
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with  a  playful  familiarity,  doubtless  in- 
tended  to  captivate  his  heart ;  but  his 
breast  was  too  fully  occupied  with  the 
image  of  Blanche  Taillebois  to  admit  any 
sort  of  passion  for  another.  He  arose 
with  an  undisturbed  serenity;  and,  bow- 
ing to  the  royal  coquet,  left  the  presence. 
The  trumpets  now  began  to  sound 
preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the 
knights  into  the  hall,  and  the  minstrels 
chanted  the  songs  of  chivalry,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  actual  exploits  of  the  war- 
riors. The  young  prince,  who  acted  as 
marshal  of  the  field,  sat  in  his  chair  in 
front  of  the  dais,  attended  by  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  some  other  experienced 
knights.  The  barriers  were  opened  ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  Sir  Ralph  Stafford, 
and  Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie,  who  te- 
nanted the  field  on  behalf  of  Prince 
Edward,  rode  into  the  hall.  The  two 
former  were  armed  in  their  common 
mail  of  battle,  but  the  Frenchman  wore 
a  suit  of  complete  tilting  armour.  His 
helmet  was  visured  only  at  the  right 
side,  whilst  the  left,  together  with  the 
left  shoulder  and  breast,  were  covered 
e  3 
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by  the  grand  guard,  a  plate  of  strong 
iron  which  fastened  over  the  stomach  : 
he  wore  also  pass-guards  upon  his  shoul- 
ders to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  spear 
point,  and  his  rest  was  attached  to  the 
side  of  his  cuirass.  His  horse,  lightly 
barbed  with  blue  satin,  embroidered  with 
fleurs  de  lis  of  gold,  showed  by  his  ma- 
naged paces  the  excellency  of  the  rider's 
horsemanship.  As  might  have  been  sur- 
mised, the  Frenchman  was,  from  the 
moment  of  his  appearance,  the  favourite 
of  the  spectators.  His  gallant  address, 
his  elegant  demeanour,  his  magnificent 
harness,  all  wrought  upon  the  ladies  of 
the  court  an  impression  highly  flattering 
to  his  vanity ;  and  Isabel  herself  half  re- 
pented that  she  had  not  conferred  her 
favour  upon  the  handsome  and  polished 
De  la  Folie,  instead  of  the  insensible 
Aubrey  Marcel.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
justs  were  opened  by  the  appearance  of 
a  knight  at  the  barrier,  known  by  his 
device  to  be  a  Bohun.  He  chose  Sir 
Raimonnet  as  his  antagonist  for  two 
courses ;  and  each  of  the  knights  took 
his  place   at   the   opposite   ends  of  the 
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arena.  The  sound  of  the  trumpets  and 
a  flourish  of  minstrelsy  gave  the  signal 
to  charge ;  and  the  knights,  putting 
spurs  to  their  destriers,  came  to  a  shock 
in  the  midst  of  the  career.  The  lances 
of  both  were  shivered,  and  they  passed 
on  to  the  end  of  their  courses.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  armed  with  fresh 
spears,  and  charged  again  ;  but  at  the 
moment  of  encounter,  the  horse  of  Bo- 
hun,  thrown  on  his  haunches,  trod  upon 
the  splinter  of  a  broken  lance,  and,  plung- 
ing forward,  came  down  upon  his  rider, 
who  was  badly  hurt  with  the  fall.  He  was 
instantly  raised  and  carried  out  of  the 
hall,  whilst  Sir  Raimonnet  resumed  his 
place  beside  his  companions.  Undis- 
couraged  by  this  accident  another  knight, 
a  Bohun  also,  entered  the  hall,  and  ran  a 
course  with  each  of  the  tenants  in  a  very 
handsome  and  gallant  style.  Many 
others  did  their  devoir  for  the  honour 
and  amusement  of  their  mistresses,  some 
with  success,  others  with  bad  fortune. 
Sir  Raimonnet,  however,  who  had  be- 
haved throughout  with  an  astonishing 
skill  and  address,  and  who  had  not  once 
e  4 
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met  with  the  slightest  foil,  was  esteemed 
the  prime  champion  on  the  part  of  the 
challengers.  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  who 
had  armed  with  the  intention  of  engag- 
ing in  the  justs,  finding  he  must  oppose 
the  tenants  of  the  field,  who  held  it  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  with  the  consent 
of  the  queen  transferred  her  favour  to 
the  Frenchman,  and  took  his  station  as  a 
spectator  beside  young  Edward.  A 
short  time  had  been  spent  in  presenting 
refreshment  to  the  knights,  when  the 
trumpet  announced  the  arrival  of  another 
combatant,  who  entered  the  lists  at  a  so- 
ber pace,  like  a  man  accustomed  to  his 
duty.  His  armour  was  of  plate  mail, 
and  over  his  mailed  hood  or  aventayle 
he  wore  a  cylindrical  helmet,  with  a  per- 
forated visor,  and  a  plume  of  blood-red 
feathers:  his  tabard  and  the  housing  of 
his  courser  were  of  the  same  colour. 
Altogether  he  appeared  the  most  formid- 
able adversary  that  had  appeared  in  the 
lists.  In  the  first  course,  which  he  ran 
with  Sir  Ralph  Stafford,  the  knight  te- 
nant went  down,  horse  and  man,  and  the 
red  combatant  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
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station.  In  the  second,  with  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  the  courser  of  that  knight  be- 
came too  restive  to  be  without  difficulty 
brought  to  the  charge ;  and  the  prince, 
impatient  at  the  delay,  ordered  De  la 
Folie  to  take  his  place.  The  French- 
man, with  great  promptitude,  put  his 
horse  in  motion,  and  was  met  by  his  an- 
tagonist with  such  vigour,  that  the  mi- 
nion of  the  ladies  was  borne  out  of  his 
saddle  to  his  great  disgrace  and  mortifi- 
cation. The  victor,  elated  at  his  success, 
cried  out  in  a  tone  of  derision,  "  Is  there 
any  other  knight  that,  for  the  honour  of 
his  mistress,  will  venture  a  course  with 
me?" 

The  poursuivant,  without  waiting  to 
learn  if  any  other  than  himself  would  un- 
dertake the  combat,  left  the  prince  and 
quitted  the  hall.  In  a  moment  his  trum- 
pet sounded,  and  he  galloped  through 
the  barrier  with  his  visor  and  beaver 
open.  The  queen,  who  knew  him, 
waved  her  scarf  and  said,  "  The  stran- 
ger, Sir  Aubrey,  hath  won  our  favour 
unless  thou  redeem  it.  In  the  name  of 
e  5 
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thy  queen  and  mistress  be  valorous  and 
fortunate  ! " 

Aubrey  bowed,  and  laid  his  lance  in  the 
rest.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the 
combatants  gave  the  rein  and  spur  to 
their  steeds.  The  shock  was  like  the 
concussion  of  two  vessels  in  a  storm  at 
sea  :  it  threw  the  coursers  upon  their 
haunches,  and  the  iron  chamf reins  on 
their  heads  struck  actual  fire.  The 
riders,  however,  sat  firm  in  their  saddles, 
though  their  lances  were  broken  into 
thousands  of  splinters,  and  wheeling 
their  coursers  round,  they  retired  to  their 
posts.  The  judges  thought  this  encoun- 
ter one  of  the  most  admirable  ever 
known ;  each  combatant  received  the 
full  meed  of  his  praise ;  and  the  min- 
strels sang  several  verses  improviso  on 
their  courage  and  adroitness,  whilst  the 
ladies  bestowed  on  them  lavish  enco- 
miums. Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie,  who, 
though  somewhat  bruised,  was  unwilling 
to  quit  the  hall,  and  had  taken  his  sta- 
tion beside  the  queen,  confessed  he  had 
never  seen  at  the  Parisian  court  a  just 
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more  worthy  of  commendation.  "  It 
was,"  said  he,  "  a  trial  of  strength,  aided 
by  a  perfection  of  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horse  and  lance  :  they  met,  your 
grace,  like  true  chevaliers,  with  perfect 
will ;  no  coyness  either  in  horse  or  man. 
Saint  Denis  and  Saint  George  would  not 
have  encountered  with  more  grace  and 
valour." 

"  And  which  of  them,  Sir  Raimon- 
net,"  said  the  queen,  "  will  have  the  best 
of  the  three  courses  ?" 

M  Marcel,  undoubtedly!"  answered 
the  Frenchman.  "  Were  the  devil  him- 
self under  that  red  harness,  he  would  be 
no  match  for  the  poursuivant  in  the  mood 
he's  in." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  trumpet  sounding  the  second 
course.  The  encounter  was,  if  it  were 
possible,  more  furious  than  the  first ;  but 
the  issue  was  different.  The  lance  of  the 
stranger  shivered  to  the  head  upon  the 
helmet  of  Sir  Aubrey;  but  his,  more 
tough  and  stout,  bore  his  antagonist  over 
the  croupe  of  his  charger,  and  cast  him 
with  great  force  to  the  ground.  He  lay 
e  6 
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for  a  short  time  motionless  and  nigh 
breathless  ;  but  being  raised  up,  and  his 
helmet  and  hood  removed,  he  speedily  re* 
covered,  though  not  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  perfect  his  courses.  Sir  Aubrey,  who 
had  dismounted  and  assisted  to  remove 
his  armour,  exclaimed,  on  beholding  his 
face,  "  Fierabras  !  Is  it  thou  that  hast 
foiled  our  chivalry  ?  By  Saint  George, 
thou  art  a  gallant  squire  ;  and  I  shall 
hereafter  hold  thee  the  better  tor  thy 
valour  to-night." 

He  then  left  the  constable,  and  re- 
joined the  prince,  who  bestowed  great 
praise  upon  his  exploit.  The  poursui- 
vant  laughed,  and  replied,  "  Hold,  my 
lord  ;  if  you  knew  the  champion  I  have 
fought  with,  you  might  perhaps  withhold 
your  applause." 

"  Ha  !  who  is  he  ?"  cried  De  la  Folic, 
who  had  joined  them.     "  Do  I  know  the 
,  knight  ?" 
c;  "  Thou  do'st  know  the  squire  ! "  an- 
swered Aubrey,    "  Jannequin   Fierabras, 
Du  Chatelet's  constable." 

"  Mortdieu!"  ejaculated  De  la  Folie. 
"•That  Gascon   brigand!      Ha!    Saint 
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Denis  !  I  shall  die  of  chagrin.  To  be 
unhorsed  by  a  Gascon  constable !  and 
that  in  the  first  course !  Ah  !  farewell 
to  Paris,  — farewell  to  the  ladies,  and  to 
all  knightly  exercise !  A  base  ruffian  ! 
A  churl,  and  groom  !" 

"  Fie  on  thee,  De  la  Folie  !"  replied 
Marcel,  laughing  ;  "  Fierabras  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  blood,  and  doth  emblazon  his 
own  arms." 

"  And  if  he  were  twenty  times  a  gen- 
tleman, "  cried  Sir  Raimonner,  "  I  must 
deplore  my  bad  fortune  !" 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  said  the  poursui- 
vant :  "  was  not  the  Red  Squire  fresh 
and  vigorous  ?  whilst  you  were  toiled  and 
wearied  with  many  encounters." 

"  Ha !  thou  doest  pour  balm  into  my 
wounds  !"  returned  Sir  Raimonnet. 

"  Besides,  De  la  Folie,"  continued 
Aubrey,  "  Fierabras  is  an  old  and  tried 
hand  in  the  just,  as  well  as  the  battle  ; 
and  had  he  been  fresh  as  I  was,  when  we 
encountered,  the  result  would  have  been 
otherwise.  I  have  seen  him  engaged  be* 
fore  to-day." 
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The  court  was  now  dissolved.  The 
queen  and  prince  bade  a  courteous  good 
night  to  all,  and  each  person  immediately 
retired  from  the  palace. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Would'st  think  it,  Teligny,  that  a  soul  of  flame, 
Fierce  as  e'er  burn'd  in  the  great  field  of  war, 
Could  doff  its  nature  and  put  on  the  semblance, 
Nay  e'en  the  substance  of  detested  avarice ; 
And  yet  'tis  so  in  this  hot  son  of  battle, 
A  Jew  is  he  in  barter  — in  fight  an  Oliver. 

Joan  of  Arc 

We  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  open- 
ing the  private  instructions  which  the 
constable,  Fierabras,  had  received  from 
his  master  previous  to  his  quitting  Mal- 
pas.  He  was  directed  to  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  a  secret  interview  with  the 
Lord  Roger  Mortimer,  and  to  propose 
the  absolute  transfer  of  the  royal  prisoner 
from  the  marcher's  hands  to  those  of  the 
queen,  or  her  favourite,  for  an  equivalent 
in  money.  The  quantum  was  not  pre- 
cisely fixed,  though  the  Red  Squire  had 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  expectation  of  his 
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lord.  Fierabras  was,  in  fact,  the  man  in 
the  world  best  fitted  to  negociations  of 
this  nature,  for,  in  the  time  of  his  pre- 
datory occupation,  he  had  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  attacking  the  castles  of 
the  lesser  nobility  in  France,  and  of  re- 
leasing them  on  conventional  ransom.  He 
had  thus  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship 
to  the  driving  of  bargains,  and  was  be- 
come as  expert  at  the  business  as  a 
Bohemian  Jew.  He  was  not  a  little  vain 
of  his  proficiency,  and  looked  down  with 
contempt  upon  those  of  his  companions 
who  disregarded  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  acuteness  of  intellect  and 
force  of  education.  It  is  somewhat  pro- 
bable that  he  made  England  his  abode 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  a  country, 
even  then,  more  abundant  in  riches  than 
any  other  of  Europe,  and  that  the  natives 
were  generous,  hospitable,  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  fraud  and  imposition.  He  had 
(as  we  before  hinted)  actually  amassed 
considerable  riches  in  the  service  of  the 
Baron  du  Chatelet,  whose  character  was 
admirably  conformable  to  his  own.  Sir 
Bertrand,  for  his  own  portion  of  spoil  in 
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their  border  wars,  had  the  pillage  of  all 
castles,  fortresses  and  mansion  houses, 
whilst  that  of  the  yeomanry  and  villains 
devolved  to  the  constable  and  other  re- 
tainers. With  these  pickings,  and  with 
the  ransom  of  prisoners  (for  he  was  a 
stalwart  man  at  arms)  the  Red  Squire 
grew  rich  apace,  and  talked  (as  our 
readers  may  remember)  of  returning  to 
France  and  setting  up  for  a  manorial 
baron.  The  civil  war,  as  it  opened  a 
door  to  the  augmentation  of  his  riches, 
gave  a  turn  to  his  resolution,  and  he  re- 
solved to  see  the  end  of  the  struggle. 
He  had  little  occasion  to  repent  of  his 
resolution,  for,  on  the  capture  of  the 
king,  Du  Chatelet,  finding  occasion  for 
a  shrewd  and  active  confidant,  pitched 
upon  the  Red  Squire,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  remuneration  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  treaty  with  Mortimer.  Fiera- 
bras  took  the  management  of  the  nego- 
ciation  entirely  upon  himself,  and  set  off 
in  company  with  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  as 
our  readers  have  before  seen. 

It  was  not  customary,  in  these  times, 
for  the  nobility  to  prolong  their  enter- 
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tainments  until  sun-rise,  as  is  the  present 
fashion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  court  re- 
vels were  concluded  by  nine  of  the  clock, 
and  the  whole  company  was  then  dis- 
missed. Fierabras,  however,  who  was 
anxious  to  communicate  his  mission  to 
the  favourite,  instead  of  departing  with 
the  rest,  sent  his  horse  and  armour  to  the 
castle,  and  enquired  his  way  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Mortimer.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  obtain  admittance,  the 
favourite  having  retired  to  a  consultation 
with  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  some 
others  of  the  queen's  party ;  but  Mor- 
timer learning  from  some  of  his  attend- 
ants (who  had  overheard  the  last  con- 
versation between  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  and 
Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie)  that  the  per- 
son seeking  an  interview  with  him  was 
the  constable  of  Du  Chatelet,  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  forward,  and  received  him 
with  great  courtesy.  All  retired  except 
the  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  re- 
tained by  the  Baron  of  Wigmore  for  his 
counsel  and  assistance.  The  Red  Squire 
presented  a  letter,  as  a  sort  of  credentials, 
merely  stating,  and  in  a  guarded  manner, 
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that  the  bearer,  constable  of  the  Baron 
of  Malpas,  was  employed  by  him  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  and  might  be 
treated  with  as  a  principal.  Mortimer 
showed  this  letter  to  the  bishop,  who 
read  it  carefully,  and  then  said,  "  Is  Sir 
Aubrey  Marcel  in  your  secret,  Sir  Con- 
stable ?" 

"  Is  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  in  Paradise, 
Sir  Bishop  ?"  replied  the  Red  Squire  with 
his  ancient  assurance,  "  No ;  and  if  ye 
would  have  your  faction  prosper,  keep 
him  i'  the  dark; — Marcel  —  Lancaster 
—  the  Prince  —  wot  ye  not  my  meaning, 
fair  Sirs  ?" 

He  smiled  rather  scornfully ;  but  his 
companions  were  too  thorough-paced  in 
the  submission  of  the  court,  or  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  his 
mission  to  take  any  notice  of  his  in- 
solence. 

"  King  Edward  is  in  bad  health,  we 
hear  ?"  said  the  Baron  of  Wigmore,  en- 
deavouring to  sound  the  constable.  "  It 
is  fear'd  he  will  die." 

"  I  wot  it  is  hoped  ;"  cried  Jannequin, 
laughing  loud,   "  but  it  is  weary  work 
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biding  for  dead  men's  shoes.  King  EcU 
ward  is  quite  well.  I  saw  him  within 
these  ten  days.  He  will  live  many  a 
round  year  if  his  death  be  not  sought." 

"  Who  should  seek  it,  friend?"  said 
the  bishop. 

"  By  Saint  Denis,  Lord  Bishop,"  an* 
swered  Fierabras,  "  if  some  of  ye  do  not 
shorten  his  life,  he  will  some  day  shorten 
all  of  ye  by  the  head.  The  death  of 
Despenser  will  nigh  go  to  set  him  right 
again  with  the  commons,  and  were  he 
backed  by  my  master  and  the  friends 
he  could  raise,  what  chance  would  ye 
have  ?" 

"  Aye  Sir  \"  said  Mortimer,  "  but 
Gloucester  is  yet  alive,  and  if  we  were 
inclined  to  make  our  peace  — " 

"  The  king  would  accept  his  wife 
from  her  friend,  Lord  Mortimer;"  in- 
terrupted the  Red  Squire,  with  a  taunt- 
ing tap  on  the  shoulder.  "  True —  I  had 
forgot  —  Ha,  ha,  ha,  —  by  our  Lady,  an 
excellent  scheme." 

The  brow  of  Mortimer  grew  red  with 
anger  and  shame  ;  but  he  durst  not  dis- 
gust the  marcher  by  any  reproof  of  his 
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ambassador.  He  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
chamber  resolutely  silent,  until  his  anger, 
giving  way  before  his  cool  reason,  gra- 
dually subsided.  He  then  returned  to 
his  seat,  and,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, said,  "  What  is  it  then,  Sir  Con* 
stable,  your  lord  would  advise  on  our 
behalf?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Red  Squire 
bluntly. 

"  Nothing  !"  returned  Mortimer. 

u  My  lords,"  said  Fierabras  with  great 
vehemence,  "  ye  are  like  awkward  bow- 
men who  fire  so  far  out  of  the  range  of 
their  weapons  that  their  shot  fail  of 
effect,  and  spend  their  force  on  the 
empty  wind.  To  do  manfully  in  action 
ye  must  come  to  close  fight  —  ye  must 
grapple  with  the  foe,  or  ye  fight  against 
shadows." 

"  Do  thou  speak  out,"  cried  the 
bishop ;  "  tell  thine  errand  freely,  and 
thou  shalt  have  as  free  an  answer:  we 
are,  as  thy  lord,  friends  of  the  queen ; 
and,  by  St.  Austin,  thou  art  safe  to 
declare  his  will." 

"   That    I    can    do   briefly,"    replied 
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Fierabras.  "  Sir  Bertrand  took  King 
Edward  in  combat,  and  he  expects  a 
monarch's  ransom  for  his  deliverance." 

"  Ha  !  by  Saint  Winifred,"  cried  Mor- 
timer, "  this  is  coming  to  the  point  — 
a  monarch's  ransom !" 

"  The  king,"  continued  Jannequin, 
"  has  made  him  a  better  offer ;  but  he 
prefers  doing  service  to  his  country, 
though  his  own  interest  be  the  sufferer." 

"  The  king,"  replied  Mortimer  con- 
temptuously, "  why  what  has  King  Ed- 
ward to  give  which  is  worthy  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Du  Chatelet." 

"  The  earldom  of  March,"  answered 
the  constable  with  a  significant  emphasis, 
"  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  northern 
border." 

"  In  these  times,  Sir  Constable,"  said 
the  lord  of  Wigmore,  "  it  is  much  easier 
to  gain  a  title  than  possession  of  the 
land.  I  fear  king  Edward's  writ  would 
scarcely  be  attended  to." 

"  And  if  it  were  not,"  cried  the  Red 
Squire,  <c  my  master  would  support  it 
with  a  thousand  men-at-arms,    and   ten 
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thousand  Cheshire  yeomen,  Sir  Baron  — 
some  would  pay  for  the  default.' * 

"  Is  Du  Chatelet  grown  so  powerful  ?" 
said  the  bishop. 

"  He  hath  of  late,"  replied  Fierabras, 
"  increased  his  own  retainers  to  five 
hundred  men-at-arms,  and  five  thousand 
hobilers,  archers,  and  bowmen.  His  al- 
liance with  Sir  Roger  Taillebois  — " 

"  How !"  cried  Mortimer,  "  with 
Taillebois  ?" 

"  He  is  affianced  to  the  Lady  Blanche," 
continued  the  constable,  "and  will  marry 
her  within  this  month.  The  baron  of 
Harding,  and  the  nobles  of  his  house, 
will,  at  a  day's  summons,  raise  him  a 
battle  equal  to  his  own.  What  think  ye 
now,  my  lords  ?  Does  the  marcher  con- 
sult his  own  profit  or  his  country's  safety 
by  thus  treating  with  you,  and  giving  up 
the  king." 

"  Thy  words  sound  fairly,"  said  Mor- 
timer, "  but  thy  lord  must  know  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  in  ready 
coin.     Will  he  not  take  lands  ?  a  title  ?" 

"  To  be  plain  with  ye,  my  lords," 
answered    Fierabras,    "  the    Baron    du 
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Chatelet  is  so  moved  with  his  country's 
ill  fortune,  that  he  will  spare  it  as  much 
as  may  bv  He  will  rather  take  half  of 
his  demand  in  gold,  than  twice  the  value 
out  of  her  earthly  bowels." 

The  two  courtiers  looked  steadfastly 
at  each  other,  as  if  to  have  divined  each 
other's  thoughts. 

"  Come,  come,  Sir  Constable,"  said 
the  bishop,  smiling,  "  there  is  somewhat 
lurking  behind  the  tapestry  of  this  dis- 
interestedness. We  cannot  expect  thy 
lord,  where  all  are  grasping,  to  render 
service  without  a  recompense.  Saint 
Paul  forbid  we  should  be  so  ungracious. 
But  we  would  know  the  baron's  real  and 
undisguised  motives  for  making  what 
does  now  seem  a  sacrifice,  and  which  it 
is  past  credibility  to  believe  he  does 
make  for  the  mere  amor  patriae." 

"  In  good  faith,"  cried  Jannequin, '"  I 
am  no  clerk; therefore, prithee, SirBishop, 
no  Latin.  But  if  ye  say  we  are  like  to 
agree,  I  could,  perhaps,  guess  at  the 
truth  of  this  mystery." 

M  Speak  out,  Sir  Constable  !"  said  the 
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bishop  j  "  I  doubt  not  we  shall  satisfy 
thee." 

"  Were  my  master  publicly  to  deliver 
up  the  king  into  your  hands,"  said  Jan- 
nequin,  "  and  to  receive  lands  and  a  title 
from  the  queen  upon  the  heels  of  this 
transfer,  what  think  ye  the  people  of 
England  would  call  both  him,  the  queen, 
yourselves,  and  all  engaged?  Would  they 
not  cry,  Du  Chatelet  is  a  bloody  traitor, 
who  hath  sold  his  sovereign  for  lucre  at 
the  price  of  his  own  demesnes  ?  Would 
thev  not  call  the  Lord  of  Wigmore  a  foul 
adiil—  " 

"  Hold,  villain,  or  thou  diest !"  cried 
Mortimer,  boiling  with  rage.  "  Cease 
thine  accursed  epithets,  which,  like  ad- 
ders' stings,  shoot  their  forked  venom 
into  my  very  soul." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  bishop,  "  the 
constable  hath  reason  and  probability  in 
his  argument.  Du  Chatelet  doth  act 
with  becoming  precaution." 

"  He  will  have  gold,"  continued  the 
red  squire,  "  which  can  be  paid  without 
any  bruit ;  for  though,  of  all  men,  he 
cares  least  for  popular  opinion,  he  is  too 

vol.  n.  F 
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wary  to  incur  a  needless  and  voluntary 
hatred.  Besides,  he  has  another  stipu- 
lation to  make,  which  will  entirely  free 
him  from  suspicion.  He  will  have  the 
king  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  when  he  shall  quit  Malpas, 
so  that  he  may  seem  with  propriety  to 
be  placed  with  his  near  and  honourable 
kinsman.  Now,  Sirs,  ye  read  his  heart, 
and  thereon  fashion  your  answer." 

He  then  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked 
slowly  about  the  chamber,  leaving  Mor- 
timer and  the  bishop  to  confer  on  his 
master's  demand.  With  true  Gascon 
curiosity  he  pried  into  every  corner,  ex- 
amined every  article  of  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, and  arms  in  the  apartment,  and,  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  scrutinized  the 
stained  glass  with  which  the  door  was 
adorned.  He  next  took  his  stand  nigh 
the  fire-place,  and,  humming  a  song  of 
the  Troubadours,  glanced  inquisitively  at 
his  companions.  They  were,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  engaged  in  an  animated 
consultation  ;  but  they  spoke  in  so  low 
a  tone,  that  Fierabras  could  not  gather 
even  the  general  outline  of  their  argu- 
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ment.  He  sometimes  caught  the  words 
king,  Du  Chatelet,  Lancaster,  and  a  few- 
others  ;  but  they  only  informed  him  of 
that  which  he  knew  before,  viz.  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  At  length,  the 
Lord  of  Wigmore,  turning  towards  the 
constable,  enquired  if  his  master  had 
fixed  any  precise  sum  whereat  he  esti- 
mated the  value  of  his  service. 

c<  No  further  than  I  have  told  ye  :" 
answered  Fierabras:  "  he  expects  that  ye 
will  pay  him  a  sum  equal  to  the  ransom 
of  the  king  from  a  foreign  enemy." 

"  Ay,  Sir,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  but 
there  is  not  now,  as  under  the  Saxon 
law,  a  fixed  ransom  for  a  crowned  head. 
The  compensation  fluctuates.  Cceur  de 
Lion  was  redeemed  from  the  emperor  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks, 
equalling  three  millions  of  gold  francs." 

u  True,  Sir  Bishop,"  returned  the 
Gascon;  "  but  the  value  of  money  has  so 
much  fallen  since  the  days  of  Richard, 
that  three  millions  of  gold  francs  then 
would  be  worth  six  millions  now." 

"  Thy  master  knew  his  interest,  Sir 
f  2 
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Constable,"  cried  Mortimer,  laughing, 
"  when  he  sent  thee  hither  as  his 
broker." 

"  I  confess  to  ye,"  returned  Fierabras* 
"  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  looked 
upon  money.  A  man  at  arms  is  unworthy 
of  the  name,  unless  he  have  a  spice  of  the 
Jew  about  him." 

"  But,  setting  aside  the  depreciation 
of  money,"  said  the  prelate,  "  will  the 
Baron  of  Malpas  accept  the  three  mil- 
lions of  francs  ?  That  sum  is  more  than 
we  can  conveniently  raise,  but  upon  an 
occasion  of  such  importance,  upon  a 
chance  so  pregnant  with  good  or  evil  to 
the  state,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves 
to  obtain  the  queen's  consent,  and  to 
bestow  the  gold  as  Du  Chatelet  shall  di- 
rect." 

The  red  squire  shook  his  head :  the 
bishop  continued. 

"  I  beseech  ye  think  not  we  are  par* 
simonious,  and  unwilling  to  reward  the 
noble  Marcher  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  expectation,  and  the  importance 
of  his  services.  Were  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  he  should  be  gratified  beyond 
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his  most  sanguine  desire  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  Sir  Constable,  the  immense  expense 
attending  the  employment  of  foreign 
forces,  and  the  diurnal  consumption  of 
forage  and  provisions,  have  bared  our 
bursary  to  the  very  boards.  We  will, 
however,  procure,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  sum  we  have  offered  you, 
and  we  will,  moreover,  consent  entirely 
to  your  stipulations.,, 

Fierabras  still  hesitated.  "  Three  mil- 
lions of  Francs,"  said  he,  "  instead  of  six 
millions !  Notre  Dame  de  Roquema- 
dour,  this  will  never  do.  Fair  Sirs,  ye 
do  not  seem  to  hold  it  in  estimation,  that 
Sir  Bertrand  du  Chatelet  has  the  power 
of  putting  your  authority  to  a  doubtful 
and  desperate  proofl  But  mark.  The 
Welshmen  are  devoted  to  King  Edward 
—  Price  ap  Gwyneth,  our  border  neigh- 
bour, can  raise  at  any  time  five  to  six 
thousand  men.  The  king  has  many  fol- 
lowers in  the  north  ;  and  all  Cheshire  will 
look  which  way  the  wind  blows  Du  Cha- 
telet's  banner.  The  seas  are  still  open  ; 
and  Sir  Bertrand  could  assure  his  es- 
F  3 
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cape  to  the  emperor,  or  the  papal  domi- 
nions." 

"  All  these  circumstances  we  have  had 
in  our  regard,"  replied  Mortimer ;  "  but 
if  it  were  to  occasion  a  perfect  shipwreck 
of  the  national  vessel,  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  raise  a  greater  sum  than  that  we 
have  offered  you." 

"  If  ye  could  have  said  five  millions," 
said  Jannequin,  "  then,  indeed." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  Mortimer. 

"  Or  four  would  have  been  better  than 
three,"  continued  the  red  squire. 

"  Sir  Constable,"  said  the  Baron  of 
Wigmore,  "  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
make  a  bargain  in  rewarding  the  pa- 
triotism of.  a  nobleman  who  has  so  essen- 
tially served  his  country :  but  we  have, 
with  perfect  candour,  informed  you  of 
our  straits,  and  of  our  uttermost  means 
as  regards  the  extent  of  this  reward. 
But  if  there  be  any  thing  of  personal 
favour  we  can  show  yourself,  such  as  a 
few  coursers  for  war,  or  the  tournament, 
a  complete  suit  of  Milan  harness  of  the 
new  fashion,  or  handsome  articles  of  ap* 
parel— " 
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u  Or,  if  thou  art  in  wedlock,  Sir  Con- 
stable,"  said  the  prelate,  rising  and  un- 
locking a  small  capella  or  cabinet, 
whence  he  took  a  silver  box,  resembling 
the  pix,  which  contained  the  consecrated 
host  for  communion.  "  Here,"  he  con- 
tinued, opening  it,  "  is  a  suit  of  orna- 
ments for  thy  lady,  A  cretone,  prettily 
adorned  with  jewels,  for  her  head-dress, 
and  a  small  chaplet  of  goldsmith's  work, 
with  pins  for  the  roses  i  this  is  a  girdle 
of  wrought  silver,  lined  with  white  vel- 
vet, and  pranked  finely  with  roses  of 
jewels.  Here  is  a  necklace  of  coral 
beads,  with  gawdies  of  silver.  This 
demisent  and  chain  are  of  gold ;  there 
are  some  other  baubles,  pendants,  bokells, 
lockets,  pomanders,  and  freangells,  with 
which,  though  I  am  unacquainted,  your 
spouse,  Sir  Constable,  will  be  perfectly 
familiar." 

The  Gascon  took  special  care  not  to 
divulge  his  unhoused  and  free  condition, 
but  received  the  jewels  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  joy  and  thankfulness. 
A  smile  of  exultation,  congratulatory 
upon  his  having  deceived  the  prelate, 
f  4 
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lurked  in  his  eye  and  mingled  with  his 
acknowledgments.  But  it  was  not  per- 
ceived by  his  companions,  who  were  too 
eager  in  their  own  scheme  of  bringing 
him  to  their  terms,  by  engaging  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  cause  to  have  any 
opportunity  of  discovering  fraud  or  prac- 
tice in  the  Gascon. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mortimer,  "  wili,  or 
the  morrow,  select  a  present  worthy  of 
your  acceptance.  A  time  may  come, 
Sir  Constable,  when  I  can  do  you  better 
service.  But  now  let  us  fix  King  Ed- 
ward's ransom.  The  night  wears  apace, 
and  you  must  be  weary  with  your  long 
march,  and  the  part  you  have  so  gal- 
lantly held  in  the  night's  entertain- 
ments." 

"Not  a  whit,  my  Lord  Baron,"  an- 
swered the  red  squire.  "  The  justing 
wras  a  mere  disport  —  a  recreation  after 
our  travels.  It  cost  me  no  effort  to  un- 
horse Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie,  who  can 
no  more  stand  against  the  lance  of  a  stout 
man  at  arms  than  the  mountain-thistle 
against  the  northern  blast.  Marcel  is 
the  best  tilter  in  Christendom,  ay,  and  in 
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Soldanree  to  boot ;  but,  had  I  been  quite 
fresh,  he  should  have  had  three  courses 
for  his  venture.5' 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mortimer,  endea- 
vouring to  humour  the  Constable,  "  you 
had  the  best  of  the  first  course." 

"  No,  by  Saint  Roche  a  Beam,"  cried 
Fierabras,  "  you  see,  fair  Sirs,  on  our 
march  hitherward,  nay,  while  the  pour- 
suivant  was  at  Malpas,  he  and  I  could 
not  put  our  horses  together.  He  is 
somewhat  haughty  and  peremptory.  I 
love  fair  words  and  courtesy,  and,  like 
all  Gascons,  am  a  little  impatient  of  con- 
troul  and  high  command.  We  had  a  hot 
tilt  at  Bristol ;  and  in  the  just  to-night,  I 
thought  to  pay  him  off  for  old  scores,  so 
put  all  my  vigour  into  the  first  charge. 
You  saw  it  would  do  nothing,  and  my 
strength  was  gone.  He  bore  me  out  of 
the  saddle  like  an  infant." 

"  Have  we  no  wine  ?"  said  Mortimer, 
interrupting  the  long-winded  oration  of 
the  Gascon  squire.  "  Here  have  we  been 
discoursing  for  hours  with  dry  lips* 
Come,  Sir  Bishop,  let  us  taste  of  thy  hoa* 
pitality." 
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The  bishop  rang  a  boil,  whereupon  n 
domestic  appeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
wines,  cakes,  and  spiees  were  set  out  on 
a  table.  Alter  they  had  refreshed  them- 
selves, the  bishop  proeeeded  in  endea- 
vouring to  fix  Fierabras  to  the  subject  of 
his  mission  ;  but  unfortunately  he  had 
chanced  upon  one  which,  for  the  moment, 
was  even  more  interesting  to  him  than 
the  mention  of  money,  or  the  discussion 
of  a  bargain.  He  had,  by  this  time,  lost 
all  respect  tor  his  companions,  whom  he 
treated  with  perfect,  almost  scornful, 
familiarity,  and  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  counsel  of  the 
pi  elate,  he  continued  his  observations 
upon  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel. 

"  Marcel, M  said  he,  "is  a  young  hawk 
of  capital  soar.  He  is  as  hot  in  the  red  field 
of  war  as  in  the  just  or  tourney  ;  but  he 
is  too  high  —  his  wing  never  flags — al- 
ways at  the  sun  — you  may  fly  a  hawk  to 
hell,  (rood  wine  sparkles  awhile,  like 
this  in  the  goblet ;  but  the  best  will  settle 
sotne  time  into  a  calm. 

"  Right,  Sir  Constable,"  said  the 
bishop,   who  saw  nothing  could  be  done 
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by  urging  the  red  squire,  and  that  he 
must  be  allowed  his  own  time  j  "  Right,  I 
see  you  have  not  lived  in  the  world 
without  marking  the  characters  of  man- 
kind." 

"  No,  by  Saint  Denis,"  replied  the 
Gascon  ;  "  for  when  I  held  a  fortress  in 
Languedoc,  I  planned  an  enterprize  upon 
a  rich  Cistercian  abbey,  called  Curia  Dei, 
I  think  that's  the  name.  It's  Latin,  I 
believe,  for  the  gate  of  hell  j  and  how 
think  ye  I  came  over  the  jolly  abbot  ?" 

<c  By  Saint  Peter,  it  is  hard  to  say,"  re- 
plied the  bishop. 

"  Why,  marry,  Sir  Bishop,"  continued 
the  constable,  "  even  thus.  Your  monks 
and  friars  of  all  men  are  fondest  of  a 
wench  ;  all  the  world  knows  that.  So  I 
laid  a  trap,  look  ye,  for  his  reverence 
with  the  help  of  a  Provencal  ballad- 
singer,  and  his  holiness  ran  into  the  noose 
like  a  blind  mole.  I  had  twenty  men  at 
arms  at  the  portal  of  the  monastery 
one  dark  night ;  our  female  helpmate 
knocked  at  the  gate.  *  No  admission,'  said 
the  porter,  *  past  hours.' — '  Ah  !  holy  fa- 
ther,' cried  the  ballad-singer,  l  have  pity 
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on  a  young  damsel,  benighted  and  shel- 
terless. I  have  journeyed  far  to-day,  and 
am  spent  with  travel.  If  your  holy  su- 
perior doth  love  minstrelsy,  I  can  sing 
him  the  love-lays  of  the  Troubadours,  or 
the  English  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  and 
Allen-a-dale.  Besides,  holy  father,'  con- 
tinued she,  '  that  wicked  devil,  Fierabras, 
is  abroad  with  his  vile  companions,  and 
there  is  little  safety  for  a  comely  damsel 
to  travel  by  night  without  protection." 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  the  prelate,  whose 
ear  began  to  be  tickled  with  this  scandal 
upon  the  regular  priesthood.  "  Well, 
well,  what  said  the  porter,  Sir  Consta- 
ble ?" 

"  Ffaith,"  replied  Jannequin,  "  he 
bade  her  wait,  and  he  would  make  her 
case  known  to  the  abbot.  He  soon  re- 
turned with  an  order  for  her  admission  ; 
and  the  reverend  ostiary,  unbarring  the 
gate,  admitted  the  wench  and  us  in  her 
mantle-skirts.  They  were  fairly  bit,  and 
ransomed   their   house  at  five  thousand 


crowns." 


«'  Hal  ha!  ha!"    ejaculated  the  ma- 
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licious  prelate;  "  so  the  holy  father  lost 
his  wench  and  his  money  to  boot." 

u  Ay,  by  Saint  Denis,"  returned  the 
red  squire,  "  that  he  did  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
He  cursed  all  ballad-singers  to  eternity ; 
and  swore  upon  his  corporal  rood  he 
would  never  admit  another  into  his  con- 
vent ;  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  But  did  he  keep  his  oath,"  said  Mor- 
timer. 

"  l'faith,  Sir  Baron,"  replied  Fiera- 
bras,  "  I  never  ventured  on  the  old  fox 
again  ;  but  I  fancy  the  lesson  I  gave  him 
taught  him  to  be  more  cautious  in  his 
lecheries. — But  hark,  what  bell  is  that?" 

"  'Tis  midnight,"  returned  Mortimer. 

"  We  must  make  an  end  of  our  discus- 
sion," said  the  prelate.  "  To-morrow 
will  be  a  busy  day  ;  the  trial  of  Despenser 
will  occupy — " 

"  A  brief  space,"  interrupted  the  Lord 
of  Wigmore  ;  "  as  brief  a  one  as  he  did 
allow  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  :  out  of  his 
own  measure  shall  his  fate  be  meted  j  — 
he  has  dug  a  pitfall,  and  let  him  sink 
into  it." 

«'  He  will  not  outlive  to-morrow,"  said 
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the  red  squire,  "  if  ye  meddle  not  with 
his  life.  He  was  nigh  dead  on  the  march 
for  lack  of  sustenance." 

"  Ha!  by  my  soul,"  cried  Mortimer, 
"  he  shall  not  thus  escape  his  merited 
shame.  The  gibbet  is  already  built,  the 
halter  is  already  swung,  it  waits  but  for 
his  neck,  and  the  hangsman  shall  not  lose 
his  fee.  If  he  is  not  strong  enough  to 
walk  up  the  gallows'  ladder,  the  noble  earl 
shall  be  supported  as  becomes  his  dignity. 
But  prithee,  Sir  Constable,  let  us  now 
come  to  an  understanding.  We  have 
declared  the  utmost  limits  of  our  re- 
sources, and  it  is  for  you  to  determine  if 
they  will  be  accepted  by  the  Baron  du 
Chatelet.  Three  millions  of  francs  in 
ready  gold !  what  say'st  thou  ?  dost  thou 
agree  ?" 

"  Make  them  three  millions  and  a 
halfi  Sirs,"  cried  the  constable,  "and 
there's  an  end.  We  shall  then  bate  near 
half  of  our  due,  and  that  ye  should  con- 
sider." 

"  Thou  do'st  surely  take  us  for  fac- 
tors," returned  the  Baron  of  Wigmore, 
"for  base,  peddling,  keen   witted,  and 
12 
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over-reaching  chapmen,  or  thou  would'st 
never  haggle  thus  like  a  son  of  Jewry ; 
when,  on  my  knightly  word,  I  assure  ye, 
we  can  advance  no  further  in  our  offer. 
It  may  be  our  interest  to  have  King  Ed- 
ward in  our  hands  ;  his  escape  would 
doubtless  give  us  some  concern.  But 
our  lives  and  properties  do  not  hang 
upon  him,  Sir  Constable,  nor  will  they 
whilst  we  have  a  hundred  thousand  men 
in  arms  devoted  to  our  service." 

"  But  we  would  willingly  make  a 
friend  of  the  Baron  du  Chatelet,,,  con- 
tinued the  bishop  ;  "  and  if  he  will  now 
accept  our  terms,  which  are  the  greatest 
we  have  ability  to  offer ;  thou  may'st  as- 
sure him  this  shall  not  be  the  last  proof 
of  our  gratitude,  if  we  hold  our  power, 
and  he  his  fidelity  to  our  faction.  Thou 
may'st  tell  him  that  when  the  nation  is 
fixed  on  a  firm  basis,  there  shall  be  no 
demand,  he  may  reasonably  make  to  us, 
which  shall  not  meet  with  uncompromis- 
ing gratification. " 

"  For  this,"  cried  Mortimer,  "I  plight 
my  faith." 
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"  And  I,"  said  the  prelate,  "  my  holy 
promise." 

"  Well,  Sirs,"  returned  Fierabras, 
"  since  three  millions  of  gold  francs  are 
all  that  ye  can  muster,  why  we  must 
even  be  content  for  the  present.  I  will 
not  fail,  be  assured,  to  put  the  baron  in 
mind  of  your  promises,  the  performance 
of  which  he  will  doubtless  claim  at  the 
proper  time.  The  delivery  of  King 
Edward  to  his  cousin  Lancaster  is  under- 
stood, 1  wot." 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  prelate. 

"  Then,  in  the  hope  of  adding  your 
bounty,  Sir  Baron,"  said  the  Gascon,  "  to 
that  of  the  bishop,  I  shall  take  my  leave." 

He  then  withdrew,  and  was  conducted 
to  his  quarters  by  a  domestic  of  the  palace* 
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CHAP.   V, 


.   She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 

France, 
Whose  tongue  more   poisons  than  the   adder's 

tooth  ! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex, 
To  triumph,  like  an  amazonian  trull, 
Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates  ? 
But,  that  thy  face  is,  visor  like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 
Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

Until  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
common  law,  though  beneficial  in  its 
abstract  principles,  was  fluctuating,  un- 
equal, and  uncertain  in  its  operation.  It 
was  doubtless  rendered  more  definite 
and  substantial,  more  applicable  to  prac- 
tice, and  more  extensive  in  its  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  several  treatises  of  Gianville, 
Fleta,  Bracton,  and  Britton,  by  whose 
great  knowledge   and   indefatigable   in- 
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dustry  the  oral  laws  and  customs  of  the 
English  were  compiled  into  volumes,  and 
established  as  a  code.  But  though  these 
great  writers  have  admirably  developed 
the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  assurance  of 
estates ;  the  remedies  consequent  upon 
torts  and  trespasses,  in  fact,  to  all  trans- 
actions between  subject  and  subject, 
they  did  not  enter  profoundly  into  the 
elucidation  of  criminal  law,  and  much 
less  of  the  doctrine  of  treason,  which,  in 
fact,  seldom  came  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  justiciary.  It  happened  so  rarely, 
that  men  taken  in  treasonable  practices 
were  executed  otherwise  than  by  martial 
law,  that  it  is  no  wonder  those  writers 
were  so  sparing  on  a  subject  for  which 
they  had  small  or  no  materials:  even 
Henry  de  Essex,  charged  by  Montford 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  with  treason 
and  cowardice,  was  allowed  his  combat 
before  the  marshal ;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  trial  per  pares  in  matters 
of  treason  was  not  then  established,  and 
even  so  late  as  the  present  reign  (that  of 
Edward  the  Second)  the  law  of  treason,  or 
at  least  the  practice  of  conducting  trials  on 
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treasonable  accusation,  was  so  imperfectly 
understood,  that  we  seldom  see  two  male- 
factors treated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  barons  assumed  power  to  themselves 
to  try  Piers  Gaveston  :  they  condemned 
and  executed  him  ;  whilst  Edward  or  his 
ministers  punished  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
for  his  rebellion  by  martial  law.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Andrew  Hard  ay,  ac- 
cused of  treasonable  communication  with 
the  King  of  Scotland,  suffered  without 
any  regular  trial.  Each  act  of  arbitrary 
violence  became  a  precedent  for  a  suc- 
ceeding, until  the  barons,  awakened  to 
the  enormity  of  depriving  each  other  of 
life  without  the  shadow  of  substantiated 
accusation,  obtained  the  celebrated  act, 
25  Edward  III.,  declaratory  of  the  law 
of  treason. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Gloucester  and  his 
companions  at  Hereford,  the  hall  of  the 
castle  was  prepared  for  their  condemna- 
tion :  we  will  not  say  trial,  for  both  the 
favourite's  father  and  himself  followed 
the  steps  of  those  victims  marked  by 
his  own  hand,  in  the  same  manner,  for 
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the  slaughter.  The  hall  was  large  and 
capacious,  and,  being  usually  occupied 
by  the  justices  in  eyre  when  they  went 
their  circuits,  was  fitted  with  a  bench 
and  appurtenances  befitting  a  court  of 
justice.  A  temporary  throne  was  erected 
for  the  queen,  with  seats  for  the  prince, 
clergy,  and  barons,  who  were  promis- 
cuously to  form  the  jurors  and  the 
judges  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  evidence 
against  them.  At  an  early  hour  the 
inner  bail  or  court  of  the  castle  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  who  could 
scarcely  be  repressed  from  entering  the 
hall  by  the  authority  and  threats  of  the 
poursuivants,  catchpoles,  cacherells,  spa- 
darii,  thirdborrows,  and  other  officers  in 
attendance.  They  were  at  length  ob- 
liged to  apply  to  the  constable  of  the 
castle  for  a  guard  of  men  at  arms  ;  upon 
whose  arrival  the  mob  became  somewhat 
more  peaceable,  though  even  then,  the 
guard  consisting  of  Hainaulters,  the  rus- 
tics with  confidence  (we  might  say  impu- 
dence) of  the  true  English  mould,  passed 
a  thousand  coarse  jokes  upon  the  appear- 
ance and  accoutrements  of  the  foreigners- 
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But  happily  the  broad  Saxon  of* the  Here- 
ford peasantry  was  perfectly  unknown  to 
any  one  of  the  soldiers  ;  so  that  their 
taunts  and  jeers  flew  about  unregarded. 
At  length  the  advent  of  the  queen  from 
the  episcopal  palace  was  announced  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  minstrelsy.  In 
the  words  of  an  old  author, 

{l  This  was  do  with  merry  sonne, 

With  pipes,  trumps,  and  tabors  thereto, 
And  loud  clarions  they  blew  also/' 

The  crowd,  which  had  hitherto  entirely 
surrounded  the  portal  of  the  hall,  was  now 
forced  back  by  the  men  at  arms  upon  either 
side,  leaving  a  wide  space  perfectly  free 
for  the  advance  of  the  cavalcade.  Several 
well  mounted  radmen  or  hobilers  first 
came  up  at  full  speed :  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  constabularies  of  men  at  arms 
on  horseback,  who  formed  on  each  side  of 
the  portal,  to  the  utter  exclusion  and  great 
i ndignation  of  the  rustics.  Nevertheless, 
the  queen  and  herattendantshadno  sooner 
come  in  sight,  than  they  made  the  con- 
cave  of  heaven  ring  with  their  applause. 
The  queen,  mounted  on   a   beautiful 
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Spanish  genet,  superbly  caparisoned,  and 
attended  by  the  prince,  and  all  the  no- 
bility, knights,  and  esquires  of  the  court, 
made  a  halt  at  the  portal  of  the  castle. 
She  was  assisted  to  alight  by  Mortimer 
and  the  Lord  John  of  Hainault,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  throne  in  the  hall  of 
justice.    The  prince  and  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster (as  of  the  blood  royal)  occupied  a 
part  of  the  bench  adjoining  the  chair  of 
state  ;  and  the  other  peers  took  their  seats 
on  the  benches  prepared  for  their  accom- 
modation.    The  knights,  esquires,  men 
at  arms,  yeomen,  and  others,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  assemblage,  filled  a  space 
which,   railed  off  from  the  body  of  the 
hall,  left  room  sufficient  for  the  prisoners 
and  their  guard  in  front  of  the  throne. 
The  poursuivants  and  spadarii,  with  their 
batons  and  swords  of  office,  walked  slowly 
to  and  fro  within  the  railing,  hushing  the 
clamorous,   and  fixing  the    unsteady  to 
one  situation.     On   a  board  within  the 
area  allotted  for  the  prisoners  lay  a  ta- 
bard, whereon  were  emblazoned  the  arms 
of  Gloucester,  garnished  with  large  let- 
ters of  embroidery,  plainly  legible,  com- 
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posing  the  verses  of  the  52d  Psalm. 
"  Quid  gloriaris  in  malitia  potens?" — 
"  Iniquitatem  tota  die  injustitiam  cogi- 
tavit  lingua  tua :  sicut  novacula  acuta  fe- 
cisti  dolum,"  &c. 

When  every  preparation  had  been  ar- 
ranged, the  constable  of  the  castle  was 
ordered  to  produce  his  prisoners.  The 
castellan  quitted  the  hall,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  aside-door  communicating  with 
the  keep  of  the  fortress  was  opened,  and 
Gloucester,  supported  by  two  yeomen, 
was  borne  into  the  hall.  Simon  Reading, 
the  king's  marshal,  and  the  Chancellor 
de  Baldock,  followed  their  patron,  They 
were  all  heavily  fettered,  and  in  their 
countenances  wore  the  signs  of  a  settled 
and  unflinching  despair.  Despenser,on 
arriving  in  front  of  his  judges,  which  was 
the  station  intended  for  his  occupation, 
was  found  incapable  of  sustaining  him- 
self. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  supply 
him  with  a  high-backed  chair,  against 
which  he  reposed  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion. Want  of  sustenance  had  wrought 
so  great  a  change  in  the  once  lively  and 
handsome   favourite,  that  he  rather  re- 
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sembled  a  dead  body  lately  inhumed,  but 
now  withdrawn  from  its  sepulchre,  than  a 
living,  breathing,  and  sentient  creature. 
The  hollows  of  his  eyes  seemed  like  two 
caverns,  the  darkness  whereof  is  half  dis- 
pelled by  the  feeble  gleam  of  an  expiring 
taper  ;  and  the  features  of  his  face,  promi- 
nent with  starvation,  had  an  appearance 
wholly  demoniac  and  unearthly.  There  was 
in  his  countenance  no  indication  of  fear, 
no  expression  of  hope,  no  manifestation 
of  desired  revenge  :  sullen,  desperate,  and 
uncompromisingly  haughty  to  the  last,  he 
showed  no  symptom  of  regret  at  his  fallen 
state,  nor  any  desire  to  conciliate  the 
mercy  of  his  judges.  In  this  respect  his 
companions  in  suffering  shared  his  senti- 
ments. The  marshal  wras  nigh  as  ob- 
noxious as  himself  to  the  queen  and  her 
paramour,  and  had  no  reason  to  expect 
their  favour.  The  chancellor,  though 
shielded  beneath  the  undefined  privileges 
of  the  clergy  from  actual  death,  was  sen- 
sible that  his  punishment  would  be  as 
bitter  as  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could 
inflict  upon  him.  His  most  dreaded 
enemies,   moreover,   were   men    of  the 
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clerical  profession  also,  who,  unwilling  to 
form  a  precedent  against  their  order  by 
suffering  the  capital  punishment  of  a 
member,  would  take  such  methods  for 
his  mortification,  as  should  leave  him 
little  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  escape  from 
death.  The  very  hopelessness,  therefore, 
of  mercy,  took  away  from  the  prisoners 
all  desire  to  seek  it.  Their  despair  ren- 
dered them  bold,  hardy,  and  callous  to 
the  taunts  and  to  the  threats  of  their 
blood-thirsty  adversaries,  some  of  whom 
displayed  as  much  ferocity  as  the  savage 
Indian  towards  his  vanquished  captive. 

When  the  bustle  arising  from  the  en- 
tree of  the  prisoners  had  subsided,  a  law- 
yer, Sir  Simon  de  Bereford,  prepared  to 
read  the  charge  of  accusation.  But  first 
the  prisoners  were  summoned,  indivi- 
dually, to  stand  up  and  plead  to  the 
court,  a  formality  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon 
era. 

Until  this  moment,  Gloucester  had 
kept  his  recumbent  posture,  with  his 
hood  drawn  over  his  head,  showing  no 
sign  of  recognition  either  of  his  situation, 
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or  of  his  judges;  but  when  urged  by  one 
of  the  poursuivants  to  put  himself  upon 
the  assembly  for  his  trial,   or,  in  the  vul- 
gar phrase,  to  hold  up  his  hand  for  God 
and  his    country,  he  slowly  raised  him- 
self, and,  untying  his  hood,  suffered  it  to 
fall  back  upon  his  shoulders:  he  then, 
with  much   difficulty,   got  upon  his  feet, 
and    staggering    forward,    grasped    the 
table,  upon  which  lay  his  coat-armour,  as 
a  support.     The  queen  gazed  upon  the 
awful  figure  with  a  sentiment  of  mingled, 
fear  and    horror,    whilst   Mortimer  mo- 
tioned the   poursuivants  to  prevent  his 
further  advance.     The  officers,   thus  tu- 
tored, advanced  towards  the  fallen  earl, 
and  laid  their  hands  upon  him  ;  but  with 
a  desperate  effort,  (almost  incredible  con- 
sidering  his   debility),    he   shook    them 
from  him,  and  cried,  "  Back,  vile  grooms, 
though  on  the  threshold  of  death,    my 
blood  is  still  noble,  and  shall  remain  so 
despite  the  malice  of  my  foes.     Where- 
fore is  it  ye  bring  me  here  ?     For  what 
assured  purpose  is  this  painted  tabard  ? 
"Where  is  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  ?     Where 
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is  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  ?  Have  I  not  your 
knightly  words,  that  my  trial  shall  be 
tree,  open,  and  unconstrained  ?  Answer 
me  soothly,  ye  men  of  little  faith." 

"  On  my  life,  Despenser,"  cried  the 
earl,  rising,  "  I  expect  thy  trial  to  be  free, 
open,  and  unconstrained." 

"  And  I,  by  the  Holy  Virgin,"  ex- 
claimed the  poursuivant. 

"  Ay,  indeed !"  returned  Gloucester, 
with  a  bitter  grin.  "  Where,  then,  is  my 
judge?  Where  are  my  peers?  Where  the 
evidence  against  me,  and  my  own  testi- 
mony ?" 

"  False  villain,  dost  thou  not  behold 
them,"  cried  Mortimer  ;  "  thine  injured 
queen  is  thy  judge, — these  outraged 
nobles  are  thy  peers,  —  the  whole  coun- 
try is  witness  of  thy  foul  deeds,  —  and 
thou  hast  not  one  testimony  that  can 
speak  for  thee,  without  blushing  crimson 
for  his  falsehood." 

"  Dost  thou  call  that  perjured  French- 
woman my  judge  ?"  replied  Gloucester  ; 
"  that  vile  adulteress,  who  hath  sacrificed 
her  noble  husband  to  thy  wizard  practice  ? 
g  2 
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and  this  handful  of  spotted  rebels,  are 
they  the  chivalrous  peerage  of  England  ? 
Go  to,  Mortimer,  thou  art  a  worthy  lord 
for  nobles  so  respectable." 

The  Lord  of  Wigmore  bit  his  lips  and 
clenched  his  fist  in  an  agony  of  rage  :  the 
queen,  covered  with  shame,  was  con- 
strained to  conceal  her  emotion  by  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  ;  whilst  the  assembled  peers 
looked  on  each  other,  the  queen,  and  the 
prisoner,  by  turns,  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. 

At  length  Mortimer,  unable  to  bear 
the  horrid  suspense  in  which  they  stood, 
rose  up,  and  cried,  "  Is  it  to  be  endured, 
my  lords,  that  this  traitor  shall  thus  dis- 
parage his  queen,  and  contemn  ourselves 
to  our  very  teeth?  Has  he  not,  even 
now,  though  his  life  had  before  been 
guiltless,  said  enough  to  bring  upon  him 
death  fairly  and  worthily  ?  Why  wait  we 
then  here?  let  him  hence  to  the  gibbet." 

«  God  forbid,"  said  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, "  that  the  words  of  a  madman 
should  affect  his  life,  or  preclude  him 
from  a  fair  and  temperate  trial!     No, 
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fair  Sirs,  if  he  will  answer  to  the  accus- 
ation— " 

"  I  will  answer  to  no  accusation," 
cried  Gloucester,  furiously.  "  Ye  are  no 
court — no  judge  —  no  peers — ye  have 
no  power  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
vilest  man  that  breathes,  much  less  an 
earl  full  better  than  yourselves.  Ye  have 
usurped  authority,  driven  the  king  from 
his  throne,  robbed  the  nobility  of  their 
privileges,  and  forced  the  common  herd 
to  bow  down  at  the  sight  of  that  ac- 
cursed idol." 

"  Hear  him,  my  lords!"  cried  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  high  astonish, 
ment  and  indignation.  "  Hear  this  most 
foul,  most  false,  ard  most  malignant 
traitor.  Can  you  believe  this  to  be  the 
man  who  deprived  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
my  noble  friend,  of  life  by  bloody  vio- 
lence? Can  you  believe  that  he  who 
thus  exclaims  against  trial,  but  by  law 
and  precedent,  formality  and  ancient 
usage,  is  the  same  man  who  hath 
drenched  the  scaffold  with  the  best  blood 
of  England  ?  Can  this  be  he,  who,  usurp, 
ing  the  lands  of  many  a  valiant  peer, 
g  3 
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and  of  many  a  patriot;  nay,  those  lands 
and  moveables  dedicated  to  religion, 
and  the  service  of  the  Templars,  doth 
now,  as  an  angel  of  light,  as  a  cham- 
pion of  law,  as  a  friend  of  freedom, 
cry  out  upon  us  as  traitors,  usurpers, 
and  oppressors  ?  Oh  !  shame  upon  thee, 
Despenser. — When  thou  wert  at  the 
helm,  and  might'st  have  guided  the  bark 
in  peace,  and  happiness,  and  credit,  why 
did'st  thou  not  then  practice  thy  theory 
of  liberty  J  Why  did'st  thou  not  then 
suffer  thy  foes  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
country's  voice?  What  right  of  com- 
plaint could'st  thou  have  had,  if  the  mo- 
ment thou  wert  made  prisoner,  thou 
had'st  been  hurried  to  the  block  untried, 
uncondemned,  and  sent  unshriven  to  thy 
judgment?  None  —  that  method  is  thine 
own  ;  and  that  evil  thou  has  worked 
upon  others,  of  right  thou  should'st  expect 
thyself." 

"  Young  prince !"  said  Despenser,  in 
a  steady,  unbroken  voice,  and  without 
noticing  the  oration  of  the  prelate ; 
"  thine  eyes  are  now  blinded  by  the  wiles 
of  thy  false  mother  and   her  paramour. 
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from  beholding  truly  the  monstrous  vil- 
lainy of  their  deeds;  but  a  time  will 
come,  if  the  vision  of  futurity  does  not 
mock  a  dying  man,  when  their  treasons 
shall  be  as  naked,  as  bare,  as  plain,  as  the 
wide,  and  mantleness,  and  unsheltered 
ocean.  I  seek  not  to  live  ;  for  ye  have 
gone  too  far  in  treachery  to  halt,  but 
upon  the  bloody  bier  of  your  sovereign  ; 
but  if  life  were  dearer  to  me  than  is 
mine  eternal  soul,  I  would  not  save  it  by 
pleading  before  this  traitorous  and  ille- 
gal tribunal.  —  No  ;  let  me  be  the  martyr 
of  your  violence,  and  let  the  world  be- 
hold the  deed  ;  but  I  will  not  die  by  the 
shadow  of  legal  adjudication,  while  the 
substance  is  far  away.  I  stand  here, 
Hugh  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  whatever 
be  your  sentence,  I  protest  alike  against 
it,  and  the  authority  of  my  judges." 

The  strength  and  energy  of  Des- 
penser's  feelings  had  hitherto  borne  him 
up  against  the  exhaustion  of  his  bodily 
frame  ;  but  that  very  energy  of  feeling 
had  been  so  astonishing,  his  language  so 
vehement,  and  the  agitation  of  his  soul  so 
extreme,  that  he  now  swooned  in  the 
G  4 
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arms  of  the  officers,  who  -bore  him  back- 
wards to  the  seat.  He,  for  some  time, 
appeared  to  be  dying :  a  hectic  flush 
came  and  went  with  great  rapidity  upon 
his  features,  and  a  noise,  resembling  the 
death-rattle,  in  the  agony  of  corporal  dis- 
solution, was  heard  in  his  throat.  De 
Baldock  and  Reading,  much  affected, 
hung  over  him,  and  awaited  in  agonizing 
suspense,  the  catastrophe  of  his  suffer- 
ings. They  were,  however,  disappointed. 
Despenser  again  unclosed  his  eyes,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  enemies,  who  were  al- 
ready fearful  that  their  victim  had  escaped 
them. 

The  chancellor  De  Baldock,  and  the 
marshal  Simon  Reading,  were  then  called 
upon  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  5  but  they,  as  their  patron,  denied 
its  authority,  and  refused  to  put  them- 
selves upon  its  judgment.  The  lawyer, 
De  Bereford,  now  proposed  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  accusation  should  be  taken  pro 
confessOy  and  that  judgment  should  be 
pronounced  against  the  prisoners.  This 
mode  of  bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion 
was,  at  first,  objected  to  by  the  Earl  of 
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Lancaster,  who  urged  the  prisoners,  by 
numerous  arguments,  to  retract  their  de- 
clarations, and  submit  to  the  court.  But 
they  were  inflexible ;  and  Lancaster,  pi- 
qued at  their  obstinacy,  gave  his  fiat  with 
the  other  nobles.  Judgment  was  then  pro- 
nounced, that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
should  be  clad  in  his  coat-armour,  set 
upon  an  azaldus,  (so  the  Latin  record  ex- 
presses it,  meaning  a  poor  broken  down 
horse),  and  thereon  conveyed  to  the 
gallows,  where,  his  arms  being  reversed, 
he  should  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead  ;  that  his  head,  being  then  cut  of£ 
should  be  sent  to  London,  there  to  be 
affixed  on  the  bridge ;  and  his  body, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  distributed 
into  four  several  parts  of  the  realm.  The 
judgment  of  Simon  de  Reading  was  ex- 
actly similar ;  but  that  of  De  Baldock 
varied  in  the  most  important  particulars, 
for  he  was  to  be  delivered,  under  the 
gallows,  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
was  to  keep  him  thereafter  in  close  con- 
finement. Whilst  this  adjudication  was 
recited  by  De  Bereford,  the  whole  court 
kept  a  solemn  and  awful  silence.  The 
prisoners  looked  upon  each  other  with  a 
g  5 
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sad  but  calm  composure,  and  seemed  al- 
ready to  be  far  distant  in  their  spirits 
from  all  that  was  earthly,  and  now  un- 
profitable. The  eye  of  Gloucester  again 
emitted  a  gleam  of  splendour,  as  he  sum- 
moned fortitude  to  sustain  the  last  and 
trying  scene ;  and  with  great  reverence 
he  kissed  a  holy  rood  which  De  Baldock 
offered  to  his  salutation.  The  marshal, 
Simon  de  Reading,  joined  in  his  devo- 
tion, and  prepared,  without  emotion,  for 
the  final  struggle.  There  were  few  in 
this  large  assemblage  of  people  that  were 
not  affected  with  the  decent  and  becom- 
ing demeanour  with  which  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  met  their  fate.  The 
queen,  Mortimer,  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  the  lawyer,  were,  however, 
quite  free  from  any  touch  of  pity.  They 
triumphed  in  the  sufferings  of  their  vic- 
tims ;  whilst  the  prince,  and  the  more 
worthy  of  the  nobles,  suffered  a  deep 
and  heartfelt  dejection.  The  recitation 
of  the  judgment  being  concluded,  the 
poursuivsnts  were  ordered  to  place  the 
painted  tabard  on  the  person  of  Despen- 
ser,  —  an  indignity  which  the  favourite 
bore  with  perfect   meekness  and  tolera- 
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tion.  De  Reading  was  also  clad  in  his 
coat-armour,  and  the  chancellor  in  his 
priestly  garments,  both  of  which  were 
intended  to  be  stripped  and  reversed 
upon  the  scaffold  ;  and  with  like  patience 
and  sobriety  as  their  companions,  the 
marshal  and  De  Baldock  suffered  this 
bitter  humiliation.  The  court  then  call- 
ed the  Constable  of  Hereford,  and,  ac- 
cording to  form,  delivered  the  sentence, 
and  the  prisoners,  into  his  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  immediate  execution. 

The  castellan,  a  man  whose  ferocious 
demeanour  was  equalled  by  his  fawning 
servility  to  the  faction  in  power,  thinking 
his  attachment  to  the  queen's  service 
could  be  no  better  shown  than  by  treating 
his  prisoners  with  brutality,  immediately 
formed  a  guard  of  the  civil  officers,  second- 
ed by  an  escort  of  men  at  arms,  and  pre- 
pared to  conduct  Despenser  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  scaffold.  Gloucester,  as- 
sisted by  the  poursuivants,  attempting  to 
rise,  but  failing  in  the  effort,  fell  back  into 
his  seat,  and  the  constable,  at  length  sensi- 
ble of  his  incapacity  to  stir  without  assist- 
ance, ordered  the  horse  upon  which  he 
g  6 
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was  to  ride  to  the  scaffold,  to  be  brought 
into  the  hall.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  wretched  jade,  which 
appeared  nigh  as  feeble  as  its  intended 
rider,  could  be  forced,  by  the  application 
of  the  scourge,  to  ascend  two  low  and 
broad  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  portal ; 
and  when  it  had  attained  the  even  floor- 
ing of  the  hall,  some  time  elapsed  before 
it  recovered  from  the  exertion.  One  part 
of  the  railing  which  fronted  the  door 
being  raised,  the  poor  animal  was  dragged 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  amid  the 
murmurs  and  laughter  of  the  populace, 
whose  feelings  of  awe,  occasioned  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  passed  scene,  had  in  a 
great  measure  evaporated  at  the  sight  of 
this  miserable  courser.  The  horse,  with- 
out saddle  or  bridle,  was  led  by  a  halter, 
intended  by  the  constable  for  the  instru- 
ment of  Gloucester's  death ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Earl,  unresistingly  placed 
upon  its  back,  where  he  was  unable  to 
support  his  position,  was  sustained  by  a 
poursuivant  on  each  side.  The  march 
now  commenced.  A  body  of  men  at 
arms,  taking  the  lead  in  the  procession, 
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was  succeeded  by  a  company  of  civil 
officers.  Despenser,  already  in  a  lethargy* 
which  deprived  him  of  feeling,  and  con- 
sequently of  suffering,  next  followed  :  the 
marshal  and  the  chancellor  succeeded 
him,  guarded  by  another  company  of 
poursuivants,  and  a  second  constabulary 
of  hauthoners.  The  castellan  himself 
rode  at  the  side  of  the  cavalcade,  attended 
by  the  officials  of  Adam  de  Torleton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who,  for  their  mas- 
ter, were  to  receive  De  Baldock  from  his 
hands  under  the  gallows ;  an  occupation 
which  the  proud  prelate  esteemed  beneath 
his  dignity.  In  this  order  the  procession 
quitted  the  castle,  which  was  speedily 
abandoned  by  the  populace  and  soldiers, 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  final 
catastrophe.  Silence  now  resumed  its 
sway  within  the  hall.  The  nobles  sat  in 
contemplative  expectation,  or  conversed 
in  whispers;  ever  and  anon  casting 
glances  of  inquiry  upon  the  queen  and 
Mortimer.  The  latter,  gratified  by  the 
ruin  of  his  foe,  could  scarcely  repress  his 
inward  satisfaction  ;  and  the  queen,  no 
less  pleased  with  the  triumph,  had  much 
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trouble  to  compose  her  countenance  to 
a  grave  and  sober  confirmation.  The 
reveries  of  all  were,  however,  disturbed 
by  the  loud  blast  of  the  trumpet,  pro- 
claiming that  Gloucester  was  launched 
into  eternity. 

This  signal  chilled  the  blood  of  the 
peers,  who  shuddered  at  the  horrid  and 
degrading  fate  of  one  of  their  own  order. 
Mortimer,  who  found  himself  compelled 
to  make  some  effort  for  the  dissolution 
of  this  feeling,  which  threatened  to  be- 
come  mischievous,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  So 
perish  every  traitor  to  his  country  !"  to 
which  most  of  the  nobles  gave  a  respon- 
sive "  Amen." 

"  God  pardon  his  sins  !"  cried  young 
Edward,  who  was,  more  than  any  other, 
touched  at  this  awful  scene,  "  and  make 
his  bitter  and  disgraceful  end  a  warning 
to  all."  A  second  trumpet  announced 
the  death  of  the  marshal  Simon  de  Read- 
ing ;  and  presently  after,  a  loud  clangour 
of  clarions  and  minstrelsy  assured  the 
court  that  their  sentence  was  fully  exe- 
cuted. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

How  long  shall  fortune  fail  me  now, 
And  harrow  me  with  fear  and  dread  ? 
How  long  shall  I  in  bale  abide, 
In  misery  my  life  to  lead  ? 

Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  court,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  the  execution  of 
Gloucester  and  De  Reading,  Sir  Aubrey 
Marcel  and  Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Foh'e, 
quitting  the  castle,  retired  to  the  lodgings 
^f  the  former  at  the  palace,  where  they  en- 
tered into  conversation  upon  that  subject 
nearest  to  Aubrey's  heart,  —  the  situation 
of  his  beloved  mistress.  De  la  Folie 
there  explained  to  the  poursuivant  the 
manner  in  which  Du  Chatelet  had  learn- 
ed  his  attachment  to  Blanche,  informed 
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him  of  his  rage  upon  the  discovery,  and, 
lastly,  of  the  pacification  which  had  been 
concluded,  leaving  Blanche  but  the  short 
space  of  one  month  before  she  would 
become  the  Marcher's  bride. 

"  Half  of  that  month,"  continued  the 
French  knight,  "  is  passed.  Thy  mistress 
sits  lonely  in  her  bower;  and  here  art 
thou  attending  the  court,  when  thou 
shouldest  be  in  Cheshire  seeking  her  res- 
cue by  force  or  stratagem. — By  force, 
i'faith,  is  impossible  ;  Orlando,  with  his 
good  sword  Durindana,  or  Agrican, 
assisted  by  Tranchera,  would  have  done 
little  against  the  ferocious  Marcher  and 
his  pillaging  men  at  arms  ;  and  as  for  stra- 
tagem, by  my  faith,  I  believe  thou  hast 
less  wit  in  that  way  than  a  bercelet  of  a 
year  old.  Thy  mistress  is  of  my  advice 
in  this  respect,  for  fearing  thou  wouldest 
prove  a  bungler  if  left  to  thine  own  dis- 
positions, she  conjured  me  to  join  thee 
at  court,  and  give  thee  the  benefit  of  my 
counsel.'5 

"  Prithee,  De la  Folie,"  replied  thepour- 
suivant,  "  rein  up  thine  extravagance. 
Thou  do'st  talk  of  our  ill  fortune  as  if 
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fate  could  be  averted  by  a  simple  word. 
I  have  but  one  effort  to  make ;  if  it  fail  me, 
farewell  to  Europe  and  to  life." 

"Farewell  to  life!' '  cried  the  French 
knight  in  great  astonishment. 

"Thou  do'st  speak  like  a  peasant,  Marcel. 
What!  yield  up  thy  life,  because  thou  can'st 
not  gain  thy  mistress  !  by  my  faith,  that  is 
not  my  philosophy.  Willingly  will  I  put 
life  in  hazard  for  the  honour  or  service  of 
a  beautiful  woman  5  but  if  I  am  foiled  in 
my  pursuit  of  her,  shall  I  gain  pleasure 
or  happiness  by  throwing  away  my  body 
to  the  boot  of  my  ill  success  ?  F  faith,  not 
I;  the  loss  of  the  woman  is  enough,  with- 
out adding  to  it  that  of  my  precious  car- 
case. But  what  is  thy  plan  ?  Let  me  hear, 
and  I  will  counsel  thee." 

"  Thou  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  till  the  evening,"  answered  the 
poursuivant,  "  my  project  will  then  be 
crowned  with  success,  or  I  shall  wish  the 
fate  of  Despenser  had  been  mine  own." 

"  Thou  art  mighty  close,  Sir  poursui- 
vant," said  De  la  Folie,  "to  a  knight  who 
hath  ridden  a  hundred  miles  for  thy  ser- 
vice.   By  our  lady,  I  fancy  thy  scheme  to 
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be  of  some  wild  desperate  character, 
which  never  will  render  thee  a  hair's 
breadth  of  good,  and  may  prove  thy  bane. 
Pardieu,  I  must  have  an  eye  on  thee." 

The  poursuivant  smiled,  and  relenting 
at  this  display  of  the  knight's  friendship, 
replied,  "What  if  I  should  apply  to  the 
queen,  to  whom  I  haverendered  some  ser- 
vice ?  Think'st  thou  she  would  not  help 
me  at  my  need  ?" 

"  Help  thee  !"  cried  the  Frenchman, 
"  aye,  by  saint  Denis,  or  the  foul  fiend 
should  help  her.  Thy  capture  of  Despen- 
ser,  thy  rescuing  her  favor  yester-night, 
if  it  were  nought  else,  should  make  her 
propitious  to  thy  suit.  But  let  me  coun- 
sel thee:  back  thy  prayer  with  the 
interest  of  prince  Edward  and  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster, — Go  thou  and  seek  the  prince; 
I  will  speak  to  the  Earl.  If  she  should 
refuse  ye  all  three,  why  then — " 

"What  then?" 

"  Thou  mayest  about  guess,"  continued 
De  la  Folie,  in  a  tone  of  great  sobriety 
and  acuteness, "  the  fate  of  king  Edward." 

"  Ha !  what  mean'st  thou  ?" 

"  Marcel,  I  see  thou  art  less  accustomed 
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to  court  intrigue  and  to  state  necessity 
than  I  am  ;  though  the  Virgin  knows  my 
knowledge  of  either  is  but  small,  yet, 
blind  as  I  am,  I  can  see  it  is  not  the 
queen's  interest  to  offend  Du  Chatelet. 
He  holds  the  royal  lion  in  a  net,  and  may 
slip  the  noose  when  it  lists  him." 

This  hint  gave  great  anxiety  to  Sir 
Aubrey*  It  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
precariousness  of  that  application  which 
he  had  before  assured  himself  would  be 
granted  without  hesitation  ;  but  which  he 
now  saw  clouded  with  procrastinating  in- 
quiries, harassing  suspenses,  and  an  un- 
definable  termination.  Still  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  queen's  power  being  effectu- 
al, provided  she  had  the  will  to  baffle  the 
tyranny  of  the  Marcher  and  Sir  Roger 
Taillebois,  whose  utmost  force  he  despis- 
ed, as  insufficient  to  make  head  against 
her  authority.  The  only  thing,  there- 
fore, to  be  sought,  was  the  queen's  coun- 
tenance and  approbation,  aided  by  which, 
and  in  case  of  resistance,  by  a  body  of 
forces,  the  poursuivant  would  be  under  no 
inquietude  for  the  issue  of  his  quarrel. 
Thus  had  the  bachelor,  with  the  sanguine 
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spirit  of  youth,  armed  the  whole  kingdom 
on  his  side  against  the  ravisher  of  his 
mistress ;  nor  did  he  perceive  any  thing 
novel  or  extraordinary  in  thus  setting  a 
kingdom  by  the  ears  to  recover  possession 
of  his  lady  love.  He  walked  through 
the  chamber  with  a  rapidity  equalling  the 
whirl  of  his  own  ideas,  muttering  to  him- 
self as  though  he  had  been  solitary  in  his 
apartment.  "  Woe  to  thee,  Du  Chatelet ! 
thy  reign  is  nigh  a  close — the  raven  hath 
flapped  his  wing  over  thy  haughty  crest, 
the  escutcheon,  reft  from  thy  castle -gate, 
shall  soon  hang  over  thy  tomb,  moulder- 
ing and  forgotten.  Woe  unto  thee,  thou 
false-hearted  tyrant !  the  sword  is  drawn, 
and  the  lance  couched,  that  shall  lay  thy 
head  in  the  dust.  Wail  not,  Morgana ! 
grieve  not,  my  beloved !  the  hour  of  thy 
rescue  is  nigh — the  hour  of  thy  triumph, 
and  of  Du  Chatelet' s  despair." 

"  By  our  lady,  Marcel,"  interrupted  Sir 
Raimonnet,  "  thou  art  like  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  who  thought  he  had  the  holy 
sepulchre  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  on  this 
side  the  Bosphorus.  Thou  do'st  know  the 
issue  of  his  expedition,  fame,  immortality, 
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and  six  feet  of  cold  earth.  I  play  not  the 
historian  to  discourage  thee  ;  but  make 
sure  of  the  queen  ere  thou  do'st  indulge 
in  the  sanguine  dream  of  conquest  and 
revenge." 

11  I  will  see  Prince  Edward  instantly," 
replied  Aubrey.  "  The  sun  of  to-mor- 
row shall  rise  upon  my  march.  There 
are  knights  enow  of  my  fellowship  that 
will  heartily  bear  harness  in  my  quar- 
rel." 

The  entrance  of  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
who  bore  in  his  hand  a  sealed  packet,  put 
a  stop  to  this  conversation. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  ye  at  the  castle," 
said  the  Knight  of  Hainault.  "  A  Welsh 
captain,  one  Griffith  Merodoc,  has  just 
arrived  here  from  Bristol,  the  bearer  of 
this  packet.  I  have  given  him  in  charge 
to  a  yeoman  of  the  kitchen,  who  has  pro- 
mised to  show  him  countenance.  Welsh- 
men and  Frenchmen,  De  la  Folie,  are 
content  if  they  may  dip  their  ringers  into 
an  English  cooking  pot,  and  after  lick 
them.  The  very  skimmings  of  boiled  beef 
are  a  luxury  to  those  who  feed  the  year 
round  on  sour  grapes  or  stinking  onions." 
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"Ay,  i'faith,"  cried  Sir  Raimonnet, 
"  or  on  black  bread,  as  your  friends  in 
Hainault." 

"  That  custom  we  learnt  from  you," 
returned  Sir  Walter,  laughing;  "  meslin 
bread  was  never  known  in  Hainault  till 
it  began  to  be  imported  some  ten  years 
ago  from  Tournay.  But  if  our  yeoman 
and  villains  eat  your  coarse  bolmeng,  in 
return  ye  buy  of  us  your  manchet  and 
simnell,  your  wastel  and  cocket  bread." 

"  Some  of  it,  I  grant  ye,"  said  the 
French  knight ;  "  but  at  Paris  we  make 
better.  The  king's  baker  hath  a  delicate 
hand  in  the  mingling  of  his  cates  ;  they 
are  light,  short,  and  nutritive ;  whilst 
those  of  foreign  preparation  are  heavy, 
tough,  coarse,  and  indelicate." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !"  ejaculated  Manny  ; 
"  thou  hast  sure  lent  thine  hand  to  the 
rolling  pin  and  dough  trencher,  or  thou 
would'st  not  be  so  knowing  ?" 

u  Why,  truth  to  tell,  Manny,"  answer- 
ed Sir  Raimonnet,  "  thou  art  somewhat 
nigh  the  mark,  for  tho'  I  have  not  worn 
the    baker's  apron,  nor    flourished    his 
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baton,  yet  oft  have  I  visited  the  kitchen, 
and  surveyed  his  operations." 

"  Thou  art  a  good  cook,  then  ?"  cried 
Sir  Walter. 

"Cook!"  echoed  the  French  knight, 
who  became  rather  vain  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. "  I  can  dress  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl 
as  well  as  thou  would'st  wish  to  see  them ; 
and  know  the  turn  of  a  buck  haunch 
better  than  any  groom  of  the  spit  in 
France  or  England." 

"  Gramercy  on  thy  accomplishments!" 
cried  Sir  Walter  ;  "  thou  would'st  make  a 
notable  clerk  of  the  kitchen." 

"  And  for  subtiities  and  devices,"  con- 
tinued De  la  Folie,  "  I  have  no  rival. 
On  the  accession  of  the  present  king  of 
France,  I  composed  one  that  cost  five 
thousand  gold  francs ;  which,  if  thou 
would'st  like  to  hear  described  — " 

"  By  no  means,"  cried  the  Hainaulter  ; 
"  I  can  take  thy  taste  in  subtiities  on  thine 
own  credit." 

"Ay,  thou  mayest,"  returned  the 
French  knight ;  "  but  thou  can'st  not  di- 
vine the  rare,  and  happy,  and  magnifL 
cent  devices — the  blazons — the  figures  — 
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the  legends  and  mottoes  —  the  quarter- 
ings  and  impalements  —  by  my  faith,  the 
remembrance  of  it  ought  to  outlive  the 
pyramids,  to  which  it  had  a  resemblance. 
Thou  had'st  better  let  me  entertain  thee 
with  a  full  account.' ' 

"  No,  no ;"  returned  Manny,  "  I  will 
not  disparage  thy  judgment  by  putting  it 
to  examination.  If  I  were  to  listen  to 
thy  narrative,  it  might  seem  I  doubted 
thy  capability.1' 

"  But  thou  see'st  Aubrey  is  engaged 
with  his  letters,"  said  Sir  Raimonnet. 

"  I  have  done,  I  have  done,"  cried  the 
poursuivant,  "  here  are  letters  from  my 
father  detailing  those  particulars  thou 
hast  but  now  recounted  to  me.  Read, 
Manny,  I  promised  thou  should'st  know 
my  secret,  and  these  letters  will  explain 
it  to  thee." 

"  But  hast  thou  not  received  a  missive 
from  the  lord  Abbot  before?"  said  De  la 
Folie. 

"  None,"  replied  Aubrey  \  "  wherefore 
do'st  thou  ask  ?" 

"Because,"  returned  Sir  Raimonnet, 
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"he  wrote  to  thee  on  the  night  of  the 
discovery." 

"  Dost  thou  not  hear,  "  said  Marcei, 
"  the  packet  followed  me  to  Bristol,  and 
thence  is  the  delay  ?  But  now,  Manny, 
what  think'st  thou  of  my  dilemma  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  read  this  letter  to  the 
end?"  replied  Sir  Walter. 

"  No,"  answered  the  poursuivant ;  "  I 
saw  it  contained  the  news  of  my  ill  for- 
tune, and  1  have  heard  too  much  of  that  al- 
ready to  be  particular  over  the  repetition." 

"Then  listen,  Marcel,  to  the  voice  of  thy 
father,"  continued  the  Knightof  Hainault; 
"  it  is  a  voice  which  in  a  son's  ear  should 
be  omnipotent  —  unquestionable.  Let  me 
counsel  thee,"  says  he,  "  to  resign  the  lady 
Blanche  to  the  will  of  her  parent.  Thy 
opposition  must  be  fruitless,  if  not  ruin- 
ous to  thyself:  filial  obedience  hath  a  hold 
so  strong  upon  the  heart  of  thy  mistress, 
that  to  her  duty  she  will  sacrifice  herself, 
without  a  murmur  or  a  struggle.  If  thou 
couldst  gain  the  queen  and  prince  to 
maintain  thy  quarrel,  it  would  only  em- 
broil the  nation  without  advancing  thy 
suit.     The  Marcher  can  bring  ten  thous- 
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and  men  into  the  field ;  and,  before  your 
friends  would  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
border,  the  marriage  would  be  consum- 
mated, and  the  prize  reft  from  your  arms. 
We  are  all  in  this  life  subject  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  thou  must  bear  thine  as  a  man 
and  a  soldier." 

The  knight  paused,  and  looked  upon 
the  poursuivant,  whose  countenance, 
greatly  agitated,  showed  the  perturbation 
of  his  soul.  According  to  his  practice, 
when  moved,  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  hurried 
to  and  fro  in  the  chamber,  striking  his 
forehead,  stamping  furiously  on  the  floor, 
and  betraying  every  symptom  of  conflict- 
ing passion,  and  hostility  to  his  father's 
advice.  At  length,  he  halted  before  his 
companions,  and  with  his  features  drawn 
up  in  agony,  and  his  teeth  clenched  to- 
gether? cried,  "  By  my  life  and  soul  I 
cannot,  nor  will  I  give  Morgana  up  — 
what  I  shall  I  act  the  prodigal,  and  throw 
my  best  treasure  into  the  roaring  tide  ? 
Shall  I  cast  an  angel  from  me  into  the 
arms  of  a  devil? — a  hell-born  ruffian,  who 
has  neither  gentleness  nor  charity  ;  and 
who  will  scowl  upon  her,  because  she  has 
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once  loved  me?  No  —  may  I  suffer  re- 
morse, to  which  the  agony  I  now  feel  shall 
be  transport,  if  I  consent  to  abandon 
Morgana,  whilst  there  is  achance,  however 
desperate,  of  saving  her.  She  is  exposed  to 
a  wild  beast,  a  savage  monster,  a  grinning 
demon  ;  and  if  I  do  not  advance  to  her 
rescue,  let  me  doff  my  spurs,  I  am  no 
true  knight.  I  am  unworthy,  brothers, 
of  your  friendship."  He  continued  his 
march  with  renewed  impetuosity,  casting 
forth  sighs  and  groans  of  anguish,  which 
pierced  the  hearts  of  his  companions. 
His  air  and  appearance  became  gradually 
more  wild  and  ferocious  ;  and  his  eye, 
which  was  usually  bright,  now  glared  with 
the  lurid  sparkle  of  insanity.  For  some 
time  he  continued  in  this  unhappy  and 
agonizing  state,  during  which  his  friends 
deemed  it  best  to  watch,  without  disturb- 
ing him,  suffering  his  rage  to  spend  its 
force  without  opposition,  and  reducing 
him  by  that  means  to  a  calmer  and  more 
equanimitous  flow  of  temper.  This  me- 
thod of  conduct  produced  the  desired 
consequence :  the  poursuivant,  whose 
anger  evaporated  in  his  complaints,  leav- 
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ing  behind  a  sad  but  placid  melancholy, 
paced  the  apartment  with  a  step  less  hur- 
ried and  velocitous  ;  his  look  became  less 
frenzied  and  malevolent ;  and  his  groans 
at  length  died  away  altogether.  Sir  Rai- 
monnet  took  the  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing his  mind  from  the  close  contem- 
plation of  his  misfortune  by  saying, 
"Come,  Marcel,  it  is  time  thou  shouldst 
see  the  prince.  Manny  will  conduct 
thee-^-thou  hast  need  also  of  a  calm  advo- 
cate, and  he  will  better  explain  thy  suit 
than  thou  canst  thyself.  I  will  to  the 
Earl,  and  hasten  him  to  the  queen.  If 
they  will  back  thy  suit,  the  sooner 
thou  dost  march    and  better." 

"Speak,  Walter  Manny!"  cried  Mar- 
cel laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "thou 
art  a  wise  and  a  sober  man.  We  have 
some  doubts  of  the  queen's  readiness  to 
support  me.     What  think'st  thou  ?" 

"  If  she  refuse,"  replied  Sir  Walter, 
"  after  the  service  rendered  her  both  by 
your  father  and  yourself — but  I  will  say 
no  more — she  shall  be  tried.  The  prince 
will  go  further  for  you,  Marcel,  than  for 
any  man,    and  my   Lord   of   Lancaster 
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holds  ye  in  high  repute.  If  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  services,  and  their  interest 
cannot  prevail  upon  Queen  Isabel  to  as- 
sist ye,  your  case  is  desperate." 

"  At  least,"  said  Sir  Raimonnet,  who 
was  fearful  Aubrey  might  relapse  into 
his  derangement  if  this  scheme  proved 
abortive,  —  "  we  must  try  some  other  ex- 
pedient. I  hope  even  then,  Sir  Walter 
Marcel's  case  will  not  be  desperate.  A 
stout  arm  and  a  bold  heart  may  do  much." 

"  Would  to  the  Virgin,"  cried  Aubrey, 
"  the  reliance  were  on  myself  alone." 

"  I  do  not  see  any  chance  you  have," 
said  Sir  Walter,  "of  personally  effecting 
aught  for  your  mistress's  deliverance.  If 
Sir  Raimonnet  has  hit  upon  a  mean,  let 
him  declare  it ;  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  all  expedients  in  order  to  assort  the 
best." 

This  downright  dealing  of  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  who  never  spoke  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  but  always  point  blank  to  the  pur- 
pose, reduced  the  French  Knight  to  anon- 
plus,  who,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
replied,  "that  he  had  not  actually  fixed  on 
any  other  expedient,  but  out  of  his  friend- 
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ship  for  Sir  Aubrey,  he  was  desirous  his 
case  should  not  be  given  up  as  desperate, 
though  the  queen  should  refuse  her  assist- 
ance." 

"  But  it  will  be  time  enough/'  continu- 
ed De  la  Folie,  "  to  think  of  another  expe- 
dient when  this  has  failed  us,  a  result 
which,  I  fancy,  we  need  not  apprehend." 

"  And  yet,  Marcel,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
"  it  is  my  counsel  that  ye  prepare  for  the 
worst.  If,  notwithstanding  the  prince's 
interference,  and  that  of  the  earl,  Queen 
Isabel  should  be  averse  to  our  wishes, 
you  will  need  all  your  courage,  temper, 
and  sagacity — an  idle  and  raging  passion 
will  hurt  no  person  but  thyself.  Be  calm, 
therefore,  as  thou  dost  love  thy  mistress 
and  thine  honour." 

The  poursuivant  grasped  his  hand,  and 
replied,  "  The  climate  of  my  birth-place, 
Manny,  is  not  so  temperate  as  that  of 
thine  own ;  but  1  will  be  as  calm  as  my 
Greek  blood  will  let  me — lead  on." 

"Stay,  "  cried  the  Knight  of  Hainault ; 
"  thou  may'st  as  well  rest  here,  and  suf- 
fer us  to  go  without  thee.  We  can  return 
with  the  result  of  our  missions,  and  thou 
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canst  in  our  absence  con  over  thy  father's 
admirable  letter." 

"  Not  I,  i'faith,"  answered  the  pour- 
suivant,  "I  have  heard  enow;  butl  would 
sooner  ye  went  alone — so,  haste  ye,  and 
I  will  await  here  your  return." 

The  two  knights  quitted  the  chamber, 
leaving  Sir  Aubery  to  reflect  upon  his 
fortunes,  which,  bitter,  galling,  and  un- 
promising as  they  appeared,  were  not 
without  some  redeeming  hope,  some  sus- 
taining consolation,  arising,  perhaps,  out 
of  the  favour  which  the  queen  had  shown 
him,  to  rescue  him  from  despair.  He 
had  some  confidence,  moreover,  in  the 
friendship  of  Mortimer,  or  at  least  in 
those  promises  of  aggrandisement  which 
the  Baron  of  Wigmore  had  so  liberally, 
or  so  lavishly  made  to  his  father,  and 
which  he  fancied  the  favourite  would  be 
glad  to  cancel,  by  lending  him  his  interest 
and  support  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  in  the  con- 
flict of  interests,  friendship,  honour,  pro- 
fessions, nay,  oaths  might  be  overlooked; 
and  that  simple  merit,  unsupported  by  a 
continual  requisition  of  duty,  and  passed 
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service,  unaided  by  the  expectation  of 
future  benefit,  were  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
now  dateless  and  forgotten.  The  life  of 
Sir  Aubrey,  until  this  aberration  of  for- 
tune, had  been  a  perpetual  sunshine,  a 
midsummer's  day,  unobumbrated  by  a 
single  cloud ;  a  gay  dream,  presenting  all 
that  is  new,  lovely,  and  engaging  to  the 
mind  of  youth,  without  the  reality  of  a 
single  disappointment ;  a  voyage  of  plea- 
sure over  a  gentle  sea,  having  wind  and 
tide  in  his  favour  ;  but  at  once,  without 
sign,  or  token,  or  warning,  the  sun  had 
been  overcast,  the  clouds  gathered,  the 
vision  was  dissolved,  and  the  sea,  lashed 
into  a  storm,  threatened  the  bark  with 
shipwreck.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the 
inexperienced  mariner,  horror-struck  at 
this  sudden  and  unlooked-for  change, 
should  be  incapable  of  guiding  his  ship 
through  the  breakers,  that  he  should  look 
with  an  eye  of  despair  upon  the  boiling 
and  eddying  waves,  the  foaming  surge,  and 
the  broken  rocks  which  surrounded  him, 
nor  that,  in  the  distraction  of  his  soul,  he 
should  cast  his  anchor  upon  a  reef,  where- 
on, if  his   cable  break,   the  voluminous 
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ocean  will  engulf  him  in  her  abysses. 
The  passion  of  love,  to  which  the  wisest 
of  mankind  are  subjected  equally  with 
the  most  foolish,  is  a  tyrant  so  imperative, 
so  arbitrary,  so  despotic,  requires  an  obe- 
dience so  entire,  a  subjection  so  unlimit- 
ed, an  affiance  so  unreserved,  that  should 
the  social  compact  prove  frangible,  and 
the  bond  of  adherence  be  burst  asunder, 
the  lover,  whose  trust  and  stay  are  thus 
snapped  in  twain,  bereft  of  the  idol  of 
his  worship,  falls  into  a  chaos  of  despair: 
his  hope  is  dissipated,  his  confidence  be- 
trayed, all  the  finer  feelings  of  his  soul, 
thus  mocked  and  trampled  on,  are  wrung 
from  the  sensorium,  and  scattered  on  the 
winds.  The  buoyancy  of  his  heart  is 
turned  into  bitter  gall ;  the  hilarity  of  his 
temper  becomes  morbid  misanthropy  ;  the 
gaiety,  the  joy,  the  activity  of  his  dispo- 
sition, are  turned  into  sadness,  and  bitter- 
ness of  spirit.  The  objects  which  in  his 
day  of  happiness  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  now  become  loath- 
some, and  hateful  to  his  sight ;  whilst,  like 
a  savage  beast,  he  longs  to  repay  upon 
the  world  the  penalty  of  his  own  agonies, 
and  privations. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Sir 
Aubrey  Marcel  had  attained  this  climax 
of  misery.  He  had  yet,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  a  twig  of  hope  whereby  to  cling, 
a  small  peel-house  of  defence  to  protect 
himself  from  despair ;  though,  at  times, 
a  doubt  shot  across  his  mind  that  the 
twig  might  give  way,  and  the  fortilice 
tumble  about  his  ears.  The  phlegmatic 
counsel  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  tended  no 
little  to  increase  his  diffidence  in  these 
defences  ;  but,  aware  of  the  pure  friend- 
ship which  dictated  the  Hainaulter's  ad- 
vice, the  poursuivant,  by  a  strong  effort, 
entered  upon  the  examination  of  his 
hopes,  and  upon  the  investigation  of  his 
future  course  in  the  event  of  their  fail- 
ure. But  his  confidence  in  the  queen's 
gratitude  and  Mortimer's  friendship,  was 
too  strongly  rooted  in  his  soul  to  suffer 
the  latter  investigation  to  be  of  particular 
and  nice  discrimination.  He  did,  indeed, 
cry  aloud,  "  It'  the  queen  should  aban- 
don me,  —  if  Mortimer  should  betray 
me  *,"  but  his  tone  and  manner  showed 
his  thoughts  to  be  otherwise  employed  ; 
for,  on  the  contemplation  of  those  events, 
o* 
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he  walked  about  the  chamber,  with  a 
free  and  active  step,  speaking  aloud, 
u  No  ;  I  wrong  Mortimer  by  the  suspi- 
cion, and  Queen  Isabel !  Will  she,  whose 
foe  I  have  brought  to  her  hand  without 
fee  or  guerdon,  requite  me  with  a  refusal 
of  my  suit?  Impossible  —  and  if  my  de- 
sert may  not  move  her,  my  father's  name 
and  interest  with  the  clergy,  his  import- 
ant services  in  the  revolution,  his  — " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  return 
pf  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  Sir  Raimonnet 
de  la  Folie,  from  whom  he  enquired  the 
success  of  their  missions. 

"  Mine,"  replied  the  French  knight, 
"  has  been  as  successful  as  thou  couldst 
wish.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  already 
possessed  of  thy  story,  and  heartily  de- 
testing the  churlish  brute  who  pretends 
to  the  hand  of  thy  mistress,  will  use  all 
his  power,  interest,  and  persuasion,  to 
influence  Queen  Isabel  in  thy  favour ; 
nay,  he  will  add  his  own  retainers  to  those 
the  queen  shall  allot  thee,  in  case  Du 
Chatelet  shall  disobey  the  royal  man- 
date." 
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"  Well,  and  what  says  the  prince  ?" 
cried  Aubrey. 

"  Edward,"  answered  Sir  Walter,  "  is 
careful  of  embroiling  the  kingdom,  and 
would  have  counselled  thee,  as  thy  father, 
to  forego  thy  love." 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Aubrey. 

"  But  sensible,"  continued  Manny, 
"  that  this  is  a  task  too  difficult  for  thee, 
and  touched  with  the  unhappy  situation 
of  thy  mistress,  he  will  do  his  utmost  for 
her  liberation.  Let  her  then  choose  her 
protector." 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  said  Aubrey. 

"  He  is  now  gone  with  the  earl  to  the 
queen's  chamber,"  pursued  Sir  Walter  j 
*«  in  an  hour  thou  may'st  go  thyself  and 
urge  thy  boon." 
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CHAP.  VII. 


A  boone,  a  boone,  o  King  Arthure, 
I  beg  a  boone  of  thee ; 
Avenge  me  of  a  carlish  knight, 
Who  hath  shent  my  love  and  me. 

Percy's  Reliques. 

I  he  hour,  which  to  the  poursuivant 
seemed  an  age,  having  elapsed,  he  left 
his  own  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  that 
of  the  queen.  He  found  her  still  engaged 
with  her  son  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster ; 
but  the  attendants  had  received  orders 
to  send  him  forward  on  his  arrival,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  advanced  into  the 
presence. 

Isabel,  seated  on  a  couch,  the  cover  of 
which  was  of  blue  baudekyn,  wrought 
with  escutcheons  of  needle-work,  was 
clothed  in  a  magnificent  robe  of  murrey 
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coloured  samytte,  enriched  with  the 
figures  of  animals,  formed  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Her  royal  mantle  of 
purple  diaper  was  faced  and  lined  with 
the  finest  ermine  ;  and  her  hair,  the  locks 
of  which  were  twisted  with  silver  threads, 
and  braided  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
was  confined  by  a  garland  or  coronet 
of  gold  and  jewels.  But  her  personal 
beauty,  far  outshining  the  blaze  of  her 
ornaments,  proclaimed  the  triumph  of 
unassisted  nature  over  the  perfection  of 
art.  Her  countenance,  which  Aubrey 
perceived  to  be  glowing  with  an  expres- 
sion somewhat  akin  to  resentment,  might 
have  been  taken  for  that  of  Venus,  when 
surprized  by  the  negligence  of  Alectryon 
in  the  arms  of  the  warrior  deity.  The  fire 
of  anger  gave  as  dazzling  a  lustre  to  her  eye 
as  the  passion  of  love,  whilst,  in  that  bold 
and  confident  bearing,  might  be  disco- 
vered a  spirit  habituated  to  self-grati- 
fication in  all  its  propensities.  Her 
manner  seemed  to  admit  of  no  contra- 
diction or  compromise  of  service ;  to 
demand  an  unshrinking  acquiescence  or 
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an  inexorable  enmity,  ana  to  be  no  less 
prepared  for  the  submission  of  a  friend, 
than  for  the  bloody  chastisement  of  a 
neutral  or  an  enemy. 

It  vvas  in  the  presence  of  this  virago 
that  the  poursuivant  made  his  appear- 
ance, when,  agitated  by  some  recent 
contention,  her  fierce  aspect  betokened 
little  courtesy.  Her  manner  did  .not 
belie  her  appearance  ;  for  when  Aubrey, 
as  usual,  made  his  obeisance,  she  scowled 
upon  him  without  making  any  return  to 
his  salutation. 

"  What,  sir,"  cried  the  queen,  "  ye 
have  no  sooner  assisted  us  to  beat  down 
one  enemy,  than  ye  think  it  your  privi- 
lege to  raise  us  up  a  thousand.  Think'st 
thou,  madman  as  thou  art,  that  a  whole 
nation  must  be  thrown  into  anarchy  for 
thine  individual  gratification  ?  Nay, 
that  we  and  all  our  friends  must  peril 
our  lives  and  safeties  for  an  amorous 
quarrel  ?  Go  to,  Marcel,  thou  art  ill- 
counselled  to  apply  to  us.  We  will  hear 
no  more  on't.     We  deny  thy  boon." 

"  Fair  mother,"  said  young  Edward, 
"  our  knight,  Sir  Aubrey,  needs  not  so 
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sharp  a  rebuke ;  no  man,  were  it  the 
Lord  Mortimer  himself  who  stands  before 
us,  has  more  of  love  or  devotion  for  his 
country.  His  service  has  been  greater 
than  any  man's,  and  his  reward  should 
be  equal  to  his  desert." 

u  He  was  too  proud,"  cried  the  queen, 
contemptuously,  "  to  accept  our  guerdon, 
though  it  was  worth  the  having  of  an 
unconnected  bachelor." 

Aubrey,  at  this  taunt,  coloured  with 
shame  and  anger :  his  heart  beat  quick, 
and  his  emotion  grew  almost  too  great 
for  suppression.  The  queen  eyed  him  with 
a  smile  of  tormenting  curiosity ;  but,  hap- 
pily, her  gaze  threw  him  on  his  guard,  and 
he  controlled  his  feelings.  The  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  observed  this  attempt  at 
irritation,  and  the  defence  of  the  pour- 
suivant,  hastened  to  relieve  him,  by  say- 
ing, "  Your  Grace  will  pardon  my  impor- 
tunity. Since  I  have  known  Sir  Aubrey 
he  has  deserved  my  friendship.  But  I 
do  not,  for  him  alone,  crave  this  boon. 
The  Lady  Blanche  Taillebois,  Dame 
Beauchamp's  neice,  is,  of  all  damsels 
who  may  boast  noble  blood,  worthy  your 
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grace's  protection.  An  alliance  with  the 
marcher,  Bertrand  du  Chatelet,  will 
plunge  her  into  despair.  Thus  will  you 
commence  a  period  of  reformation  by 
blighting  two  hearts  which  are  now  de- 
voted to  ye." 

"  You  speak  freely,  cousin  of  Lan- 
caster," replied  the  queen,  moodily,  "  but 
you  now  forget  the  patriot  in  attending 
to  the  duties  of  friendship." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mortimer,  "  to  lay 
before  ye  the  result  of  the  queen's  accord- 
ance to  your  suit.  Ye  would  have  her 
send  a  mandate  to  the  marcher  requiring 
the  person  of  Lady  Blanche.  How  think 
ye  he  would  answer  ?  Do  ye  expect 
him  to  bring  her  humbly  on  his  knee, 
and  beg  your  kind  acceptance  of  his 
bride?  Do  ye  not  think  that  he,  who 
hath  command  of  ten  thousand  spears 
and  more,  would  hurl  back  his  defiance, 
and  throw  our  country  into  new  commo- 
tions ?  Whether,  fair  sirs,  is  the  more 
likely  issue  ?  1  put  it  to  your  judgment ; 
answer  fairly." 

With  a  triumphant  and  somewhat  inso- 
lent smile,  the  favourite  awaited  the  reply 
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of  the  earl,  who,  without  hesitation,  an- 
swered, "  By  the  holy  Virgin,  England 
hath  gained  little  by  this  change,  if  the 
queen  and  prince  know  not  how  to  make 
their  mandates  respected  by  a  baron  of 
the  Welsh  marches.  It  is  then  possible 
the  marriage  may  be  consummated  with- 
out the  fine  and  permission  adherent  to 
the  crown  ?" 

"  Not  to  the  crown,  cousin, "  cried 
the  spirited  and  acute  Edward,  "  but  to 
my  Sword  of  Chester  ;  and  if  the  rebel 
dare  trench  upon  my  privileges,  he  shall 
shortly  hear  of  it." 

"  Son,  son,"  exclaimed  Queen  Isabel, 
"  thou  art  young,  ignorant  of  business, 
and  most  unpractised  in  all  that  relates 
to  government  and  thy  country's  weal. 
Leave  thy  privileges  in  my  hands ;  they 
shall  suffer  no  disparagement." 

"  And  if  they  should,"  replied  the 
prince,  "  and  thou  art  but  a  woman,  fair 
mother,  by  the  rood  of  Westminster,  I 
shall  know  how  to  punish  the  defaulters. 
Du  Chatelet  is  my  vassal  —  a  baron  of 
my  court —  from  me  must  proceed  license 
to  Taillebois  pour  marier  sajille  ;  if  they 
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neglect  their  duty,  though  ten  years  pass 
over  their  offence,  I  will  requite  their 
treason,  or  I'll  lose  my  crown." 

"  Thou  wilt  soon  do  the  latter,"  re- 
plied the  queen,  "  if  thy  discretion  be 
not  the  better.  What !  wouldst  thou  for 
a  form,  or  a  handful  of  bezantines,  put 
thy  throne  to  a  risk  ?  Edward  !  Edward  ! 
I  fear  thou  dost  ape  the  spirit  of  thy 
father." 

"  Rather  my  grandsire,  good  mother," 
returned  the  prince,  "  for  when  De  Mont- 
fort  usurped  his  right,  King  Edward  dis- 
dained all  show  of  treaty.  With  his  good 
sword  he  upheld  his  cause,  and  I'll  do 
mine,  or  forfeit  my  life." 

"  Your  highness,"  said  Mortimer, 
"  doth  sure  forget,  your  noble  grandsire 
was  not  always  master.  The  barons 
forced  him  to  reseal  the  charter;  ay, 
more  than  once." 

"  And  nought  but  justice,  my  good 
Lord  of  Wigmore,"  replied  prince  Ed- 
ward, "  I  do  not  cavil  because  a  king  is 
made  to  do  his  subjects  right.  I  would 
neither  do  injustice  to  my  people,  nor 
would  I  suffer  it  from  my  vassals.     The 
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weakness  of  my  father  hath,  I  fear, 
wrought  his  rain." 

"  Knovvest  thou,"  said  the  queen, 
"  that  the  Marcher  du  Chatelet  is  pos- 
sessed of  thy  father's  person.  Think, 
therefore,  if  thou  cross  him,  what  dan- 
gerous treasons  and  conspiracies  his  hate 
may  levy  beneath  King  Edward's  name." 

"  Fair  mother,"  returned  Edward, 
smiling,  "  let  the  Marcher  work  his  vile 
pleasure.  I  fear  him  not,  nor  all  the 
strength  that  rapine  has  ranged  under 
his  banner.  What !  shall  we  budge  from 
our  honour  at  the  will  of  a  marauder, 
whose  power  is  sustained  by  the  plunder 
of  our  lieges  ?  No ;  if  he  can  win  the 
crown,  let  him  wear  it ;  but  Edward 
Plantagenet  will  never  play  the  lieute- 
nant to  this  insolent  upstart." 

"  Perverse  one  that  thou  art,"  exclaimed 
Isabel,  "  is  there  no  mean  'twixt  serving 
as  a  vassal  and  daring  the  marcher  to 
mortal  extremity  ?  If  slight  accordance 
to  his  wishes  can  bind  him  ours,  why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  should  we  provoke  his 
hatred  ?" 

"   Because  his  arrogant  soul,"  cried 
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Edward,  "  would  force  the  crown  to 
bend  unto  his  pleasure.  Nay,  frown  not, 
gentle  mother  ;  be  thou  sure  I'fl  not  do 
aught  that  shall  abase  my  country.  But 
if  this  hand  do  ever  grasp  the  sceptre, 
I'll  bear  no  paramounts,  save  God  and 
the  law." 

The  high  and  bold  spirit  of  the  youth- 
ful Edward  seemed  to  cast  a  shade  of 
gloomy  presentiment  before  the  cogit- 
ations of  Queen  Isabel  and  her  favourite, 
who  more  than  once,  during  his  speeches, 
gazed  upon  each  other  with  a  kind  of 
communicative  and  interrogatory  expres- 
sion, which  betrayed  alarm,  disappoint- 
ment, and  jealous  vexation.  The  queen, 
who  had  expected  virtually  to  wield  the 
sceptre  during  a  long  minority,  in  the 
event  of  her  husband's  deposition,  which 
had  been  already  contemplated,  now 
found  her  hopes  palsied  by  the  rising 
but  unexpected  sagacity  of  her  son ; 
and  Mortimer,  who,  in  the  activity  of 
Edward,  saw  his  own  declension  from 
authority,  internally  resolved  upon  mea- 
sures for  securing  his  continuance  in 
power.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of 
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Lancaster,  who  entertained  a  particular 
attachment  to  his  royal  cousin,  saw  with 
joy  the  budding  of  a  spirit,  which,  in  its 
maturity,  promised  a  transcendant  display 
of  vigour  and  of  wisdom. 

"  Fair  cousin,"  said  he  to  the  prince, 
"  thy  gallant  spirit  well  deserves  the 
crown,  though  thy  descent  were  other- 
wise than  royal.  Great  Edward  lives 
again  in  thee,  and  England,  rising  from 
her  sloth,  will  tower  again  the  first  in 
noble  chivalry." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  cried  Isabel, 
whose  brow  growing  gradually  darker 
and  more  tempestuous,  now  assumed  the 
blackness  of  night,  and  the  hardness  of 
adamant,  "  the  boy  hath  sufficient  of 
gross  folly,  without  being  distraught  with 
llattery.  It  is  your  province,  as  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  to  give  him  sober  and  befitting 
counsel ;  and  not  with  fiery  and  unmean- 
ing words  to  spur  him  on  in  the  career 
of  danger." 

"  Good  mother  fear  him  not,"  returned 
the  prince,  "  our  cousin's  a  tried  friend. 
Would  to  Saint  George  all  were  so  that 
bear  like  countenance  !" 
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"  What  mean'st  thou,  Edward,"  cried 
the  queen,  "  where  does  thy  suspicion 
point,  mad  boy  ?" 

Mortimer  regarded  the  prince  with  a 
countenance  full  of  anxiety  ;  but  endea- 
voured to  conceal  it  under  an  affectation 
of  indifferent  contempt.  His  fixed  jaw 
and  starting  eye,  however,  belied  his 
demeanour,  and  proclaimed  the  real  state 
of  his  feelings.  The  prince,  without  no- 
ticing the  exclamation  of  his  mother, 
proceeded. — 

"  There  be  those  among  our  English 
nobles  who  are  but  dross  in  actual  worth, 
and  yet  show  offas  patriots  and  protectors 
to  the  people  :  men  who  ape  a  face  of 
honour,  and  cry  pour  patrie,  till  our  ears 
are  deaf  ->  who  will  bear  no  taint  of  self- 
interest,  but  rather  cast  their  manors  to 
the  dogs ;  and  yet  these  worthy  men,  like 
your  sleight-of-hand  jugglers,  do  convey 
the  riches  of  our  subjects  to  their  own 
coffers." 

"  I  say  again  unto  thy  shameless 
charge,"  cried  Isabel,  "  what  men,  what 
traitors,  dost  thou  describe  ?  Ha  !  by  the 
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Virgin,  I  have  deadly  fear  some  treacher- 
ous knave  hath  poisoned  thy  mind." 

She  threw  a  look  full  of  bitter  ven- 
geance upon  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
also  upon  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  for  the 
interest  of  whom  this  conversation  had 
occurred  most  inauspiciously.  Edward, 
who  instantly  perceived  the  malignant 
operation  it  might  have  upon  the  pour- 
suivant's  suit,  hastened  to  acquit  him  of 
the  charge  insinuated  by  the  queen. 

"  1  pray  ye,  mother,"  he  cried  hastily, 
"  do  me  not  injustice.  Though  young 
and  thoughtless,  I  have  eyes  and  ears, 
nor  am  I  of  that  nice  and  tender  nature 
to  shut  them  close  when  I  most  need 
their  service.  What  I  have  said,  1  have 
seen  and  heard.  My  tongue  shall  vouch 
for  my  senses,  despite  the  vampires  who 
suck  our  blood.  There  needs  no  tutor 
for  so  plain  a  lesson." 

"  Aye,  marry,  but  there  does,  to  make 
it  plain,"  replied  the  queen.  "  If  thou 
putt'st  faith  in  all  thou  dost  hear,  per- 
chance thoul't  credit  we  ourselves  are 
guilty." 
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"  Guilty  of  what,  fair  mother  ?"  cried 
the  prince  :  "  No !  heaven  forefend  I 
should  think  ill  of  thee  in  aught." 

He  advanced  to  the  couch,  and  took 
the  hand  of  his  mother  ;  who,  violent  as 
she  was,  could  not  hold  her  resentment 
against  his  caresses.  With  great  fond- 
ness she  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  the 
throb  of  maternal  affection  animated  that 
bosom  which  yet  burned  in  fires  unhal- 
lowed and  unlawful.  For  a  moment  all 
her  passions  seemed  to  be  centered  in  her 
son.  The  energy  of  parental  love  ap- 
peared to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  lustre 
of  Cupid's  torch,  and  to  extinguish  sus- 
picion, malice,  and  revenge,  within  her 
breast.  Mortimer,  alone,  of  all  present, 
beheld  this  sight  with  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance. Dark,  sullen,  and  alive  to  the 
accusation  of  the  prince,  which  fitted  his 
character  to  a  nicety,  he  scowled  upon 
young  Edward  with  the  malicious  vi- 
sage of  an  incensed  demon,  and  wished 
a  hundred  times  he  had  the  power  attri- 
buted to  the  basilisk,  of  striking  his  vic- 
tim dead  by  a  glance  of  his  eye. 

The  queen,   whose  mind  was  softened 
vol.  11.  1 
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by  this  interchange  of  affection,  and,  in 
consequence,  had  relented  somewhat  of 
its  obstinate  resolution  in  the  matter  of 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  turned  round  to  the 
Baron  of  Wigmore,  and  said,  with  a  smile.; 
"  Speak,  Mortimer!  can  aught  be  done 
to  gratify  this  poursuivant  d'amour  and 
his  romantic  mistress  ?" 

"  To  gratify  myself,  dear  mother," 
cried  Edward,  "  and  my  noble  cousin, 
Henry  of  Lancaster." 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mortimer,  obsti- 
nately :  "  1  have  letters,  if  ye  must  be 
told,  wherein  the  Marcher  threatens  us 
with  vengeance,  if  all  his  wishes  meet  not 
satisfaction.  His  retainers  are  now  in 
arms ;  ready,  as  our  countenance  shall 
turn,  to  raise  again  the  king's  faction,  or 
consort  with  us  in  our  government," 

«*  And  what  of  this  ?"  said  the  prince  ; 
"  the  faction  of  Despenser  now  put  down, 
King  Edward  regains  his  royal  state." 

"  Ah,  Edward !  Ah,  my  son  !"  cried 
the  queen,  affecting  the  uttermost  regret 
and  despair  ;  "  would  to  the  Virgin  that 
thy  sire  were  fit  to  sway  the  sceptre  ! 
Hath  he  not  more  than  once  been  deeply 
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lectured  ?  and  yet,  heaven  help  him,  he 
hath  ever  failed.  Gaveston,  Despenser, 
Baldock,  every  favorite,  hath  snatched 
the  reins  from  his  trembling  hand,  and 
drove  the  realm,  like  an  ill-governed  cha- 
riot, out  of  its  usual  and  accustomed 
course.  No,  my  fair  son,  without  some 
sage  protection,  Edward  had  better  quit 
the  throne  for  ever.,, 

"  For  ever !"  cried  the  young  prince  : 
"  I  pray  ye,  then,  who  is  to  wear  the 
crown,  which  cannot,  it  should  seem,  go 
headless  ?  and,  by  my  hope  of  mercy, 
save  with  my  father's  free  and  hearty 
will,  it  shall  never  press  my  brow." 

The  firm  and  resolute  manner  of  the 
prince,  coupled  with  his  filial  respect  for 
the  unfortunate  author  of  his  existence, 
raised  him  a  thousand  times  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel ;  but  the  queen,  who 
beheld  in  this  declaration  a  bar  nigh  in- 
superable to  the  schemes  predetermined 
by  herself  and  her  favorite,  heard  it  with 
indignation  and  disgust.  She  had  the 
wisdom,  however,  to  perceive  that  no  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  gained  over  the  cool 
1  2 
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and  unshrinking  mind  of    her  son,   by 
rage  and  violence,  though  she  knew  his 
heart  might  be  touched  by  affection  and 
tender    expostulation.       But    this,    she 
thought,  was  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
attempt  upon  him  a  conviction  of  his  er- 
ror.    She  therefore  replied,  "  Rash  boy  ! 
thou  hast  yet  to  learn  and  to  subserve 
thy  country's  interest-     Not  to  thy  raw 
judgment  is  the  matter  left — thou  must 
obey  whenever    thy   people  calls.     The 
parliament  to  be  holden  at  Westminster 
will  design  the  regimen — thou  hast  but 
to  know  it  and  to  conform.     But !"  con- 
tinued  Isabel,    whose  heart    was  again 
steeled  against  the  poursuivant  by  that 
concealed  vexation  caused  by  the  inde- 
pendence of    her   son,    "  ye  have  had 
our   advice  upon  Sir  Aubrey's   fortune. 
We  cannot,  and  we  will  not  risk  our  des- 
tiny by  laying  mandate  on  the  warlike 
Marcher.      If  thou  canst  win  thy  mistress 
by  a  sleight,  by  personal  prowess,  or  by 
sober  treaty,   why  then  'tis  well ;  if  not, 
thou  art  the  loser." 

She  turned  away  from  their  importu- 
nate looks  with  an  air  of  contemptuous 
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dignity,  as  if  to  preclude  all  attempts  at 
further  intreaty.  The  prince,  with  a 
countenance  bearing  the  most  expressive 
concern,  placed  his  eyes  upon  Sir  Aubrey 
Marcel,  who  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
chamber,  the  image  of  fixed  despair. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  his  brows  were 
knit,  his  teeth  clenched,  his  hands 
griped  together,  and  his  countenance, 
abandoned  by  its  natural  colour,  was 
usurped  by  a  lurid  and  unearthly  hue. 
His  features,  when  relaxed  from  the  first 
pang  of  despair,  quivered  with  a  frenzied 
emotion  5  and,  unable  to  sustain  himself, 
the  poursuivant  leaned  against  a  pillar. 
Young  Edward,  overcome  by  this  heart- 
rending sight,  seized  his  mother  by  the 
arm,  and  in  a  low  and  hurried  voice,  in- 
treated  her  compassion  for  his  friend. 

"  For  the  love  of  the  Virgin,"  said  he, 
"  I  crave  your  pity  on  my  knee.  Look 
at  the  frenzy  of  this  gallant  knight, 
whose  prowess  hath  conquered  and  cap- 
tivated our  foe !  Look  on  his  fearful 
agony,  and  if  you  have  heart,  refuse  his 
boon." 

He  knelt  upon  his  knee,  awTaiting  the 
1  3 
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answer  of  Isabel  j  when  Mortimer,  who 
feared  the  mother's  affection  might 
prove  too  strong  for  the  interest  of  the 
queen  and  of  his  own  views,  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  that  he  had  already 
received  the  only  answer  to  his  suit  which 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  times  enabled 
the  queen  to  give. 

The  prince,  already  irritated  at  Mor- 
timer's opposition,  now  burst  into  a 
flame,  and,  forgetting  his  habitual  de- 
corum, struck  him  on  the  breast,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  "  Hence  with 
thee,  traitor  —  false  ribald,  hence." 

The  Baron  of  Wigmore,  whose  eye 
flashed  fire  at  this  indignity,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  seized  the  prince  by  the 
throat,  who  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  transporting  rage  of  his  adversary, 
had  not  Aubrey,  aroused  from  the  stupor 
of  grief  by  the  conflict,  flown  to  his  as- 
sistance. With  an  arm  which  active  ser- 
vice had  rendered  stalwart  and  muscular, 
the  poursuivant  grappled  Mortimer,  and 
releasing  the  prince  from  his  gripe, 
hurled  him  against  the  wainscot. 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Isabel,  on  the  issue 
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of  this  rencounter,  which  in  the  perform- 
ance had  not  occupied  half  a  minute, 
"  villain,  thou  hast  forfeited  thy  hand  to 
the  law  by  lifting  it  in  our  presence." 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  queen  — " 
cried  the  poursuivant;  "  my  limbs  and  my 
life  are  at  the  service  of  my  prince — " 

"  Talk  not  of  forfeit,  my  good  lady 
mother,"  said  Edward ;  "  we  all  are  guilty. 
If  the  law  be  judge,  Marcel,  Lord  Mor- 
timer, and  I,  must  alike  give  our  hands 
up  to  the  knife." 

"  Ah  Edward  !  thou  untoward  boy," 
said  the  queen  ;  "  what  fiend  could  urge 
thee  to  insult  Lord  Mortimer  ;  who  with 
the  kindness  of  a  father  doth  watch  over 
thy  froward  childhood?  Down  on  thy 
knee  and  crave  his  grace  and  pardon." 

"  May  I  want  grace  and  pardon  when 
I  need  them,"  cried  the  gallant  youth, 
with  a  smile  of  indignant  scorn,  "  if  I 
ever  stoop  unto  living  man.  What !  bend 
to  Mortimer!  to  my  own  vassal!  and 
say,  ■  I  pray  ye,  kindly  sir,  forgive  me/ 
Good  mother,  you  cause  the  worthy  baron 
to  blush  crimson  for  your  command.  No, 
my  fair  mother,  I  stand  corrected  in  my 
1  4 
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own  conscience  ->  for,  to  raise  my  hand 
against  any,  save  mine  equal,  and  in  war, 
were  indecorous  for  my  royal  blood. 
But,  shall  the  grandson  of  that  valiant 
king,  whose  chivalry  won  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  made  Wales  an  English  pro- 
vince, stoop  to  a  subject  ?  —  Saint  George 
forbid  —  ^11  stoop  first  unto  death." 

The  Lord  of  Wigmore,  whose  irritation 
had  now  subsided,  or  at  least  so  much 
so  as  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of 
his  reason,  and  who,  at  once,  perceived 
the  impolicy  of  creating  distrust  and 
dislike  in  the  breast  of  the  heir-apparent, 
hastened  to  remove  any  unfavorable  im- 
pression which  this  unexpected  fracas 
might  have  caused.  But,  though  he  dis- 
missed from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  re- 
venge towards  young  Edward,  he  che- 
rished them  with  added  malignancy 
against  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  who  had 
brought  such  powerful  and  decisive  assist- 
ance to  his  young  master.  To  his  inven- 
tive genius,  fertile  in  the  formation  of 
plots  and  conspiracies,  a  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  run  over  the  outline  of  a  means 
whereby  his  revenge  might  be  gratified  ; 
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whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  seem  as 
it',  forgetting  all  cause  of  quarrel,  he  had 
abandoned  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter 
of  the  poursuivant,  and  come  over  to  his 
interest.  In  a  word,  his  design  was  to 
place  Sir  Aubrey  in  the  hands  of  Du  Cha- 
telet,  by  making  him  the  bearer  of  a  let- 
ter, commanding,  in  the  queen's  name, 
the  liberation  of  the  Lady  Blanche;  but 
which  mandate  he  would  take  sufficient 
care  to  countermand  by  private  instruc- 
tions to  the  red  squire.  The  fate  of  the 
poursuivant  he  concluded  to  leave  en- 
tirely in  the  will  of  the  Marcher,  to  whose 
violence  and  ferocity  he  was  no  stranger. 
His  design  was  furthered,  or  at  least  the. 
ice  was  broke  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who,  scandalized  at  the  indecorous  riot 
which  had  happened  in  the  very  presence 
chamber,  begged  that  the  whole  scene,  so 
little  creditable  to  all  parties,  might  be 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  that  the  prince, 
Mortimer,  and  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  would 
resume  the  relations  of  friendship. 

"  Heaven    deal    with     me,"    replied' 
Mortimer,   "  as  I  wish  no  more.     Much 
1  5 
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do  I  lament  the  prince's  anger,  which  a 
misconception  of  the  motive  wherefore  I 
combated  Sir  Aubrey's  suit,  hath  unjustly 
kindled.  But  though  1  have  opposed  my- 
self to  his  boon,  and  do -Still  think  the 
queen's  mandate  will  be  unserviceable  to 
him,  yet  the  agony  of  his  feelings  has, 
I  confess,  undermined  my  prudence." 

"  And  you  will  grant  the  mandate  ?" 
cried  Aubrey,  in  a  rapture. 

"  If  with  your  will,"  replied  the  fa- 
vorite, smiling,  "and  the  desires  of  the 
prince  and  my  good  lord  of  Lancaster,  I 
may  no  longer  withhold  it." 

"  Ha !  then  thou  art  true  steel  at  last," 
cried  the  prince,  "  Roger  Mortimer,  we 
are  friends  again  — " 

The  prince  gave  his  hand  to  the  Baron 
of  Wigmore ;  who,  with  a  countenance 
of  hypocritical  affection,  received  this 
token  of  his  young  master's  renovated 
confidence.  The  queen,  ignorant  of  the 
secret,  and  imagining  Mortimer  to  be 
sincere  in  his  profession,  was  highly  gra- 
tified ;  but  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  more 
diffident  and  penetrating,  estimated  the 
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acquiescence  of  the  favorite  at  a  more 
equable  value.  He  did  not  absolutely 
suspect  him  of  treachery  ;  but,  aware  of 
his  duplicity,  and  selfish  character,  he 
concluded  the  favorite  had  some  concealed 
motive  for  waiving  his  own  sentiments, 
which  he  had  so  obstinately  adhered  to, 
and  adopting  those  of  the  opposite  party. 
Under  this  impression  the  earl  resolved  to 
have  an  eye  upon  Mortimer,  and  also  to 
put  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  on  his  guard,  a 
precaution  particularly  needful  to  the 
poursuivant,  who  was  too  candid  and  in- 
genuous himself,  to  suspect  treachery  or 
falsehood  in  another. 

"  Marcel,  go  thou  with  Mortimer," 
cried  the  queen,  smiling,  "  and  he  will 
procure  thee  the  mandate  ;  which,  like 
the  spell-wand  of  the  wizard  Merlin,  shall 
make  the  castle  gate  of  the  Marcher  fly 
open,  and  give  up  thy  mistress  to  her 
faithful  knight.  Go,  Sir  Poursuivant,  and 
fear  not  giants,  dragons,  nor  inchanters." 

The  poursuivant,  having  made  a  thou- 
sand unaffected  protestations  of  eternal 
gratitude  to  the  queen,  and  having  ex- 
16 
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pressed  his  thanks  with  animated  and 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  his  two  prince- 
ly advocates,  bowed  to  all,  and  followed 
the  Lord  of  Wigmore  from  the  presence- 
chamber. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


What  is  a  court  ?  'tis  something  and  'tis  nothing, 
A  princely  circle,  or  a  tailor's  shop  ; 
Exhibiting  a  strange  melange  at  best. 
Ladies  made  lovely  by  the  patcher's  art : 
High-plumed  warriors,  who,  but  for  their  plumes. 
Would  show  full  meek,  and  low,  and  peaceable  : 
Grave  learned  judges,  wisdom'd  in  their  wigs  ; 
And  gentlemen,  made  gentle  by  embroidery. 

The  Lombard. 


The  renowned  Griffith  Merodoc,  whom 
our  readers  will  have  seen  before  in  the 
office  of  captain  of  the  watch  at  Bristol, 
being  on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains, 
had  taken  upon  him  the  delivery  of  that 
packet  of  letters,  which  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel 
received  from  his  father.  A  nuncio  had 
conveyed  them  from  Mai  pas  to  Bristol, 
in  the  certain  expectation  of  finding  the 
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poursuivant  there  :  but  he  had,  unfortu- 
nately, set  out  for  Hereford  early  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  on  which  the  mes- 
senger  arrived.  Thus  disappointed,  the 
bearer  made  preparations  for  following 
the  quest ;  but  was  happily  released 
from  his  pilgrimage  by  the  Welshman. 
On  arriving  at  Hereford,  Merodoc  made 
enquiry  for  the  poursuivant's  lodgings, 
and  soon  learnt  that  he  resided  with 
Prince  Edward  at  the  palace.  Thither 
he  marched,  and,  in  stumbling  out  his 
way  to  Sir  Aubrey's  apartment,  he  met 
with  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who,  without 
ceremony,  lightened  him  of  his  burden. 
The  knight  having  withdrawn,  Merodoc, 
who  felt  himself  whilst  alone  uncomfort- 
ably situated,  returned  towards  the  hall 
of  the  palace,  which  was  thronged  with 
the  courtiers  awaiting  the  entry  of  the 
queen.  Here,  whilst  sauntering  amid  the 
crowd,  he  was  plucked  by  the  mantle, 
and,  on  turning  round,  encountered  the 
figure  of  the  hauthoner  Vernoun,  one  of 
the  men  at  arms  he  had  conversed  with 
at  Bristol. 

"  Well  met,  thou  son  of  Adam,"  cried 
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Vernoun ;  "  what  blast  has  blown  thee  to 
Hereford?  Hast  brought  thy  crabbed 
face  and  lying  pedigree  hither  to  make 
thy  fortune  ?  Eh  !  David  ap  Morgan,  ap 
Evan,  ap  Thomas,  ap  John,  and  ap 
Devil  ?" 

"  Py  the  head  of  my  father,"  cried 
Merodoc,  "  and  his  name  was  Llewellyn, 
thou  will  ne'er  make  thy  fortune  py 
good  manners.  It  is  an  old  saying  in 
Wales,  look  you,  that  you  can  never 
make  a  courser  of  war  out  of  a  moun- 
tain goat." 

"  Ay,  and  that  is  as  true,"  cried  Ver- 
noun, "  as  the  steel  rowel  of  a  Rippon 
spur — neither  can  ye  make  a  gentle  out 
of  a  Cambrian  boor.  But  hark  ye,  good 
warder,  what  is't  brings  ye  here,  if  it 
be  not  thy  body's  gain  ?  eh  I" 

"  Look  you,  sir  man  at  arms,"  replied 
the  Welshman,  "  i  would  have  ye  know, 
that  although  peradventure  I  may  have 
peen  stationed,  and  elected,  and  ap- 
pointed, look  you,  to  the  command,  and 
the  duty,  and  the  service,  of  keeping 
watch,  and  keeping  ward,  poth  in  day 
and  in  night,   look  you,  over  the  good 
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and  the  ancient  city  of  Pristow  ;  yet  that, 
look  you,  is  the  least,  and  the  smallest, 
and  the  lowest,  and  the  most  insignificant 
station  and  rank,  which  it  hath  peen  my 
lot,  and  my  fate,  and  my  necessity  to 
sustain,  and  to  undergo,  and  to  pe  put 
unto,  look  you." 

"  And  prithee,  sir  of  the  watch  and 
of  the  ward,"  said  the  Hauthoner,  "  what 
rank  hast  thou  borne  ?  Let's  know  it, 
and  then  thou  shalt  have  thy  proper 
title." 

"  Shall  I  ?"  replied  Merodoc,  with  a 
horrid  grin;  "  I  owe  ye  many  thanks  and 
acknowledgements  for  your  pounty,  arid 
your  kindness,  and  your  courtesy.  I 
was  a  vintenar  of  archers,  a  rank,  look 
vou,  as  respectaple,  and  honoraple,  and 
worthy,  as  is  that  nople  kind  of  infantry 
itself,  look  you." 

"  Oh  ay,  quite,  quite,"  returned  Ver- 
noun,  hastily,  "  quite  as  worthy  and 
honorable." 

"  Do'st  thou  mean  to  deny,  and  im- 
pugn, and  detract  from  the  honour — and 
respect — and  worth — and  value  of  the 
archery,  and  yeomanry  ?"  cried  Griffith. 
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"  U — u— mph  !"  muttered  the  man 
at  arms,  indifferently.  "  No  ;  I  do  not 
say  they  are  altogether  useless.  They 
may  serve  for  shooting  butts  to  ward  the 
chivalry." 

"  Ha !  py  Saint  Tavid,"  ejaculated 
Merodoc,  "  thou  art  a  vain,  and  a  sooth- 
less,  and  a  presumptuous  wittol,  and  thou 
art  ignorant,  look  you,  of  thy  own  coun- 
try proverp — 

';  England  were  put  a  fling, 

Save  for  the  crooked  stick,  and  grey  goose  wing." 

"  That,"  replied  Vernoun,  "  is  some 
lying  legend  of  'Welsh  manufacture.  It 
bears  the  very  stamp  of  your  own  gib- 
berish. But  why  the  devil  dost  not 
answer  my  question  ?  For  the  third  time, 
what  brought  thee  to  Hereford  ?" 

u  The  four  legs  of  my  hackney,"  an- 
swered Merodoc,  with  a  scornful  distor- 
tion of  his  feature. 

"  And  is  that  all  the  answer  I'm  to 
get  ?"  returned  the  man  at  arms. 

The  Welshman  nodded  sternly,  with- 
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out  deigning  to  return  an  oral  replica- 
tion. 

"  Then  good  bye  w'ye,  master  vin- 
tenar,"  continued  Vernoun.  "  In  these 
days,  there's  little  safety  in  herding  with 
folk  as  dark  and  close  as  you  are, — bye 
w'ye." 

He  was  moving  off  when  Merodoc 
caught  hold  of  his  tunic,  and  forcibly  de- 
tained him,  exclaiming,  "  Hark,  will  ye  ? 
Hark,  will  ye  ?  master  Vernoun. — I  am 
neither  dark,  nor  close,  nor  mysterious, 
God  pless  me !  I  am  my  father's  son, 
look  you,  a  plain  man  and  a  honest. 
I  have  no  secrets,  nor  mysteries,  nor  de- 
signs, look  you;  I  came  hither  with  let- 
ters for  Sir  Auprey  Marcel ;  and  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  plue  mountains  of 
Wales.  What  would  ye  know  more,  man 
alive  ?  it's  even  past  my  skill,  and  power, 
and  endeavour,  to  give  you  further  lights 
and  satisfactions." 

"  So,"  said  the  hauthoner,  "  thou 
dost  bear  letters  to  the  poursuivant,  and 
art  journeying  northward?  When  dost 
thou  proceed  ?" 
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sc  To-morrow,  py  Saint  Tavid's  help," 
replied  Merodoc. 

"  If  thou  hast  wit,"  rejoined  Vernoun, 
"  thou  will  tarry  until  our  return,  which 
will  not  exceed  three  days  at  furthest; 
thou  may'st  enjoy  at  once  the  honour, 
the  amusement,  and  the  safeguard  of 
our  company." 

"  For  the  safeguard,"  answered  Mero- 
doc, "  in  times  of  repellion,  look  you,  it 
is  not  to  be  despised  ;  for  the  amusement, 
that  will  be  peradventure,  as  God  shall 
please  ;  but  for  the  honour,  master  Ver- 
noun, it  is  pest  to  say  nothing  apout  it." 

"  And  why,  thou  leader  of  the  long 
bows  ?"  cried  Vernoun,  "  why  should  not 
the  company  of  fifty  men  at  arms,  be- 
sides squires  of  the  lance,  body,  and 
varlets,  do  honour  to  a  Welsh  vintenar  ?" 

"  Pecause  ;"  answered  Merodoc  ;  but 
his  reasons  were  cut  short  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  red  squire  to  their  company, 
who  came  from  the  cloisters,  between 
which  and  the  entrance  to  the  hall  or 
court,  they  had  hitherto  stood. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Jannequin,  on  recogniz- 
ing the  vintenar,  "  our  old  hatchet-faced, 
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raw  head,  and  bloody  bones,  Griffith 
Merodoc !  Welcome  to  our  court  of 
Hereford, — come  forward,  man, — thou 
wilt  anon  see  the  queen  and  my -good 
friend,  Roger  Mortimer.  What  say'st 
thou,  my  knight  of  the  leek,  shall  I  intro- 
duce thee?" 

"  No,  marry ;"  answered  the  Welsh- 
man ;  "  if  thou  wert  to  introduce  me  to 
the  queen,  my  next  introduction,  perad- 
venture,  would  pe  to  the  plock  or  the 
gibbet.  Put  if  it  pe  seemly,  and  decent, 
and  allowaple,  look  you,  for  a  soldier,  and 
a  vintenar,  and  a  gentleman,  to  enter  and 
pide  in  the  hall  of  audience,  so  that  he 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  grace,  look 
you,  why — " 

"  Say  no  more,"  returned  Fierabras, 
"  follow  me — I'm  your  man.  By  Saint 
Denis,  thou  shalt  see,  and  hear,  and  speak 
to,  if  thou  wilt,  the  queen,  the  prince, 
and  the  whole  court." 

The  absurd  vanity  of  the  red  squire, 
since  his  interview  with  Mortimer  and 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  had  led  him 
into  a  thousand  extravagancies.  Forget- 
ful of  his  proper  station,   he  deemed  his 
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blood  now  perfectly  ennobled,  and  held 
himself  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  Sir 
Aubrey  Marcel,  and  the  other  young 
knights  attached  to  the  queen  and  prince. 
The  clothes,  in  which  he  was  now  hab- 
ited, were  part  of  the  presents  promised 
him  by  the  Lord  of  Wigmore,  and  were 
worthy  the  wearing  of  any  earl  or  baron 
who  attended  the  court,  being,  in  fact, 
parcel  of  the  wardrobe  of  Mortimer  him- 
self, who  was  a  gallant  of  high  fashion 
among  the  dandies  and  macaronies  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  According  to 
the  old  proverb,  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil,"  le 
Rouge  Escuyer,  had  no  sooner  become 
possessed  of  these  articles  of  finery,  than, 
unwilling  to  deny  himself  the  gratification 
of  a  public  exhibition,  he  made  haste  to 
adorn  his  body,  and  to  appear  at  court. 
Unable,  however,  to  discover  Mortimer, 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  or  any  other  person 
of  distinction,  to  whom  he  was  known 
among  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  Janne- 
quin  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
parading  before  the  men  at  arms  of  hi* 
own  company,  who  gazed  upon  his  silken 
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tunic,  brodered  hose,  and  furred  mantle, 
with  eyes  of  envy  and  admiration. 
Wearied  with  the  mingled  homage  and 
sarcastic  sneers  of  the  men  at  arms, 
Fierabras  was  returning  to  the  court, 
when  he  encountered  Vernoun  and  the 
Cambro-Briton,  with  whom,  as  novel 
subjects  that  would  furnish  a  fresh  fund 
of  incense  to  his  vanity,  he  resolved  to 
amuse  himself.  But  unfortunately,  the 
Welshman,  Griffith  Merodoc,  was  too 
little  of  a  connoisseur  in  modes  and 
fashions  to  distinguish  the  clothes  now 
worn  by  the  red  squire,  from  the  ordinary 
habit  he  was  clad  in  on  the  night  of  their 
halt  at  Bristol ;  and  Vernoun,  who,  with 
a  bold,  forward  and  unbending  spirit,  pos- 
sessed not  a  little  shrewdness  and  capacity, 
was  not  at  all  desirous  of  flattering  the 
pride  and  nourishing  the  vanity  of  the 
constable.  On  the  contrary,  though 
Fierabras  used  every  endeavour  to  arouse 
his  curiosity,  and  to  excite  his  admiration, 
by  displaying  before  his  eyes  the  orfraied 
work  of  his  silken  tunic  ;  the  curiously 
laid  piles  of  gros  and  minue  vair,  which 
1* 
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lined  and  faced  his  mantle  and  his 
hood ;  the  rich  girdle  of  goldsmith's 
work  which  supported  his  braquemart 
and  basillard ;  in  short,  the  whole 
of  his  dress,  —  a  temptation  to  inquiry, 
which,  judging  from  his  own  heart, 
Jannequin  thought  no  sensible  being 
could  resist ;  Vernoun,  to  whom  his  dis- 
appointment was  a  high  gratification, 
took  no  further  notice  of  him  than  he 
would  have  done  if  the  old  blood-coloured 
cloth  garments  he  usually  wore,  had  still 
kept  their  places  upon  his  person.  The 
Gascon  spirit  of  the  red  squire  was, 
nevertheless,  undiscouraged  by  the  in- 
difference of  his  companion,  to  whose 
envy  or  ignorance,  he  was  willing  to  as- 
cribe the  deficiency  of  his  admiration. 

They  had  now  arrived  in  the  hall  where 
the  throne  was  still  vacant,  and  the  cour- 
tiers, divided  into  small  parties,  discussed 
the  reasons  of  the  queen's  prolonged  ab- 
sence. Our  readers  (who  are  in  the  se- 
cret) know  that  Isabel  was  occupied  in 
the  presence-chamber  with  that  discus- 
sion, which  is  narrated  in  our  last  chapter, 
and  which  being   concluded   about  the 
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time  Fierabras  and  his  companions  enter- 
ed the  hall,  the  queen,  attended  by  her 
son  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  soon  after 
took  her  seat. 

"  There,"  whispered  the  constable  to 
Merodoc,  "  there,  my  man  of  the 
mountains,  there's  roses  and  lilies  for 
thee.  Saw  ye  ever  in  Wales,  leeks  and 
onions  to  compare  with  these  ?" 

"  Well  to  pe  sure  !"  ejaculated  Grif- 
fith, gazing  with  devout  awe  and  atten- 
tion upon  the  beautiful  queen,  as  he 
could  catch  glimpses  of  her  face  through 
the  vistas  of  people  who  occupied  the 
hall,  "  G — d  safe  us!  She's  like  the 
plessed  sun  rising  over  Penmanmaur  or 
Helen  Coss  da  uilah,  the  fairy  queen  of 
old  Taliessin  pen  peirdh." 

"  Curse  your  gibberish,"  cried  Ver- 
noun,  "  tell  us  what  she's  like  in  plain 
Saxon." 

"  Saxon !"  exclaimed  Fierabras,  who, 
with  the  habit  of  the  nobility,  judged  it 
proper  to  use  their  common  medium  of 
discourse,  the  Norman  French ;  "Saxon 
is  fit  only  for  dogs — speak  of  a  beautiful 
woman  in  French,  gallants.     The  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  Troubadours  is  the  only 
one  fit  for  love  or  war." 

"  Thou  liest,  Jannequin  Fierabras," 
cried  Vernoun,  who  was  highly  enraged 
at  the  constable's  defamation  of  his  na- 
tive tongue  ;  "  to  thy  teeth,  thou  liest. — 
The  Saxon  tongue  is  fitter  than  thine  own 
for  all  that  is  noble,  lovely,  and  chival- 
rous. It  is  as  much  better  than  French, 
as  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  England  to 
the  vile  and  miserable  vassals  of  thy 
vaunted  country." 

"  Ha !  thou  base  born  churl !"  cried 
Fierabras,  with  a  devilish  grin,  and  grasp- 
ing the  handle  of  his  basillard  ;  "  wer't 
thou  not  i'the  court,  I  would  send  the 
lie  down  thy  villain  throat  with  my  dag- 
ger's point.  But  thou  shall  answer  me 
for  this." 

The  man-at-arms  only  replied  by  a 
laugh  of  scorn  ;  but  Merodoc,  fearful 
that  a  continuance  of  the  quarrel  might 
occasion  their  being  put  out  of  court, 
intreated  them  to  be  quiet. 

"  Wherefore  would  ye  squapple  ?" 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  what  have  ye 
to  prapple  apout,  ye  men    of    choler? 
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Surely,  ye  would  not  draw  plood  and  stap 
each  other  for  two  such  vile,  and  poor, 
and  milk-and-water  tongues  as  the  Nor- 
man and  the  Saxon  ?   If  ye  are  provoked, 
and  incited,   and  stirred   up,  look  you, 
apout  the  petterness  and  pre-eminency 
and    superiority  of  tongues,    wherefore 
should  not  I,  —  whose  native  speech  is  as 
worthier,    and    finer,    and  petter    than 
either,  as  the  language  and  tongues  of 
the  angels   of  heaven,  look  you,  are  to 
the  speeches  and  pronunciations  of  the 
tevils  of  hell — make  a  party,  and  a  par- 
cel,  and  a  third  in  your  affray  ?" 

This  singular  interrogatory  had  a  bet- 
ter effect  upon  the  anger  of  the  hauthoners, 
than  even  the  speaker  could  have  hoped  for. 
They  laughed  heartily,  and  forgot  their 
own  contention  in  the  affected  contempt 
with  which  Merodoc  had  treated  their 
disputation.  The  Welshman,  however, 
like  a  good  general,  pressed  his  advan- 
tage, and  drew  off  their  attention  en- 
tirely, by  asking  questions,  and  making 
remarks  upon  the  queen  and  the  no- 
bility. 
*  "--Look  you,  look  you  there,"    cried 
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ne,  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  the 
prince,  who  occupied  the  seat  near  his 
mother,  "  is  that  the  lad  ?  is  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ?  Pless  my  heart,  how 
like  he  is  his  mother !  And  who  is  that 
grand  man  pehind  the  queen,  with  a  pur- 
ple mantle  on  his  pack  and  lippards  of 
gold?" 

"  Ho!  'tis  Lancaster,"  replied  the  red 
squire,  "  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster.  —  He 
is  a  prince  of  the  blood,  master  Dra- 
gon." 

"Tragon!  why  do  ye  call  me  Tragon?" 
said  the  Welshman. 

"Dragon!  1  mean  Griffin,"  replied 
Jannequin.  "  It's  all  the  same,  you  know 
— a  dragon's  a  griffin,  and  a  griffin's  a 
dragon." 

"  Well,  Sir,  and  what  by  Criffin  ?"  in- 
quired Merodoc. 

"  Why,  thy  name  is  Griffin  Morthawk; 
is  it  not  ?"  returned  Fierabras  ;  "  and 
that  is  as  good  as  to  say  Dragon  Dead* 
hawk." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  sir  constaple,"  re* 
joined  the  vintenar  very  seriously,  "  that 
you  have  made,  and  committed,  and 
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performed,  look  you,  several  errors, 
and  mistakes,  and  plunders  in  the  speak- 
ing and  pronouncing  my  name ;  for  it 
is  not,  as  you  please  to  call  and  express 
it,  Criffin  Morthawk  or  Deadhawk ;  put 
it  is  an  ancient,  and  worthy,  and  honour- 
aple  name,  look  you,  as  is  to  pe  founds 
and  met  with,  and  discovered  in  Wales, 
or  in  England,  or  any  where  else  look  you 
—  my  name  is  Griffith  Merodoc." 

<c  Why  that's  worse,"  cried  the  consta- 
ble ;  "  by  Saint  Fiorabelle,   I  did  think 
thou  hadst  some  chivalrous  blood  in  thy 
veins,  as  thy  name  was  compounded  of 
heraldic    emblems ;    but   Griffith    Mer~ 
mero-merodoc — augh — 'tis  a  foul  name, 
master  Yintenar.     But  hold  !   look  there 
— yonder,  thou   sightless  heron, —  seest 
thou  that  hand  some  gallant  in  a  mantle  of 
pewke    coloured    brocade?     His    short 
tunic   is   of  blue    baudekyn,    somewhat 
like  this  of  mine  —  do'st  see  Vernoun  ? 
But  mine  has  the  finer  embroidery  —  and 
see  ye,  his  mantle   is  lined  throughout 
with  the  petit  vair,  whilst  mine  is  entire- 
ly of  the  gros  saving  the  facings." 
"  "  By  £aint  Winifred   of  Holywell !" 
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ejaculated  the  Welshman,  "he  is  a 
handsome  man  :  and  now,  look  you,  I 
mind  his  visage ;  is  it  not  the  Lord  Mor- 
timer of  Wigmore  ?" 

"  Ay,  'tis  he,  sure  enough,"  replied 
Jannequin;  "  my  friend  Roger  Morti- 
mer." 

"  I  saw  him  at  Pristow,"  continued 
Merodoc,  "  when  the  Earl  of  Winchester 
was  drawn  to  the  gallows  and  hanged  like 
a  dog." 

"What,  old  Despenser!"  cried  the 
red  squire.  "  By  our  lady  of  Paris,  he 
should  have  been  worse  dealt  withal. 
I'faith  had  he  and  his  son  been  at  my 
mercy,  there  should  have  been  pieces 
enow  of  their  bodies  to  have  supplied 
every  market-cross  in  England." 

"  Ha  !"  ejaculated  Merodoc,  "  what 
knight  is  he  that  came  in  with  Mortimer  ? 
He  talks  with  the  prince  and  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster.  —  Is  it  not : —  yes  —  it  is 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  who  commanded 
your  company  at  Pristow." 

"  Ay,  and  who,  like  a  covetous  nig- 
gard," said    the    constable,  "  sent   you 
packing  to  save  the  wassail.     Next  time 
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we  will  have  drinklean*,  and  treat  him 
with  the  cost." 

"  By  Saint  Werburgh,"  cried  Vernoun, 
"  thou  art  wrong,  Fierabras.  The  Pour- 
suivant  is  the  last  man  to  charge  with 
stint,  either  at  board  or  wassail.  I  would 
he  heard  thee  —  " 

"  And  if  he  did,"  replied  the  constable, 
u  it  would  not  a  whit  lower  my  feather. 
What !  though  he  did  unhorse  me  yester- 
night, a  time  may  come  when  my  chance 
shall  be  his  own.  1  had  run  three  courses 
and  won  all  before  he  answered  my  chal- 
lenge." 

"Thou  dost  forget  the  tenant,  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  was  pass'd  by!"  said  Ver- 
noun. 

"Ay,  i'faith;"  answered  the  red  squire, 
"but  did  I  not  run  two  courses  with 
Raimonnet  de  la  Folie,  and  one  with 
Ralph  Stafford.  By  Saint  Roche  a  Beam! 
they  had  nigh  their  bones  broken  !  De  la 
Folie  could  not  speak  for  five  minutes,  — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  Thou  hast  no  need  to  laugh  so  hearti- 
ly,"   said   Vernoun ;    "  for   Sir  Aubrey 

*  Drinklean  is  a  scot  ale  or  contributory  wassalL 
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Marcel  repaid  thee  the  fall  thou  did'st 
give  that  ape  of  thine  own  country,  De  la 
Foiie :  thou  wert  in  a  precious  plight 
i'faith — the  breath  was  clean  stunned 
out  of  thy  body." 

"Ay,  that  may  well  be,"  returned 
Fierabras,  "  for  I  had  no  shield  but  my 
target  of  war  hung  around  my  neck  : 
but  look  at  De  la  Folie,  he  had  grand 
guard,  and  pass  guards,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  guards  beside;  and  yet  I 
made  hi  in  bend  and  crack  like  a  green 
holly-bush  in  a  Christmas  fire — " 

"As  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  would  have 
done  thee  at  Bristol,"  cried  Vernoun, 
laughing,  "if  thou  had'st  not  buckled  to 
his  will." 

The  red  squire  became  instantly  silen£ 
at  this  mention  of  the  insult  cast  upon 
him  by  the  poursuivant ;  but  his  features 
were  as  suddenly  contracted  with  the 
deep  and  ferocious  lour  of  revenge.  We 
must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  toconr 
fess  that  in  general  his  anger  evaporated 
in  threats,  which,  when  they  had  passed 
his  mouth,  were  unexecuted  and  forgot- 
ten; but  in  this  instance  he  had  not  been 
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known  to  utter  one  expression  of  wrath, 
one  epithet  of  scorn,  nor  one  indication 
of  vengeance, — a  variance  from  bis  ha- 
bitual practice  which  his  companions 
construed  to  arise  from  fear.  But  the 
figure  made  by  the  red  squire  in  the  tilts 
of  the  preceding  evening,  as  it  removed 
all  imputation  of  cowardice  from  his 
character,  testified  that  he  was  governed 
by  some  other  motive  in  behaving  thus 
guardedly,  which  could  not  without  diffi- 
culty be  detected.  The  truth  is,  that 
Jannequin,  having  conceived  a  fierce  and 
inextinguishable  hatred  against  Sir  Au- 
brey Marcel,  as  well  because  the  young 
Knight  had  made  him  the  object  of  his 
satire  on  the  day  of  the  fight  on  Bangor 
Marsh,  as  for  several  other  instances  of 
contemptuous  treatment,  had  calmly  and 
steadily  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  his  insults  upon  the  head  of  his 
adversary  j  but,  aware  that  his  revenge 
might  be  defeated  by  the  promulgation 
of  his  intention,  Fierabras  resolved  to  re- 
main the  sole  depositary  of  his  secret  — 
a  determination  the  more  necessary  as 
many  hauthoners    of  his  own  company 
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were  become  greatly  attached  to  the 
poursuivant,  both  for  his  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion, and  for  his  frankness,  generosity, 
and  good  humour.  Among  others,  Ver- 
noun, who  first  valued  him  for  his  skill  as 
a  troubadour,  was  known  to  the  consta- 
ble as  his  firm  and  devoted  adherent  ;  and 
this  was  the  less  singular,  as,  of  an  age 
and  person  little  differing  from  those  of 
Sir  Aubrey,  Vernoun  possessed  his  cou- 
rage and  love  of  enterprize  ;  in  all,  but 
education  and  courtly  manners  the  man- 
at-arms  was  the  fac-simile  of  his  admired 
prototype.  The  gloomy  expression,  sum- 
moned by  the  taunt  of  Vernoun,  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  red  squire,  was 
not  perceived  either  by  the  hauthoner  or 
Griffith  Merodoc,  who  were  too  busily 
engaged  in  observing  the  dazzling  magni- 
ficence, the  etiquette,  and  bustle  of  the 
court  and  courtiers,  to  spend  idle  time  in 
watching  the  reveries  of  their  companion. 
The  chagrin  of  Fierabras  himself  fled  also 
before  one  remark  of  Vernoun,  who,  after 
gazing  with  great  earnestness  upon  Sir 
Raimonnet  de  la  Folie,  said,  "  Jannequin! 
thou  dost  talk  of  thy  mantles,  and  tunics, 
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and  gold,  and  embroidery— but  look  at 
that  magpie,  De  la  Folie,  he  has  more 
colours  in  his  paltock  than  I  have  suits  to 
my  back." 

"And look  you/'  continued  Merodoc5 
"if  he  has  not  got  rings  and  pendants  in 
his  ears  like  a  woman,  and  a  lirripip  *  to 
his  gown  would  make  a  handsome  palan- 
dren  for  a  decent  pody  !  Py  the  silver 
Dee,  he  has  his  hair  curled  into  ten  thou- 
sand crocks  and  locks,  and  is  pedizened 
and  pespangled  and  pefopperied  with  jew- 
els of  gold,  and  proders,  look  you,  like  a 
saint  in  her  holiday-dress." 

"Ha!  Notre  Dame  de  Bourdeaux,"- 
cried  Jannequin,  "his  habit  israre,  costly, 
and  full  of  device.  After  all,  none  have 
the  knack,  like  your  true  Frenchman,  of 
setting  off  a  fashionable  vesture  to  advant- 
age." 

"  Gramercy  then,"  returned  Vernouu, 
"look  at  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  j  and  if  his 
habit  be  not  so  gaudy,  and  his  ornaments 
so  glittering,  I  wot  his  person  and  his 
hearing  are  a  thousand  times  handsomer 
and  more  gallant.     De  la  Folie  looks  like 

*    Lirripip,  a  tippet. 
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a  pyebald  magpie,  or  a  party-coloured 
peacock ;  but  the  poursuivant  has  the 
straight  plumes  and  fiery  eye  of  a  young 
eaglet.  Which  of  the  twain  think  ye, 
Merodoc,  the  girls  of  your  mountains 
would  look  kindliest  on  ?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  "  ejaculated  the  Vinte- 
nar,  shaking  his  head  with  a  comical  ex- 
pression of  archness,  "  the  girls  of  the 
plue  hills  are  cute,  look  you  —  they  like 
those  lads  pest  that  think  little  of  their 
own  podies  and  much  of  their  mistresses;" 

"Thou  hast  answered  well,"  said  the 
man-at-arms ;  "  and  there  is  not  a  fine 
lady  about  court  that  is  not  as  cute, 
Merodoc,  as  the  blue-eyed  wenches  of 
Wales: — i'faith,  such  gallants  as  De  la 
Folie  are  too  much  taken  up  with  their 
own  humours,  and  follies,  and  fopperies, 
as  thou  would'st  say,  to  mind  the  beau- 
ties of  a  female,  however  striking." 

The  red  squire  shook  his  head. 

"  Did'st  ever  know  De  la  Folie  to  be 
in  love  ?  "  cried  Vernoun. 

Jannequin  made  no   answer,  and  the 
man-at-arms  proceeded — "Thou  never 
didst  know    it,  Fierabras  >  and  by  Saint 
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Werburgh  thou  never  wilt.  He  would  feel 
more  desire  for  an  orfraied  gown,  a  camlet 
tunic,  a  French  hood,  or  harness  of  the 
new  fashion,  than  for  all  the  women  of 
England,  were  they  ranked  and  ready  for 
his  picking  and  choosing." 

u  For  the  women  of  England  !"  said 
the  red  squire,  raising  his  upper  lip  with 
a  scornful  smile. 

«f  The  women  of  England  !"  continued 
Vernoun,  much  enraged  at  the  super- 
ciliousness of  the  constable,  "  ay,  the 
women  of  England!  — Do'st  think  the 
women  of  this  country  are  not  to  be 
matched  with  those  of  thine  own  ?" 

"  Hardly,"  answered  the  red  squire, 
with  calm  indifference. 

"  Confound  thy  Gascon  vanity/'  cried 
the  wrathful  man-at-arms ;  "  I  have  seen 
some  French-women  in  my  time;  but  they 
were  like  the  brown  hazel  nuts,  if  ye  set 
them  beside  the  roses  of  England." 

"  I  will  silence  thee  with  a  word,"  re- 
plied Fierabras,  taking  Vernoun  by  the 
arm,  and  pointing  to  the  queen  :  "Look, 
thou  blasphemous  churl,  look  upon  that 
face  of  beauty,  and  then  tell  me  if  thou 
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didst  ever  see  her  peer  among  thy  awk- 
ward countrywomen  ?" 

"Her  peer!"  cried  Vernoun,  "ay,  her 
better  —  within  this  month  have  I  seen  a 
face,  and  a  form  to  boot,  that  would 
make  thee  blush  for  the  comparison ;  — a 
face  which  beside  that  of  queen  Isabel, 
lovely  as  she  is,  would  seem  like  the  full 
and  broad  moon  to  her  attendant  star." 

The  disappointed  constable,  who  ex- 
pected to  have  overwhelmed  Vernoun  by 
this  palpable  appeal  to  his  senses,  now 
smiled  incredulously,  and  said,  "I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  doubt  thy  judgment 
till  I  know  this  paragon.  Prithee,  who  is 
she?  her  beauty  should  have  madesome 
noise." 

"Thou  may'st  judge  for  thyself,"  an- 
swered the  Hauthoner  ;  "  thou  hast  seen 
her  many  a  score  times.  —  I  mean  the 
Lady  Blanche  Taillebois." 

"  I  thought  thou  wert  about  to  say  my 
little  Joan  Aprisidly,"  said  the  squire  ; 
"  but  I  give  thee  credit  for  thy  taste,  Ver- 
noun ;  I  had  forgot  the  Lady  Blanche, 
who  is  the  very  miracle  of  loveliness.  Joan, 
too  —  by  Saint  Roche,  Vernoun,  Joan, 
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next  to  the  Lady  Blanche,  is  the  prettiest 
wench  in  Europe.  —  How  think'st  thou 
she  will  like  me  in  this  habit  ?" 

"  As  well  as  she  did  in  thy  buckram 
suit !"  replied  the  hauthoner. 

"  Dos't  think  she'll  know  me  in  my 
new  harness?"  cried  Jannequin  :  "  I  have 
a  suit  of  Milan  armour  fashioned  like  Sir 
Raimonnet's,  with  a  burgonet  visored 
and  beavered." 

"  Where  the  devil  did'st  get  'em  ?"  re- 
turned  Vernoun. 

"  And  I  have  two  coursers  to  boot," 
continued  Fierabras,  "  of  the  right  Fle- 
mish breed.  Thou  see'st  I  have  friends 
here." 

ct  Very  like,"  replied  Vernoun  :  "the 
devil's  at  court,  as  the  old  saw  says." 

"  Peace,  shentlemen,"  cried  the  Welsh- 
man ;  "the  queen  is  apout  to  retire  and 
withdraw,  look  you  ;  mark!  what  powing, 
and  scraping,  and  peck  serving,  like  so 
many  apes  and  monkeys — there,  now,  the 
lad,  powing  again,  —  now  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  Lord  of  Wigmore,  and 
Sir  Folly  What's-his-name,  and  Sir  Au- 
prey  Marcel  \  there  they  all  go,  like  so 
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many  morrice-men or  paste-eggers,  — ah! 
now  shift  for  yourselves.  Come,  shentle- 
men,  the  devil's  in  the  mop,  they  will 
preak  our  shins  and  trample  our  toes." 

The  three  soldiers  then  retired,  and 
leaving  the  hall,  proceeded  towards  then- 
several  quarters;  but  they  had  not  gone 
far  before  a  vadelect,  overtaking  them, 
made  a  sign  to  Fierabras,  who  instantly 
quitted  his  companions,  and  returned  to 
the  palace. 
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And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 
Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 
So  he  be  dead. 

Second  Part,  Henri/  VI, 

I  he  red  squire,  following  the  vadelect, 
was  conducted  by  a  bye-path,  and  not 
through  the  cloisters,  to  that  chamber 
where  he  had  first  seen  Mortimer  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  These  respectable 
personages  were  already  there,  awaiting 
the  return  of  their  envoy  with  the  con- 
stable, and  engaged  in  a  serious  conver- 
sation which  ceased  on  his  arrival.  But, 
from  the  smiling  and  triumphant  air  of 
the  Lord  of  Wigmore,  and  the  sinister 
expression  of  gratified  malignity  pour- 
t rayed  in  the  countenance  of  the  prelate, 
the  squire  readily  discovered  the  subject 
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of  their  discourse  related  to  somewhat 
wherein    their    machinations    had    been 
more   than   ordinarily  successful.      The 
face  of  Mortimer  discovered  with  pre- 
cision the  workings  of  his  heart.     Rage, 
jealousy,  grief,  love,  hatred,  revenge, — 
indeed    every    passion  —  had    there    its 
distinct,     peculiar,     and     characteristic 
image ;    but    the  visage  of   the    Bishop 
exhibited,     at    his    own     pleasure,     the 
picture  of  his  feelings,   or   utterly  con- 
cealed  them   beneath    a  mask    of  solid 
and  immoveable  apathy.    In  the  presence 
of  the  Constable,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  thought  it  necessary  to  hide  his 
exultation  ;  for  their  conference  had  en- 
tirely regarded  Sir    Aubrey   Marcel,   of 
whose  attachment  to   Blanche  Taillebois, 
of  his   suit  to  the  Queen,  and,    lastly, 
of  his  own  scheme  to  be  rid  of  the  pour- 
suivant's    importunity,    and    to    revenge 
upon  him  the  insult  he  had  received  in  the 
presence-chamber,  Mortimer  had  already 
fully  and  particularly  informed  de  Torle- 
ton.     The  prelate,  who  would  have  died 
a  martyr  to  sustain  the  principle  of  state- 
expediency,  perfectly  concurred  'with  the 
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Lord  of  Wigmore  in  the  measures  he 
designed  to  adopt,  and  would,  with  great 
willingness,  have  signed  an  order  for  the 
absolute  death  of  the  poursuivant  in  pre- 
ference to  putting  to  hazard  the  aid  and 
favour  of  Du  Chatelet.  But  Mortimer, 
whose  soul  was  not  so  ferocious,  or  whose 
temper  and  prudence  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  churchman,  was  unwilling 
to  go  so  roundly  to  work.  He  would  act 
the  part  of  huntsman,  and  drive  the  lion 
into  the  toils  ;  but  the  part  of  executioner 
he  left  for  the  marcher.  The  gradation 
of  crime,  though  little,  was  somewhat 
saved  from  his  eternal  account  ;  and  he 
exulted  perhaps  more  over  this  slight 
halt  upon  the  confines  of  murder,  than  he 
thought  of  all  the  sin  he  should  be  guilty 
of  in  plotting  the  poursuivant's  destruc- 
tion. 

On  the  entry  of  Fierabras,  Mortimer 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Now, 
Sir  Constable,  art  thou  satisfied  with  my 
presents?  do  my  coursers,  armour,  and 
habits  come  up  to  thine  expectation  ?" 

"  I'faith,  my  Lord  Baron,"  answered 
Jannequin,   smiling,    "  I  owe  ye  many 
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thanks  for  your  princely  gift ;  but,  if  I 
shall  ever  be  able  to  serve  ye,  I  will 
repay  your  bounty  with  deeds,  not  words 
alone.  You  may  see,  Sir  Baron,  I  have 
already  profited  by  your  largess. " 

"  By  my  head,  thou  do'st  well  deserve 
it,"  returned  the  Lord  of  Wigmore : 
"  this  habit  becomes  thee  mightily, — < 
and  does  the  harness  n't  thee  ?  It  was 
made  for  myself;  and  we  are  nigh  alike 
in  person." 

The  red  squire  could  not  forbear 
bowing  profoundly  at  this  compliment, 
and  replying  that  the  armour  fitted  to  a 
rivet.  "  By  St.  Roche,  Sir  Baron,"  he 
continued,  "  I  tried  all  within  an  hour 
after  I  received  your  present ;  the  ha- 
bits, armour,  and  the  coursers  ;  —  I  have 
some  skill  in  the  last ;  and,  by  St.  Denis, 
better  were  never  bestrode  by  armed 
knight  ;  they  surpass  in  beauty  and 
speed  the  Barbs  and  Arabs  I  have  seen 
the  Saracens  of  Spain  ride  ;  and  are  as 
strong  and  bony  as  the  heavy  breed  of 
Flanders  ;  but,  of  the  two,  Sir  Baron, 
I  like  the  sorrel  horse." 
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&i  He  has  borne  me  in  twenty  tills  at 
Paris,"  replied  Mortimer,  "  without  once 
swerving  in  the  course,  or  flinching  in 
the  shock.  Treat  him  well,  Fierabras, 
for  my  sake — he  deserves  it  for  his  own. 
1  would  thou  hadst  had  him  in  the  tilt 
with  Marcel;  —  the  poursuivant  would 
have  gone  down  before  him,  depend 
on't." 

44  There  are  more  times  than  one,  Sir" 
Baron,"  replied  the  red  squire  ;  "  the 
next  we  run  a  tilt  together,  Marcel  shall 
kiss  my  horse's  hoof,  or  I'll  do  his." 

,"  Thou  dost  know,  Sir  Constable,  the 
Lady  Blanche  Taiilebois  ?"  said  the  Lord 
of  Wigmore  ;  —  "I  mean  her  person  ?" 

"  T  faith,  I  do,"  answered  Jannequin  : 
"  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
England.  —  He  that  has  seen  her  once 
Will  not  readily  forget  her." 

"  Thou  didst  say,"  continued  Morti- 
mer, "  that  thy  lord  was  in  treaty  for  a 
marriage  with  her  ?" 

Jannequin  nodded. 

"  Is  he  then  fond  of  Blanche  ?"  said 
the  favourite  ;  "  does  he  love  her  passion- 
ately ?     Thou  dost  understand  me  ?" 
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"  Why,  my  Lord  Baron,"  returned  the 
Constable,  laughing,  "  I  am  not  quite  a 
novice  in  these  matters  myself.  I  am 
also  somewhat  warm  ;  but  the  love  of 
Sir  Bertrand  for  Blanche  Taillebois  is 
like  the  maddening  hunger  of  a  wolf — 
it  consumes  him  like  a  burning  fire  :  he 
would  tear  her  into  a  thousand  pieces 
sooner  than  yield  her  up  to  another  !" 

"  Then  what  would  be  the  fate  of  that 
man,"  said  Mortimer,  "  who  should  dare 
to  rival  him  ;  and  who,  practising  on  the 
heart  of  his  romantic  mistress,  should 
gain  some  footing  in  her  affections  ?  —  I 
say,  what  would  be  that  man's  fate  were 
he  placed  at  the  Marcher's  mercy  ?" 

The  Gascon  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  and  raised 
his  arm  as  in  the  act  of  striking. 

"  He  would  soon  be  as  cold  as  this 
steel,"  said  Jannequin,  sheathing  the 
weapon  :  "  but  is  there  such  a  rival,  Sir 
Baron  ?" 

"  There  is,"  replied  Mortimer  ;  "  and 
Du  Chatelet  knows  it, — knows  it,  and 
him." 
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"  Then  woe  to  the  poor  devil !"  cried 
Fierabras.     "  You  will  have  to  surrende 
him, .  if  he  be  attached  to  the  court,   or 
Sir  Bertrand  will  plague  ye." 

"  He  is  attached  to  the  Prince,"  re- 
turned the  Lord  of  Wigmore;  "  and  has 
prayed  the  mediation  of  Edward  and  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  with  Queen  Isabel  for 
his  suit :  —  she  has  granted  it ;  and  he  will 
bear  her  mandate  to  your  lord  command- 
ing the  liberation  of  the  Lady  Blanche." 

"  Would  ye  send  him  into  the  lion's 
mouth  ?"  cried  the  Constable.  "  He  may 
bear  the  mandate  into  the  castle  ;  but  I 
wot  not  what  will  bear  him  out  again  save 
a  bloody  bier.  Du  Chatelet,  lords,  is  a 
stern  man  in  his  mood,  and  reckless  of 
slaughter." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  his  rival," 
said  Mortimer ;  "  but  let  him  look  to 
himself.  He  will  have  the  mandate,  and 
the  mandate  he  shall  have.  Du  Chatelet 
must  work  his  will  on  him,  and  bide  the 
sin." 

*;  Tfaith,"  cried  Jannequin,  laughing 
aloud,  "  he  has  too  many  sins  to  bide  to 
start  back  at  a  dagger-stroke.      If  the 
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devil  were  to  run  through  him  greaved 
and  spurred,  with  a  coltrop*  on  his  back, 
he  would  not  budge  when  his  blood  is  up. 
Besides,  as  this  doughty  rival  would 
steal  the  heart  of  his  mistress,  and  her 
father's  barony  to  boot,  Sir  Bertrand  has 
a  good  cause  for  hanging  him  up  as  a 
thief  convict.  We  have  privilege  of  in- 
fangthefe  and  outfangthefe,  gallows,  and 
pit  at  Malpas." 

"  Ay,  but  his  father  i"  said  the  pre- 
late. "  Would  Ingulphus,  think  ye,  see 
him  robbed  of  his  life  in  that  way  ?" 

"  Ingulphus,  his  father !"  exclaimed 
the  red  squire,  "  What,  fair  sirs,  is  it 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  ?" 

"  Dost  regret  it  ?"  said  the  Lord  of 
Wigmore. 

"  Regret  it !"  replied  Fierabras.  "  No, 
by  the  mass,  not  I.  I  would  lose  my 
left  hand  rather  than  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  how  journeys  he  to  the 
border  ?" 

*  Coltrop,  an  instrument  of  three  iron  spikes, 
so  contrived,  that  when  thrown  out  of  the  hand, 
one  of  the  spikes  was  always  erect ;  —  used  to  gall 
the  enemy's  horse, 
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"  In  your  company,"  returned  Mor- 
timer ;  "  his  spirit  is  too  daring,  his  pas- 
sion too  lively,  to  let  him  count  upon 
danger.  His  followers  will  be  few  ; 
and,  when  ye  are  on  your  march,  you 
might  —  " 

"  Stab  home  !"  cried  the  hardened  vil- 
lain, piecing  out  the  sentence:  "I  might, 
but  for  one  reason  ;  most  of  the  men-at- 
arms  under  my  pennon  are  bewitched  in 
his  favour,  and,  were  I  to  attempt  him, 
would  strike  a  hundred  daggers  into  my 
own  breast.  He  is  a  troubadour,  and 
can  sing  daintily  to  the  harp ;  my  hau- 
thoners  would  die  in  his  defence." 

"  Curses  on  their  senseless  folly." 
cried  Mortimer.  "  Then  he  must  go  for- 
ward, and  ye  must  deal  with  him  at 
Malpas.  Hark  ye,  sir  Constable,  serve 
me;  and  serve  thyself !  Let  me  be  as- 
sured that  the  breath  is  out  of  Marcel's 
body,  and  I  will  pay  down  a  thousand 
gold  besantines  for  thine  own  profit." 

"  The  blow  must  be  struck,"  said  the 
prelate,  "  without  his  father's  knowledge, 
or  he  and  Sir  Paschal  become  our  foes." 
"  Let  them,"  replied  Mortimer  ;  "  we 
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have  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  alliance, 
—  they  may  now  go  hang." 

"  True,"  cried  De  Torleton,  "  if  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  from  their  own 
efforts  ;  but  Ingulphus  hath  credit  with 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  Sir  Paschal 
Marcel  with  Prince  Edward  ;  beside  the 
love  in  which  they  both  hold  the  doughty 
poursuivant  himself:  should  his  fall  reach 
their  ears,  it  might  turn  the  kingdom 
upside  down.  Could  ye  not  smuggle  him 
into  the  fortress,  unknown  to  the  abbot?" 

"  What  needs  it  ?"  answered  the  red 
squire,  "  ye  will  send  a  herald  with  the 
poursuivant  to  Malpas,  that  will  clear  ye 
of  suspicion,  Du  Chatelet  will  kick  your 
herald  out  of  the  gate,  and  take  Sir  Au- 
brey's fate  upon  his  own  head." 

"  Right,  sir  Constable,"  cried  Morti- 
mer, "  thy  scheme  will  meet  every  diffi- 
culty ;  but  if  thou  canst  make  sure  of 
him,  either  by  the  road  or  in  his  dungeon, 
thou  dost  know  my  wish  and  thy  reward. 
I  doubt  not  Du  Chatelet's  power  to  make 
good  the  deed;  but  if  he  need  aid,  let 
;;him  seek  it  from  me." 

"  When  will  ye  that  we  march  ?"  said 
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Jannequin  ;  "  it  were  well  that  Sir  Ber- 
trand  knew  our  plot  before  harid.', 

"  Ye  must  ride  to-morrow,"  answered 
the  Lord  of  Wigmore ;  u  send  forward 
some  light  armed  page  with  notice  to 
Du  Chatelet.  Ye  can  yourselves  take 
time,  and  journey  leisurely.  Thou 
may'st  tell  thy  lord  we  have  already  con- 
ferred with  the  Queen  on  the  disposition 
of  King  Edward,  and  she  hath  willed  he 
shall  go  to  Kenilworth,  in  the  keeping  of 
Lancaster.  This  meets  the  marcher's 
plot  :  the  gold  thou  shall  bear  with 
thee." 

The  red  squire  was  now  dismissed, 
and  returned  to  the  castle  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  his  journey. 
By  the  way,  this  unprincipled  marauder, 
whose  breast  was  utterly  devoid  of  every 
tincture  of  pity  or  remorse,  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  means  of  destroying  Sir 
Aubrey,  and  thereby  gaining  the  gold 
besantines  promised  him  by  Mortimer  on 
the  execution  of  the  bloody  deed.  In 
most  men,  however  ferocious  and  reck- 
less of  other's  life,  the  contemplation  of 
murder  produces  some  touch  of  compunc- 
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tion,   some   throe  of  conscience,    some 
dread  of  retribution  ;  but  Fierabras,  un- 
thinking even  of  his  revenge,  went  about 
this  homicide  with  the  calmness  and  stea- 
dy providence  of  a  man  who  is  engaged 
in  his  ordinary  occupation.     He  formed  a 
hundred  designs  with  the  same  coolness 
he  would  have  used  in  seeking  to  over- 
reach  a  companion   in    some   barter   of 
horses,  and  rejected  them  with  equal  in- 
difference ;  but  with  all  his  invention  he 
was  unable  to  hit  upon  one  plan  which 
suited  either  his  inclination  or  his  circum- 
stances.   The  favour  in  which  Sir  Aubrey 
stood  with  the  men  at  arms,  was   an  in- 
superable bar  to  the  red  squire's  designs 
upon  the  road,  and  might  even  be  a  check 
upon  his  future  attempts  on  the  poursui- 
vant's  imprisonment.     But  his  buoyant 
and  sanguine  spirit,  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  favourite  besantines,   still   clung  to 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  task,  and 
earning  the  wages  of  sin  and  death  ;  and 
he  resolved  to  trust  to  fate  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, which,   when  it  should  happen, 
he  would  take  by  the  forelock.     In  this 
disposition  he  arrived  at  the  castle,  and, 
h  2 
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commanding  the  men  at  arms  to  prepare 
for  march  by  break  of  day  on  the  mor- 
row, instructed  his  own  squires  and 
pages  in  the  packing  and  ordering  of  his 
baggage  and  horses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster had  held  a  long,  earnest,  and 
affectionate  conference  with  Sir  Aubrey 
Marcel,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  doubt 
of  Mortimer's  faith,  and  besought  him  to 
hold  himself  constantly  upon  his  guard, 
and  to  put  no  trust  in  the  professions  ot 
the  marcher. 

Ci  Should  Mortimer  have  planned  thy 
ruin,  and  his  sudden  change  of  opinion 
hath  suspicion  in  it,  thou  wilt  need 
better  support  than  the  peaceable  coun- 
tenance of  a  herald." 

"  Aye,  my  lord,35  replied  the  poursui- 
rant.  "  But  what  cause  hath  Mortimer 
to  wish  my  death  ?  my  father  and  uncle 
have  well  served  the  Queen.  I  was  erst 
Ills  body  page,  and  then  his  friendship 
for  me  bore  no  stint  nor  measure." 

"  But,  think  ye,"  cried  Lancaster, 
"  he  can  forget  your  forcible  mediation 
between   him    and    the    Prince?    Your 
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blood,  Marcel,  was  then  in  flame,  and 
you  treated  him  with  less  ceremony  in 
the  separation  than  prudence  should  have 
taught  ye  ;  thou  didst  dash  him  against 
the  wainscot  until  the  breath  had  nigh 
forsaken  his  body,  —  he  may  feign,  but 
he  will  avenge  himself  when  the  time  is 
apt." 

"  By  the  holy  rood,"  said  the  poursui- 
vant,  "  I  did  but  my  duty  :  Mortimer 
had  laid  his  false  fingers  on  the  Prince's 
throat,  and  could  I,  or  could  you,  my 
lord,  stand  by,  and  see  him  writhe  his 
royal  neck  around  ?  No,  may  my  body 
perish  ;  but  whilst  I  have  life  I  will  pro- 
tect  my  master." 

"  Marcel,  thou  art  right,"  returned  the 
Earl,  "  and  so  must  all  men  hold  thee  ; 
but  thy  plain  dealing  will  stand  thee  in 
no  stead  with  such  as  Mortimer.  Thou 
hast  made  him  suffer  a  public  humilia- 
tion, and  he  will,  be  sure  on't,  work  his 
vengeance  on  thee  j  thou  goest  alone 
too." 

"  Nay,  not  alone,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey. 
"  Gracy  and  Fitz  Ralph,  my  body  pages, 
with  Griffith  Merodoc,  a  Cambrian  sol- 
l  3 
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clier,  will  bear  me  company.  Merodoc 
bore  my  letters  hither  from  Bristol,  and 
hath  told  Fitz  Ralph  he  is  journeying  to 
the  Border." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
"  Knowest  thou  this  Constable,  the  red 
squire  ;  he  seems  a  man  of  bold  capa- 
city, shrewd,  active,  and  valiant.,, 

"  Fierabras,"  answered  Sir  Aubrey, 
€i  is  a  better  tilter  than  man  at  arms ; 
but  I  would  loathly  trust  his  honesty : 
he  is  vain,  presumptuous,  and,  I  have 
heard,  greedy  of  gold.  He  was  once  a 
brigand  in  France.'* 

"  Thou  art  beset,"  cried  Lancaster, 
warmly,  "  if  thou  dost  go  forward ;  be- 
think thee,  Marcel,  if  on  the  road  they 
should  seek  thy  life." 

"  Fear  not  that,"  replied  Aubrey,  smil- 
ing, "  though  Bertrand  du  Chatelet  and 
his  Constable  be  twain  devils,  their  men 
at  arms  are  right  valiant  and  honest  fel- 
lows. Their  favour,  shown  to  me  a 
hundred  times,  hath  often  begot  the 
marcher's  jealousy.  In  their  company  I 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  If  thou  canst  gain  the  abbey,"  said 
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the  Earl,  "  thou  wilt  be  in  safety.  The 
marcher  durst  not  violate  the  sanctuary ; 
and  if  he  did,  this  England  should  not 
hold  me,  or  I,  full  dearly,  would  avenge 
thy  murder." 

"  All  these  suspicions,  my  good  lord," 
cried  Aubrey,  smiling,  "  though  they  ar- 
gue your  favour  and  your  friendship  for 
me,  will,  I  trust,  prove  groundless  and 
unworthy.  Du  Chatelet,  though  known  a 
bloody  enemy,  hath  never  proved  him- 
self  a  treacherous  friend;  and  though 
our  prize  of  quarrel  is  worth  all  this 
kingdom,  nay  this  world,  may  boast  of 
good,  I  think  he  would  not,  though  he 
might,  obtain  it  by  loss  of  honour  and 
eternal  shame." 

"  Ah !  Marcel,  thou  dost  judge  the 
stern  marcher  by  thine  own  heart,"  re- 
turned the  Earl.  "  By  our  lady  I  hold 
him  not  so  reverently.  I  will  not  say  he 
is  treacherous ;  but  violence  is  the  high 
principle  of  his  character.  But  go  thy 
way,"  he  continued,  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, "  thou  dost  only  act  the  part  of 
every  poursuivant  d'amour,  who  hath 
more  love  in  his  heart,  and  more  strength 
£  4 
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in  his  arm,  than  wit  and  prudence  in  his 
head.  I  charge  thee,  however,  be  thy 
fortune  good  or  bad,  send  me  word  on't, 
if  thou  hast  the  means.  I  may  help  thee 
when  thou  canst  not  help  thyself.  The 
Prince  too  is  thy  fast  friend.  He  is  a 
youth  of  spirit  and  prudence  beyond  his 
years,  and,  if  he  live,  will  live  for  Eng- 
land's glory.  He  will  watch  over  thee, 
and  Du  Chatelet  must  be  bold  indeed 
if  he  dare  venture  upon  thine  injury. 
Mortimer,  notwithstanding  my  sus- 
picion, may  be  fair  and  honest ;  and  if 
thy  love  for  Blanche  did  not  forbid  thy 
humouring  Queen  Isabel,  who,  like  all 
fine  women,  is  fond  of  admiration,  she 
would  become  another  bulwark  to  thy 
fortune.  Mistake  me  not,  Marcel ;  I 
would  not  suppose  Queen  Isabel  guilty  of 
aught  improper ;  but  she  loves  the  gaze 
of  every  gallant  knight,  and  will  not 
brook  indifference  or  neglect ;  I  marked 
thine  eye  when  she  presented  thee  a 
favour  as  her  knight  in  the  tilts ;  in 
sooth,  Aubrey,  thine  heart  was  in  Che- 
shire, though  thy  person  was  at  Here- 
ford," 
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The  poursuivant  smiled,  and  replied, 
"  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  feign  ;  if  I 
return  to  court,    perchance  1  may  get 


instruction. " 


"  Thou  must  indeed,"  replied  the 
Earl,  "  if  thou  dost  wish  to  rise.  But 
come,  I  will  not  now  longer  detain  thee 
from  thy  preparations.  Thou  must  also 
attend  Prince  Edward  at  the  banquet;  as 
thou  dost  quit  him  to-morrow,  he  will 
not  lose  sight  of  thee  this  side  vespers." 

They  then  separated,  and  Marcel,  re- 
turning to  his  private  chamber,  busied 
himself  and  his  pages  in  regulating  his 
baggage  for  the  morrow's  march. 

The  courage  of  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel 
was  unfortunately  of  so  nice  a  character, 
that  to  take  any  measures  of  precaution 
in  case  of  danger,  would  have  betrayed, 
in  his  opinion,  the  most  unequivocal  mark 
of  cowardice ;  and  even  to  show  an  ap- 
prehension of  aught  that  was  to  be  feared, 
did,  according  to  his  code  of  honour,  de- 
note an  unbecoming  and  unworthy  timid- 
ity, despicable  in  any  man,  and  most  of 
all  in  a  knight  of  arms.  It  was  this  roman- 
tic, but  erroneous  spirit,  which,  depriving 
l  5 
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thepoursuivant  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  his  prudence,  urged  him  forward 
with  blinded  eyes  into  the  toils  of  his  in- 
sidious adversaries  ;  and  which  delivered 
him  up  naked  and  disarmed  into  their 
bloody  and  remorseless  hands.  His  spirit 
was  too  high,  his  contempt  of  danger  too 
great,  his  confidence  in  his  own  strength 
and  courage  too  fixed  and  presumptuous, 
to  allow  the  counsel  of  his  friends  any 
fair  chance  of  producing  upon  him  an 
effect  adequate  to  its  wisdom,  or  the 
goodness  of  their  intentions.  The  fact 
is,  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  weighing  the 
spirit  of  Sir  Bertrand  du  Chatelet  by  his 
own,  conceived  that,  as  a  knight,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  fair,  he  would 
never  attempt  to  force  a  marriage  upon 
Blanche  Taillebois ;  but  that  he  would 
willingly  decide  their  relative  titles  to  her 
hand  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  At  this  time 
such  a  practice  was  by  no  means  un- 
common, more  especially  in  France* 
where,  before  the  celebrated  court  of 
love,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  the  time  were  judges,  many  suits  were 
decided  by  the  lance.     From  this  habit 
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we  may,  questionless,  deduce  the  more 
modern  custom  of  the  duel,  against  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
to  so  little  purpose. 

The  poursuivant,  whilst  engaged  in  his 
own  preparations,  sent  Fitz  Ralph  to  the 
castle,  with  an  order  for  Merodoc  in- 
stantly to  attend  him.  The  page  found 
the  Welshman  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
some  men  at  arms  belonging  to  the  town, 
relative  to  a  successful  attack,  which  he 
contended  was  made  by  the  Welsh  upon 
Hereford,  some  fifty  years  before.  The 
attack  was  confessed,  but  the  victory 
denied  by  the  Hereford  hauthoners  5  and 
the  contest  at  length  proving  too  sharp 
for  vocal  altercation,  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  blows,  when  Fitz  Ralph  co;  ling 
up,  put  a  stop  to  their  riot.  Merodoc 
at  first  refused  to  attend  him  until  he  had 
revenged  himself  upon  his  adversaries  ; 
but  the  page  hinting  that  his  refusal 
might  cause  him  to  be  sent  for  in  ano- 
ther manner,  he  followed  Fitz  Ralph, 
pouring  vollies  of  abuse  upon  the  men  at 
arms,  until  he  was  out  of  their  sight,  and 
even  then  muttering  threats  of  vengeance, 
l6 
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and  epithets  of  indignation.  But,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  chamber  of  Sir  Aubrey,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  soften  his  resent- 
ment, and  succeeded  so  well  in  calming 
his  perturbation,  that  no  one  would  have 
fancied  from  the  low  and  courteous  in- 
clination of  his  body,  and  the  placid  smile 
of  recognition  wherewith  he  saluted  the 
poursuivant,  that,  the  minute  before,  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  furious  and  turbu- 
lent brawl. 

"  I  sent  for  thee,  Merodoc,"  said  Mar- 
cel, "  to  know  to  what  part  particularly 
thou  dost  travel  ?  and  to  bid  thee  prepare 
for  march.  To-morrow,  at  day  break, 
we  set  forth." 

"  I  journey,  Sir  Poursuivant/'  replied 
Griffith,  "  the  whole  way  on  your  march, 
and  a  piece  peyond.  My  home,  look  you, 
is  at  Pangor  on  the  Tee,  peradventure  a 
six  miles  onward.  I  have  there  a  wife 
and  five  children,  peside  a  cow,  ten 
sheeps,  five  goats,  and  poultry  in  apun- 
dance.  I  was,  look  you,  the  retainer  of 
that  doughty  knight,  Sir  Price  ap  Gwy- 
neth  ;  put  for  a  service  I  did  him  at  his 
needhemade  me  livery  ofmanumission.  He 
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took  me,  look  you,  to  the  sheriff,  and 
delivered  me  by  the  right  hand  in  open 
court,  quitting  all  claim  to  my  future 
service :  then  he  showed  me  the  free 
gates,  and  the  ways  ;  and  he  gave  me  the 
arms  of  a  freeman,  lance  and  sword  ;  so 
you  see  I  am  now  free  and  quit,  and  dis- 
charged from  all  service,  and  vassalage, 
and  retinency  whatsoever." 

li  Now  thou  hast  finished  thy  long 
winded  account  of  thyself"  said  the 
poursuivant,  "  for  which  I  must  needs 
thank  thee,  as  it  was  unsought,  prithee 
tell  me  what  equipage  and  attendants 
thou  hast,  that  I  may  take  note  for  their 
purveyance," 

"  Equipage  and  attendants  !"  replied 
Merodoc,  smiling,  "  my  equipage  is  on 
my  pack,  Sir  Knight ;  and  my  only  com- 
panion, a  Yorkshire  hackney,  for  which 
I  paid  three  gold  francs  last  week  at  Pris- 
tow.  He  is  a  sure  footed  peast,  and  as 
pretty  an  ampler,  look  you,  as  one  would 
wish  to  see  go  upon  four  legs." 

<c  Then  you  and  your  ambler,"  said 
Aubrey,  "  are  all  of  your  suit  we  shall 
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have  to  provide  for.  Thou  hast  no  squire, 
serjeant,  vadelect,  page,  or  varlet." 

The  Welshman  bowed. 

"  Dost  thou  ride  armed  ?"  said  Mar- 
cel. 

"  I  have  harness,  Sir  Knight,"  an- 
swered Merodoc;  u  if  it  pe  your  will,  and 
your  pleasure  that  I  wear  it  on  the  march. 
Not,  indeed,  for  a  man  at  arms  ;  but  the 
pasnet,  prigandine,  mail  hose,  and  sleeves 
of  the  archery,  whereto  I  pelong." 

"  And  thine  arms  ?" 

"  Are  sword  and  dagger,  peside  my 
small  target  ?" 

«'  Fitz  Ralph  !"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  ad- 
dressing his  page  ;  "  see  Merodoc  fur- 
nished with  a  mace,  a  pole  axe,  or  a  ham- 
mer of  arms.  Dost  think,  sir  archer, 
thou  couldst  couch  a  lance  ?" 

"No!"  replied  Griffith,  without  hesi- 
tation. "  I  have  no  skill  in  the  weapon  ; 
put  I  can  handle  mace  or  pole  axe,  sir 
knight,  with  any  yeomen  in  England." 

"  Would'st  like,"  said  the  poursuivant, 
"  to  ride  a  courser  of  war,  'stead  of  thine 
ambling  nag." 

"  Py  St.  Tavid,   no,"   answered    the 
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Welshman.  "  I  have  peen  an  archer, 
look  you,  all  my  days,  and  know  nothing 
apout  lances,  and  coursers,  and  chivalry 
at  all.  If  we  shall  have  need  to'fight,  I 
shall  slip  from  my  hackney's  pack,  and 
do  my  duty  a  foot,  look  you,  like  a  good 
yeomen." 

"  So  thou  wilt,  PJ1  be  sworn,"  said 
the  poursuivant.  "  I  put  full  faith  in 
thy  valour,  Merodoc.  But  now  away  to 
thy  quarters,  and  tell  Fierabras,  who, 
thou  knowest,  was  with  me  at  Bristol, 
that  thou  art  in  my  company." 

The  Welshman  withdrew,  and  Sir 
Aubrey,  having  concluded  his  prepara- 
tions, left  his  chamber,  and  joined  the 
Prince  in  the  banquetting  hall.  That 
night  was  spent  as  the  preceding,  in 
masquing,  dancing,  tilting,  and  revels  of 
all  kinds,  wherein  the  poursuivant,  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  and  Sir  Raimonet  de  la 
Folie,  gained  great  admiration  for  the  in- 
genuity of  the  characters  they  assumed, 
and  for  their  skill  and  courage  in  the 
tilts.  The  revels  concluded,  Sir  Aubrey 
Marcel  took  his  leave  of  the  Queen,  the 
prince,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
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other  friends  ;  and,  after  gratifying  the 
minstrels,  who  were  loud  in  his  praise, 
with  a  munificent  largess,  left  the  court, 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings. 

By  break  of  day,  Sir  Aubrey,  attended  by 
a  herald  at  arms,  his  two  pages,  and  the 
Welsh  captain,  were  joined  at  the  palace 
gate  by  the  red  squire  and  his  hau- 
thoners.  Fierabras,  in  his  complete  mail, 
was  mounted  on  one  of  the  coursers  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Mortimer.  The  other, 
together  with  his  old  destrier,  or  horse  of 
service,  and  his  baggage,  (among  which 
was  stowed  the  king's  ransom,)  laid  upon 
sumpter  horses,  being  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  men  at  arms.  In  this  order  they 
quitted  Hereford,  and  proceeded  on  their 
march. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Threats,  reproaches,  fears  surround  me, 
My  stern  father  breaks  my  heart; 
Alia  knows  how  dear  it  cost  me, 
Generous  youth,  from  thee  to  part. 

I  no  longer  may  resist  them, 
AH,  to  force  my  hand,  combine  ; 
And  to-morrow,  to  thy  rival, 
This  weak  frame  I  must  resign. 

Alcanzor  &  Zayda. 

1  he  order  of  succession  befitting  our 
story  now  obliges  us  to  quit  the  pour- 
suivant  and  the  court,  and,  with  speed 
surpassing  that  of  Iris  or  the  Eumenides, 
to  wing  our  flight  to  the  fortress  of  Du 
Chatelet.  Malpas,  at  this  time,  was  a 
point  of  concentrated  interest.  The 
fates  of  King  Edward  and  of  the  lovely 
and  unfortunate  Blanche  Taillebois  there 
hung  in  suspense,  wherefrom  to  deliver 
them,  though  into  a  hideous  reality, 
belongs  to  our  duty  as  a  faithful  and  un. 
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prejudiced  historian.  But  if  the  me- 
lancholy recital  of  Edward's  fate  were 
all  we  had  to  offer  to  our  readers,  it  is 
probable  that,  disgusted  with  the  task, 
and  overwhelmed  at  the  compass  of 
human  depravity  displayed  in  the  murder 
of  this  pitiable  sovereign,  we  might  here 
abandon  our  labours,  and  seek  a  subject 
less  horrible  and  atrocious.  The  history 
of  Blanche  Taillebois  and  her  gallant 
poursuivant  is,  however,  the  chief  object 
of  our  regard ;  and  we  now  proceed  in 
its  developement,  by  returning  to  the 
close  of  the  first  volume,  whereafter, 
our  readers  may  perceive  upon  reference, 
we  forsook  the  border.  The  haughty  vio- 
lence of  Du  Chatelet,  exercised  towards 
Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folic,  who,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was 
under  his  especial  protection,  caused  in 
the  breast  of  that  lord  a  most  lively  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  indignation.  He  im- 
mediately demanded  an  interview  with 
the  marcher,  and,  in  very  warm  lan- 
guage, reproached  him  with  his  breach 
of  hospitality,  and  want  of  knightly 
courtesy ;    but    the    ferocious   borderer, 
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stung  with  a  censure  he  so  well  deserved, 
and  unable  to  repress  the  licentious  fury 
of  his  passion,  returned  his  complaints 
with  a  load  of  vituperation,  and  threat- 
ened vengeance  upon  the  French  Knight 
if  he  did  not  depart  the  fortress  forth- 
with. Upon  this  peremptory  charge, 
the  Earl  left  the  castle,  and,  on  the  same 
evening,  with  Sir  Raimonnet  and  his 
attendants,  quitted  Malpas  and  took  the 
road  to  Bristol.  Thus  rid  of  Lancaster, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  spy  upon  his  ac- 
tions, Du  Chatelet  treated  the  King  with 
great  rigour,  reducing  the  number  of 
those  very  few  attendants  who  had  been 
left  behind  for  his  accommodation,  and 
absolutely  refusing  his  request  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  exercise  himself  by 
walking  in  the  court  yard,  or  tilt  ground. 
But,  in  a  short  time,  the  marcher,  awak- 
ing from  his  passionate  delusion,  saw, 
with  a  clear  understanding,  the  indiscre- 
tion and  impolicy  of  ranking  Lancaster 
among  his  foes ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  his 
repentance,  fancied  he  saw  the  Earl 
taking  the  part  of  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel, 
using  all  his  influence  with  the  Queen 
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and  Prince  to  back  his  suit,  and  lending 
him  all  his  means,  his  power,  and  ability, 
to  tear  the  Lady  Blanche  out  of  his 
grasp.  Maddened  with  this  suspicion, 
Du  Chatelet  resolved  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  King,  and  display  his  banner 
against  the  opposite  faction ;  and,  with 
this  intent,  he  restored  to  Edward  his 
attendants,  and  gave  him  free  liberty  to 
walk  whither  he  would,  within  the  pre- 
cints  of  the  fortress,  attended  only  by  a 
man  at  arms,  in  addition  to  his  own  ser- 
vants ;  but  not  satisfied  even  with  these 
precautions,  he  resolved  that  the  mar- 
riage between  Blanche  and  himself  should 
be  solemnized  without  further  delay ; 
that  being  the  only  means  whereby  the 
maiden  might  be  assured  to  him  without 
the  possibility  of  intervention  or  revoca- 
tion. His  first  labor,  therefore,  was  to 
bring  over  Sir  Roger  Taillebois  to  his 
design,  a  task  which  he  anticipated  to  be 
difficult  from  the  notorious  obstinacy  of 
the  old  Baron  ;  but  the  urgency  of  the 
case  would,  he  hoped,  plead  his  apology 
for  thus  requiring  Sir  Roger  to  retract 
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that  promise,  whereby  a  month  had  been 
allowed  to  Blanche  before  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage.  On  opening  the  mat- 
ter to  his  intended  beau  j)erey  he  found 
him,  as  he  had  expected,  stubborn  and 
inflexible,  resolute  in  adhering  to  his 
promise,  and  almost  suspicious  of  the 
marcher's  good  faith  ;  but,  by  laying 
before  him  all  the  consequences  of  Lan- 
caster's resentment,  and  of  the  support 
which  the  poursuivant,  assisted  by  his 
countenance,  might  obtain  from  the 
Queen,  and  from  the  Prince  his  master, 
and  also  hinting  that  his  refusal  would 
drive  him  at  once  into  the  arms  of  King 
Edward,  Du  Chatelet  at  length  con- 
verted the  Baron  to  his  own  opinion, 
and  he  consented  that,  all  excuses  apart, 
Blanche  should  tie  the  indissoluble  knot 
on  a  certain  day  named  by  the  marcher. 
The  fatal  tidings,  unprepared  as  Blanche 
was  for  this  sudden  resolution,  over- 
whelmed her  with  grief;  but  as  there 
was  no  remedy,  as  the  command  of  her 
parent  was  imperative,  and  as  the  evil 
day  could  no  longer  be  postponed,   she 
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prepared,  with  a  silent  and  mournful  re- 
signation, to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar 
of  filial  obligation. 

The  Abbot  Ingulphus,  who,  since  the 
departure  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Sir  Raimonnet  de  la  Folie,  had  become 
a  stranger  at  the  castle,  received  a  noti- 
fication from  Du  Chatelet  of  the  day 
whereon  the  marriage  ceremony  would 
be  solemnized,  and  a  requisition  that  the 
church  should  be  prepared  and  put  into 
such  condition  as  had  been  usual  at  the 
marriages  of  the  marcher's  ancestors, 
the  founders  of  the  Abbey.  Though 
Ingulphus,  as  a  man,  could  not  fail  to  be 
touched  with  this  destruction  of  the 
hopes  of  his  son,  and  also  with  the  sa- 
crifice which  it  was  apparent  Blanche 
made  to  the  will  of  her  father,  yet,  as  a 
patriot,  he  rejoiced  that  a  particular 
misfortune  should  fall  upon  his  own  fa- 
mily, rather  than  public  calamity  should 
agitate  his  country.  He  was  also 
pleased  that  the  solemnities  were  to  be 
celebrated  so  much  sooner  than  at  first 
had  been  designed  ;  for,  as  the  die  was 
cast,  the  marriage  of  Aubrey  with  the 
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Lady  Blanche,  utterly   impossible,   and 
the  protraction  of  their  fate  could  only 
keep  them  in  a  galling  suspense,  with- 
out being,   in  the  least,    serviceable  to 
their  fortune,    it   was   his   opinion,   the 
drug,   hard  and  bitter  as  it  was,  should 
be  administered  at  once,  and  that  des- 
tiny, so  much  dreaded  by  them,   should 
be  laid  before  their  eyes  in  all  its  un- 
veiled deformity,  without  cheating  them 
with  a  fallacious  hope,    the  disappoint- 
ment whereof  would  be  a  thousand  times 
more  painful   than  the  original   misfor- 
tune.    The  courage  of  his  son,  aided  by 
that  propensity   to  admiration  which  is 
the    concomitant   of   youth,    Ingulphus 
hoped   would,    in   time,    wean   Aubrey 
from  the  memory  of  his  loss ;  whilst  that 
natural  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  dis- 
position which  the  good  Abbot  esteemed 
all  women  to  possess,  would,  he  thought, 
become  a  certain  panacea  to  the  wounds 
of  Blanche.     And,  had  their  love  been 
in  its  inception,  —  had  it  not  been  inter- 
woven  with   all  that  is  ardent,   tender, 
and  passionate,  as  well  as  all  that  is  gay, 
noble,  and  enchanting,  —  had  it  not  been 
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incited  by  difficulty,  and  proved  by  ab- 
sence, the  argument  of  Ingulphus  might, 
perchance,  have  applied ;   but   the   free 
passion   of  these  lovers  had  been   of  a 
duration  to  ripen  into  a  confidential  and 
intense    intercourse    of    spirit,     whilst, 
throughout  that  duration,  and  in  a  sphere 
where   all    the   gallantry   and    dazzling 
spirits  of  the  age   revolved  before  the 
eyes   of   the  maiden,    the  man    of  her 
choice  had  shone  the  first  planet  of  that 
system,  without  one   rival   even  in  her 
fleeting    admiration.      Gentle,    patient, 
generous    and  valiant,    the  poursuivant 
was  the  very  beau  ideal  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  of  knighthood  ;  and  to 
these  qualities  were  added  beauty   and 
accomplishments,    which,    even    to    the 
ladies  of   that  age,   were   not    notional 
qualifications.     Moreover,    the   disguise 
which  Blanche  was  compelled  to  adopt 
in  her  intercourse  with  the  poursuivant, 
as  it  rendered  their  amour  more  roman- 
tic, threw  around  him  a  veil  of  tender 
endearment  which   absence   could  only 
strengthen,  and  tyranny  could  not  pene- 
trate.    Every  sound,  participating  with 
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chivalry,  brought  him  to  her  recollection  : 
the  burst  of  the  bugle,  the  neighing  of  a 
courser,  the  ringing  of  arms,  the  glancing 
of  a  pennon,   the  shouts  of  the  soldiery, 
all  conspired,  with  a  mute  but  expressive 
indication,  to  fix  the  image  of  the  pour- 
suivant    in    the     heart   of   his   mistress, 
though  in  person  she  thought  him  far  dis- 
tant.   So  circumstanced,  what  must  have 
been    her   feelings  when   summoned  by 
the  arbitrary  caprice    of  her   father  to 
forego  the  dearest  hopes  of  her  heart,  to 
abandon    all    expectation  of  connubial 
happiness,  to  commit  felony  upon  her 
own  love  and  that  of  her  lover,  and,  in 
place  of  enjoying  those  temporal  gratifi- 
cations for  which  all  women  in  early  life 
so  fondly  pant,  to  become  the  gaze  and 
pity  of  the  common  herd  ?     What  must 
she  have  felt,  when  called  upon  not  only 
to  give  up  the  man  who  seemed  to  be 
formed  by  Heaven  for  her  content,  but 
to  chain  her  destiny  to  that  of  a  savage, 
whose  very  love  for  her  partook  of  his 
natural  ferocity?     And  how  much  must 
this  heavy  blow  have  been  augmented, 
by  the  thought  that  it  was   struck   by 
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that  hand  which  ought  to  have  been  her 
protecting  guardian,  and  the  minister  of 
her  happiness. 

The  arrival  of  that  messenger,  sent 
forward  by  Fierabras  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  notice  to  Du  Chatelet  of  his  and 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel's  advance,  produced 
an  instantaneous  change  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  marcher.  The  envoy  was  the 
bearer  of  letters  from  Mortimer,  where- 
in the  bargain  concerted  between  him- 
self and  the  red  squire  was  fully  detailed, 
the  disposition  intended  to  be  made  of 
King  Edward  particularly  stated,  and 
the  circumstances  which  had  happened 
relative  to  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  carefully 
represented ;  concluding  with  counsel  — 
to  strike  the  hart  whilst  it  was  yet  at  bay. 
This  letter  at  once  destroyed  the  march- 
er's determination  of  joining  the  King, 
who,  as  before,  was  deprived  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  confined  to  his  chamber. 
The  marriage,  he  resolved,  should  be 
perfected  before  the  arrival  of  the  pour- 
suivant,  whose  rage  and  disappointment, 
on  thus  finding  himself  robbed  of  his 
mistress,  might  furnish  him   with  some 
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apology  for  his  imprisonment,  and,  per- 
haps, for  his  death. 

Du  Chatelet  did  not,  however,  confide 
the  whole  of  his  letter  to  Sir  Roger  Tail- 
lebois.  He  told  him  only,  that  Sir  Au- 
brey Marcel,  attended  by  a  herald  at  arms, 
was  on  his  way  to  Malpas  to  demand  his 
daughter;  taking  especial  care  to  con- 
ceal the  plot  which  had  been  laid  by 
Mortimer  and  Fierabras  for  his  destruc- 
tion. 

"  Demand  my  daughter  !"  exclaimed 
the  old  Baron  in  a  fit  of  rage  — "  demand 
Blanche  Taillebois!  What  hair-brained 
rascal  is  he  that  longs  to  put  his  neck  in 
peril  ?  And  who,  prithee,  is  to  be  her 
keeper,  her  guardian,  if  they  take  her 
from  her  own  father?  " 

«  By  Saint  Werburgh  !  "  replied  Du 
Chatelet,  "  I  know  of  none  other  than 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  who  pretends  to  her 
hand." 

"  Doth  he  pretend?"  cried  the  Baron 
of  Harding  —  "  ay,  ay,  his  claim  to  her 
and  my  fair  barony  shall  be  ever  preten- 
sion, if  he  come  hither  with  so  impudent 
a  suit." 

m  2 
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««  Our  lady  forbid  we  should  disparage 
the  Queen's  messenger/'  returned  the 
wily  marcher;  "  we  are  bound  to  pay 
all  honour  to  her  commands,  and  most 
of  all  when  they  are  solemnly  delivered 
by  a  herald  at  arms." 

"Yes  i'  faith!"  cried  Taillebois; 
"  but  the  party-coloured  tabard  of  a  he- 
rald is  not  to  cover  every  impudent  villain 
that  chooses  to  beard  ye  to  your  face." 

"  Whilst  he  doth  maintain  the  peace- 
able character  befitting  his  protector," 
returned  the  marcher,  "  the  coat  will 
cover  him  from  molestation  —  if  his  hot 
spirit  should  transgress  the  boundary,  I 
know  no  law  which  should  oppose  our 
vengeance.  There  is  one  way  to  pre- 
vent all  controversy  —  " 

«  What  is't,  what  is't,  Sir  Bertrand  ?" 

"  Were  we  married  on  the  morrow,  all 
wouldbepast  on  their  arrival:  so,  ignorant 
of  the  Queen's  command,  we  could  not 
offend  by  transgressing  it.  The  letter  I 
have  received  is  a  private  communica- 
tion, unknown  to  the  Queen  and  her 
council." 

"  But  what  claim  have  they  to  my 
II 
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daughter  ?  Shall  we,  who  have  supported 
Isabel  and  her  faction  with  will  and  with 
weapon,  *and  who  have  struck  down  the 
tyrannous  Despenser,  be  now  the  first 
victims  of  renewed  injustice?  By  my 
faith,  not  I ! —  the  King  still  lives,  and  I 
will  set  up  my  banner  for  his  right,  rather 
than  stoop  to  the  folly  of  a  woman.  If 
any  one  hath  claim  to  the  wardship  of 
Blanche  it  is  Prince  Edward,  the  earl  of 
our  palatinate.  Let  him  demand  her, 
and  I  will  show  myself  an  obedient  ho- 
mager." 

"  Wilt  thou,  indeed,  Taillebois?"  said 
Du  Chatelet,  with  a  stern  and  bitter 
expression  of  countenance  — "Wilt  thou, 
indeed,  surrender  thy  daughter  at  the 
mandate  of  an  infant  ?  why  then,  prepare 
to  do  so,  for  thou  wilt  assuredly  be  re- 
quired. To  Prince  Edward's  service  is 
the  poursuivant  attached  ;  a  knight  of 
his  household,  nay,  of  his  chamber:  one 
for  whom  the  boy  hath  unlimited  af- 
fection, and  for  whom  he  will  stint  no 
gratification,  though  it  do  trench  upon 
our  liberties.  Come,  Sir  Baron,  dress 
up  thy  daughter ;  prepare  her  for  a  re- 
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turn  to  that  lascivious  court  where  chas- 
tity and  courage  meet  their  certain 
downfall.  Do  more  —  do  that  which  is 
intended  by  this  fatal  mandate;  marry 
her  here  to  this  bastard,  Marcel.  —  Why 
need  ye  go  farther,  when  his  holy  father 
sits  in  the  lordly  chair  of  Malpas  Abbey." 
Du  Chatelet,  whilst  pronouncing  these 
reproaches,  strode  rapidly  through  the 
hall  where  they  stood,  and  cast  upon  the 
Knight  of  Harding  glances  as  fiery  as 
his  taunts  were  cutting.  The  Baron 
Taillebois,  seldom  patient  under  reproof  i 
lost  all  temper  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
marcher's  speech,  and  cried  out,  with 
wonderful  fury,  "  To  hell  with  Marcel, 
the  Abbot,  and  Prince  Edward!  What! 
does  the  knave-lad  seek  to  disgrace  my 
'scutcheon  by  marring  it  with  the  bend 
of  bastardy  ?  Would  he  yoke  my  gentle 
pilgrim  to  an  unreclaimed  haggard  mon- 
grel in  every  feather?  No,  my  shield  is 
as  yet  unspotted,  and,  by  the  holy  rood, 
1  will  keep  it  so.  Though  this  poursuivant 
were  the  bearer  of  ten  thousand  man- 
dates, he  should  go  bootless  home,  if  not 
the  worse  for  his  errand." 
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"  But  what  say  ye  to  our  malTiage?,, 
said  Du  Chatelet. 

"  With  my  will,"  replied  Taillebois, 
"ye  should  be  married  in  their  presence. 
The  Prince  should  know  how  I  valued 
his  mandate." 

"  I  care  as  little  for  court  spleen,  Sir 
Baron,"  returned  the  marcher,  "  as  I 
do  for  the  check  of  my  falcon  in  a  flight. 
It  may  rouse  my  anger,  but  hath  no 
power  over  my  apprehension.  But 
Blanche  —  if  she  should  —  " 

The  words  died  away  upon  his  lips, 
which  quivered  with  emotion  :  his  eye 
shot  glances  of  fire,  and,  with  a  violent 
effort,  he  proceeded,  "  If  the  marriage 
ceremony  were  performed  in  Marcel's 
presence,  and  Blanche  should  love  him, 
though  the  triumph  over  my  rival  would 
well  glut  my  revenge,  it  might  prove  too 
much  for  her,  and  I  would  not  shake 
her  spirit  to  plunge  all  the  foes  I  have 
into  eternal  hell.  See'st  thou  not  now, 
Taillebois,  my  meaning?  " 

"I  see  that  thou  art  mad  —  stark  mad," 
cried  the  Baron  of  Harding :  "  What, 
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she  love  him!  Blanche  love  this  bastard? 
Hast  thou  no  faith  in  her  own  words? 
Did  she  not  declare  before  us  all  that 
she  knew  him  only  as  a  court  gallant  ?" 

"  I  know  not  that  she  did,"  answered 
Du  Chatelet ;  "  it  may  be  so;  but  should 
she  have  deceived  ye,  and  little  crime 
would  it  be  to  hide  her  folly  when  she 
has  assented  to  your  will,  would  it,  think 
ye,  be  prudent  to  put  her  to  shame  ~ 
perhaps  to  awaken  in  her  a  now  slum- 
bering opposition,  which  might  be  be- 
yond your  power  to  stifle,  when  she  is 
willing  to  obey  your  bidding  without  a 
murmur  of  regret?" 

"  By  heaven  !"  cried  Taillebois,  "thou 
dost  speak  as  though  thou  did'st  suspect 
her  truth." 

"  Thou  hast  seen  her  aversion  to  a 
marriage  with  me,"  said  the  marcher, 
11  with  me,  who  am  of  noble  lineage, 
power,  and  wealth.  —  What,  think'st 
thou,  could  raise  her  hatred  to  a  lot 
which  the  proudest  damsel  of  Cheshire, 
save- herself i  would  envy,  if  not  a  foolish 
passion  for  another  ?  " 
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"  Ha  !  thou  touchest  me,"  cried  Tail- 
lebois,  thoughtfully. 

"  But  this  romantic  dream, "  pursued 
Sir  Bertrand,  "  will,  when  we  are  mar- 
ried, vanish  before  my  love.  I  hold  it 
in  no  respect,  and  like  her  for  it  no  jot 
the,  worse.  Let  her  become  mine,  and 
shame  her  not  to  death  by  a  public  ex- 
posure, which  would  be  as  unprofitable 
as  it  would  be  cruel  —  nay,  fatal  to  my 
mistress." 

Urged  by  these  arguments,  and  soft- 
ened by  his  paternal  affection,  Sir  Roger 
Taillebois  at  length  consented  that  the 
marriage  should  be  solemnized  on  the 
ensuing  day,  instead  of  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel,  and  putting 
to  defiance  the  Queen's  mandate. 

Du  Chatelet  had  a  triple  policy  in  thus 
labouring  to  bring  over  the  Knight  to  his 
opinion:  first,  because  he  hoped  the  rage 
of  his  rival,  on  beholding  the  extinction 
of  his  hopes,  would  be  so  vehement  as 
to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  that,  in 
the  frenzy  of  his  disappointment,  lie 
would  attempt  some  desperate  act,  (to 
repel  which,  force  sufficient  should  be 
M  5 
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provided)  whereby,  without  much  strain- 
ing, he  might  be  brought  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  marcher's  court ;  se- 
condly, because  he  was  unwilling  so 
mortally  to  offend  the  heir-apparent,  as 
to  preclude  himself  from  all  hope  of  par- 
don, which  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
effect  of  celebrating  the  marriage  in  the 
very  face  of  his  herald;  and,  thirdly,  for 
a  better  reason  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going, he  was  unwilling  to  put  the  re- 
solution of  Blanche  to  the  hazard,  by 
trampling  publicly  upon  the  feelings  of 
her  lover;  a  conduct  which  might,  indeed, 
as  he  had  hinted  to  the  Baron,  call  forth 
a  spirit  of  resistance  impossible  to  be 
subdued.  The  haughty  spirit  with  which 
Du  Chatelet  had  seen  her  interpose  be- 
tween her  father  and  the  sheriff,  occu- 
pied a  niche  in  his  memory  too  prominent 
to  allow  a  supposition  that  her  courage 
had  quite  forsaken  her.  Filial  obedience, 
and  the  terror  with  which  she  con- 
templated a  consummation  of  her  father's 
bloody  threat,  might  have  conspired  to 
repress  its  energies,  but  the  marcher 
had  not  to  learn  that  despair  makes  even 
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a  coward  brave,  and  gives  a  daring,  al- 
most superhuman,  to  the  courageous 
and  unshrinking  heart. 

Both  the  person  and  fortitude  of  the 
lady  Blanche  were,  however,  much  fallen 
away.  Those  features,  which  did  erst 
beam  with  the  vivid  and  transparent 
bloom  of  health,  were  now  covered  with 
a  morbid  paleness,  denoting  sickness  of 
mind  as  well  as  bodily  illness.  Those 
eyes,  which  were  wont  to  be  brighter 
and  more  lustrous  than  *  the  stars  of 
night,'  were  now  hollow  and  dimmed; 
seldom  raised  from  the  ground,  and, 
when  so,  irradiated  with  a  wild  and  tre- 
mulous light,  which  betokened  a  shade 
of  distraction  to  occupy  the  soul  of  the 
sufferer.  She  seemed  commonly  to  be 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
misfortunes,  and,  to  the  enquiries  and 
consolation  of  her  women,  seldom  re- 
turned apt  and  pertinent  answers.  But, 
if  she  did  not  hold  conversation  with  any 
other,  she  frequently  broke  out  into 
querulous  lamentation  of  her  own  accord; 
and  her  attendants,  who  fancied  her 
mournful  complaints  somewhat  relieved 
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her   melancholy,    never  interrupted  her 
in  those  bursts  of  sorrow. 

"  The  last  hour  that  I  saw  him,"  mur- 
mured Blanche  in  one  oftheseparoxysms, 
"  I  pledged  him  my  troth,  and  I  received 
his   as   a  token    of    eternal    constancy. 
What  shall   I  tell  him  when  he  comes 
again,  and  finds  me  the  marcher's  bride  ? 
The  marcher's  bri — de!"  She  shuddered 
horribly,    and  closed  her  eyes.     uAm  I 
then,   indeed,  abandoned  by  earth  and 
heaven?      Hast  thou,  Mother  of  God, 
forsaken  thy  miserable  daughter  ?    Have 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  silver 
stars  shone  their  last  for  my  pleasure  ? 
Yes,  earth  flies  away  from  me  ;  the  ac- 
cents of  mankind  sound  upon  mine  ear 
dead — dead —  hollow  and  benumbing! 
Ha  !  better  had  I  been  already  fieshless 
bones    in   the   charnel-house,    than  the 
robed  victim  they  intend  for  sacrifice. " 

She  fell  forward  on  the  bed  whereon 
she  sat,  and  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of 
grief  which  shook  her  whole  frame.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  she  re- 
covered from  this  hysterical  passion, 
which  left  her  faint,  languid,  and  gloomy  5. 
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and,  relapsing  into  silence  and  con- 
templation, she  again  became  the 
image  of  fixed  horror  and  despair.  Her 
affectionate  damsels,  bathed  in  tears, 
surrounded  their  mistress,  and  tacitly 
repeated  many  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  for 
aid  and  consolation.  Worn  out  with 
grief,  nature  at  length  required  repose, 
and  the  maiden,  dropping  into  slumber, 
was,  for  a  short  space,  relieved  from  the 
gnawing  remembrance  of  her  calamity ; 
but  a  slight  noise  in  the  court  having 
disturbed  her  rest,  she  rose  on  her  el- 
bow, and  with  a  fearful  glance,  asked 
what  had  caused  the  tumult. 

<c  It  is  nothing,"  replied  one  of  the 
women  who  had  reconnoitred  the  court 
through  a  casement,  "  but  the  arrival  of 
a  soldier/' 

"  What  soldier?  who  is  he?  whence 
comes  he?"  cried  Blanche. 

"  Dear  lady,"  answered  the  damsel, 
"  I  know  not.  —  He  is  one  of  the  light 
lances  —  perchance  from  Caergwyneth, 
or  from  Harding." 

"  Ay,  wench,"  said  her  mistress,  "  or 
from  the  court  of  Queen  Isabel.      But  it 
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matters   not  whence  he  conies ;    it  can 
bring  no  good  to  me !" 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  gazed  for  some 
moments  intently  upon  the  bed  ;  but  a 
ray  of  the  sun  escaping  through  the  case- 
ment, (the  curtains  whereof  had  been 
drawn  aside  by  the  damsel  who  surveyed 
the  court)  fell  upon  a  heap  of  rich  silks, 
gold  and  silver  baudekyn,  brocades,  and 
orfraied-work,  which  reflected  a  dazzling 
brilliancy,  and  caught  the  eye  of  the  de- 
jected Blanche. 

"  Why  bring  ye  this  bravery  here," 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  pettish  resentment, 
"  when  ye  know  I  have  now  no  need  of 
it  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  deck  myself  in  gold 
and  jewels,  when  it  were  better  I  were 
clad  in  a  shroud  and  cerecloth.  Ha! 
the  last  time  I  wore  that  crimson  robe, 
Sir  Aubrey  triumphed  in  the  lists  at 
Smithfield.  —  Thrice  did  he  unhorse  Earl 
Gloucester's   son*,  and  thrice  unhelmed 


*  The  son  of  Hugh  Despenser,  the  younger, 
(Earl  of  Gloucester)  held  out  a  castle  after  the 
deaths  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  made 
terms  for  himself  and  followers. 
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Sir    Robert  Watteville.  —  Give    it   me, 
wench,  I  would  fain  see  it." 

"  So  piease  ye,  lady,"  replied  the 
damsel  with  great  hesitation,  "  it  is  not 
the  robe  you  wore  at  the  tilts." 

"  Thou  art  mad,  wench ! "  cried 
Blanche,  hastily ;  "  see'st  thou  not  it  is 
my  crimson  robe,  wrought  o'er  with 
golden  shafts  and  hearts  of  pearl  —  it 
was  his  own  device —  Give  it  me  prithee." 

"  Alas !  dear  lady, "  returned  the 
maiden,  still  hesitating,  "  there  is  neither 
heart  nor  shaft  upon  this  silken  robe  — 
'Tis  'sooth,  a  new  one  —  so  are  all  you 
see." 

"  New !  "  cried  Blanche,  in  astonish- 
ment, "  whence  came  they  ?  Who  sent 
them?  For  what  purpose ?  Ha!"  she 
shrieked  piercingly,  and  continued,  "Ha! 
now  I  have  it.  —  The  most  horrible  truth 
shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  through  my 
heart. — They  are  —  my  marriage  clothes 
—  I  know  —  I  know  !  —  Crimson  and 
red,  true  tokens  of  my  fate ;  which 
harder,  bloodier,  and  more  oppress- 
ive is  surely  than  the  lot  of  other 
maid,  —  Ha !  has  he  sprinkled  it  with 
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knots  of  green?  — 'Tis  then  for  jealousy, 
which  gnaws  his  heart  —  and  black,  the 
emblem  of  incessant  grief,  mixes  with 
tawny  —  token  of  cankerous  spleen:  no 
hopeful  blue  or  azure  may  appear,  but 
saddest  grey  and  most  ambitious  purple 
go  side  by  side  as  fittingly  they  should  !  ' 
Another  of  her  women  now  brought  her 
a  small  cabinet  containing  jewels,  which 
she  analyzed  with  the  same  scornful  and 
bitter  feeling  as  she  had  done  the  colours 
of  her  garments. 

"  What  hast  thou  here  ?  "  she  cried, 
"  imperial  diamonds  —  Get  them  away  ! 
they  fit  the  laughing  eye  —  they  shine 
resplendent  on  the  placid  brow  ;  but  she 
that  hath  no  comfort  in  her  looks  doth 
better  need  a  veil  of  thickest  gauze. 
Pearls  too,  betoken  mirth  and  happi- 
ness;  and  the  blue  sapphire  with  its 
cheerful  ray,  would  lend  a  hope  where 
hope  will  never  come  !  Take  them  away  ! 
His  garments  and  his  jewels  shall  never, 
with  a  false  and  hollow  semblance,  trick 
out  the  victim  he  doth  mean  to  sacrifice  I 
No,  in  a  tunic  of  immaculate  white  I 
will  appear  the  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter; 
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and  those  who  witness  the  affrightful 
offering,  shall  see  most  ruthfully  my 
heavy  fate.  Out  of  my  sight  with  those 
unhappy  clothes!  their  very  show  doth 
chill  my  blood  with  terror  —  all  that 
hath  touch  of  his  community  I  do  abhor 
and  loathe  most  utterly.  Hence  with 
them!  if  ye  would  not  have  me  die." 

The  obnoxious  articles  were  instantly 
removed  from  the  chamber,  and  Blanche, 
relieved  by  this  exertion  of  her  spirit,  be- 
came calmer  and  more  attentive  to  the 
consolations  and  caresses  of  her  damsels. 
By  degrees  the  spirit  of  somnolency  re- 
sumed its  empire  over  her  agitated  senses, 
and  she  fell  into  a  sound  and  unbroken 
sleep,  like  that  often  felt  by  a  condemned 
criminal  on  the  eve  of  his  execution. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Here  hardy  chieftains  slept  in  proud  repose, 
Sublimely  shrin'd  in  gorgeous  imagery  ; 

And  through  the  lessening  iles,  in  radiant  rows, 
Their  consecrated  banners  hung  on  high. 

Warton. 

The  interior  of  Malpas  Abbey  Church, 
as  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  as  it  was 
magnificently  ornamented,  was,  on  the 
morning  fixed  for  the  marriage  ceremony, 
the  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration  to 
the  town's-people,  though  few  of  them 
had  interest  sufficient  with  the  ostiaries 
to  procure  admittance.  But,  among 
those  who  had,  were  our  old  acquain- 
tances Miles  Aprisidly  and  his  daughter 
Joan,  the  Minstrel,  Oliver  Blondel,  and 
the  mendicant  Friar,  who  still  lingered 
on  his  pilgrimage,  and  who  owed  their 
good  fortune  to  the  countenance  of  Alan 
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Waldeyff  the  Abbey  Granger.  Unable 
to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
Janitor,  and  throw  open  the  great  gate  to 
his  friends,  Waldeyff  led  them  through 
the  offices  attached  to  the  Abbey,  and 
introduced  them  into  the  church  by  a 
private  door,  beseeching  them  to  make 
no  noise  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  put 
out  faster  than  they  came  in. 

"  But  mind  ye,  Joan  wench,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  saw  ye  ever  such  bravery  and 
such  gawdies  as  the  Holy  Virgin  hath  on 
her  back  ?  Marry,  thou  would'st  cut 
Queen  Isabel  out  of  her  regality,  an'  thou 
wert  half  so  fine." 

In  Malpas  church,  as  in  most  others, 
the  nave  or  middle  aisle  was  separated 
from  the  choir  by  a  screen  or  partition 
of  wood  work,  highly  wrought,  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  fine  gilding. 
Above  the  screen  was  a  gallery,  (com- 
monly termed  the  rood  loft,  from  its 
containing  the  holy  rood,  or  figure  of  the 
crucifixion)  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a 
flight  of  stairs,  concealed  behind  the 
partition,  within  the  chancel.  In  this 
gallery   were  three  figures,   one  of  the 
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Saviour  on  the  cross,  another  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  a  third  of  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  Their  proportion  was  larger 
than  in  life,  and  the  wood  work  whereof 
they  were  made  was  entirely  covered  by 
thin  plates  of  gold,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eyes,  teeth,  and  nails,  which  were 
formed  of  jewels.  According  to  the 
religious  foppery  of  the  age,  each  figure 
was  clad  in  magnificent  garments  of  the 
cotemporary  fashion.  Those  of  Chuist 
and  St.  John,  habited  in  Dalmaticks 
of  purple  baudekyn  (gorgeously  wrought 
with  flowers  of  gold,  and  set  with  gems 
of  inestimable  value),  together  with  hose, 
boots,  hood,  and  mantle,  all  of  wonderful 
richness,  appeared  like  two  court  gal- 
lants ready  to  join  in  the  galliard  ;  whilst 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  robe  of  white 
sendal,  embroidered  with  silver,  and 
enriched  with  jewels,  might  well  have 
passed  for  a  lady  of  Queen  Isabel's  court, 
or  'la  Reyne  (T amour?  in  a  splendid 
tournament.  Before  each  figure  were 
divers  tapers  in  sconces  of  gold  and 
silver.  These  were  continually  burnt 
on  high  or  ceremonial  days,  whilst,  on 
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those  which  were  ferial,  or  common,  the 
images  were  left  in  darkness,  and  dis- 
robed of  their  apparel.  Their  dress  was, 
indeed,  varied  according  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  occasion  ;  for,  as  each  figure 
had  many  suits  of  apparel,  they  were 
adorned  the  more  richly,  or  habited  the 
plainer,  as  the  day  was  of  particular  note 
or  of  less  holy  regard. 

With  looks  of  uncommon  reverence, 
the  hosteller  and  his  daughter  surveyed 
these  Icons  of  sacred  worship,  and  with 
great  devotion,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
the  shrine,  they  repeated  a  short  formu- 
lary, and  made  their  offerings.  These 
were  thankfully  accepted  by  the  ac- 
holyte  who  watched  the  shrine,  and 
laid  upon  a  plate  fixed  in  a  niche  of  the 
partition.  The  pied  friar  then  advanced, 
and,  with  the  manner  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  a  function  for  which  he  has 
little  or  no  respect,  knelt  before  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  mumbled  over 
part  of  the  ritual  :  — 

"  Ave  maria  gratige  plena ;    dominus 
tecum  j  benedicta  tu  inter  mulieres,  et 
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benedictus  fructus  ventris  tui,  Jesus  — 
amen  —  et  benedicta  sit  venerabilis 
mater  tua,  Anna,  ex  qua  tua  caro  virginea 
et  immaculata  processit —  Amen,  &c." 

Having  finished,  the  mendicant  rose, 
and  put  his  hand  into  his  scrip  as  if  to 
produce  an  offering ;  (to  receive  which 
the  acholyte  held  forth  his  palm)  but 
after  affecting  to  search  for  what  he  was 
sure  not  to  find  there,  the  friar,  with  a 
grimace  of  mortification,  withdrew  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  By  the  Holy  Virgin 
I  have  not  a  doitkin  to  bLess  myself 
withal  I" 

"I  fear,"  said  the  acholyte,  smiling, 
"  thou  art  fond  of  good  living,  sir  pilgrim. 
You  mendicants  are  seldom  without  doit- 
kins,  aye  and  francs,  nobles,  and  marcs 
of  gold.  Thou  do'st  sinfully,  brother,  if, 
spending  all  upon  thy  carnal  appetites, 
thou  do'st  leave  thyself  without  a  penny 
to  propitiate  the  Virgin." 

"  Gframercy,  good  brother !"  replied 
Father  Adrian,  "  thou  hast  need  to  twit  a 
mendicant  with  his  appetites,  who  art 
thyself  a  Benedictine  !  By  St.  Paul,  ail 
the  friars  of  England  put  together  would 
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not  expend  in  a  month  what  the  black 
monks  of  your  monastery  consume  in  a 
week  ;  and  yet  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bene- 
dict claim  equal  reverence.1' 

"  True,"  returned  the  acholyte,  "but 
no  brother  of  our  order  doth  enter  a 
church  of  the  friars  without  making  his 
obi  at ion. " 

"  True  again  ;"  cried  the  mendicant, 
"  and  that  may  well  happen  ;  for  your 
Benedictine  hath  wherewithal,  or  the 
devil's  in  it." 

"  Horrible  !  execrable  I"  exclaimed 
the  acholyte  at  the  friar's  impiety, 
"  can'st  thou  not  contain  thine  execra- 
tions within  these  holy  walls  ?" 

The  granger,  fearing  the  resentment 
of  the  acholyte  might  extend  to  himself 
and  his  other  companions,  were  they 
longer  to  await  the  end  of  this  spiritual 
controversy,  drew  the  hosteller,  his 
daughter,  and  the  minstrel  away  from 
the  shrine,  leaving  the  initiated  to  fight 
out  their  own  battle.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded in  their  examination  of  the 
church.  The  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  founder,   Godemar  du  Chatelet,  and 
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his  posterity,  were  at  the  extremities  of 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  where  the 
figure  of  many  a  croissading  knight,  clad 
in  his  hauberk,  hood,  and  hose  of  mail, 
his  round  basnet,  pryk  spurs,  and  em- 
blazoned tabard,  lay  cross-legged  upon 
his  tomb  ;  and  the  image  of  many  a  fair 
lady,  in  her  sub  and  super  tunic,  mantle, 
gorget,  wimple  and  couvrechef,  reclined 
(like  an  Egyptian  mummy)  beside  her 
warlike  lord.  The  nave  of  the  church 
was  divided  from  the  east  and  west  aisles 
by  rows  of  round  arches  of  Norman 
architecture,  supported  by  heavy  stone 
pillars,  to  each  of  which  was  affixed  a 
grand  banner  of  the  marcher's  arms,  im- 
paled with  those  of  Sir  Roger  Taillebois 
on  the  same  field.  After  examining  the 
monuments  and  the  banners  with  all  the 
scrupulosity  Joan  Aprisidly  thought 
they  deserved,  the  granger  led  the  way 
to  the  high  altar  which  was  considerably 
raised  above  the  pavement  of  the  chancel, 
having  an  ascent  of  three  or  four  steps, 
and  a  railing  around  the  upper  platform, 
within  which,  in  time  of  service,  none 
but  the  officiating  priest  and  his  assistant 
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might  presume  to  remain  ;  except  at  the 
chanting  of  high  mass,  when  the  priest 
was  attended  by  a  deacon,  sub-deacon, 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  two  acholythi. 
The  altar  was  furnished  with  a  magni- 
ficent shrine  of  carved  ivory  and  silver, 
containing  three  figures  like  those  in  the 
gallery,  but  of  miniature  proportions,  and 
undisguised  by  the  jewels  and  apparel 
which  disfigured  their  companions  ;  and 
w^as  covered  with  a  fine  pall  of  cloth  of 
Hennes,  dazzlinglywhiteand  embroidered 
with  flowers  and  escallop  shells  in  threads 
of  silk  and  silver.  All  the  auxiliaries 
used  in  the  performance  of  that  magni- 
ficent worship  were  disposed  upon  and 
about  the  altar.  In  front  of  the  shrine 
was  the  pix,  a  small  crystal  box  or 
cabinet  containing  the  consecrated  host 
for  communion,  and  the  viaticum  for  the 
use  of  the  sick,  and,  with  it,  the  mon- 
strum  or  relic  box,  only  shown  on 
occasions  of  high  ceremony :  a  small 
golden  dish  called  navis  (from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  boat),  used  to  hold  the 
frankincense,  with  its  accompaniment  the 
censer  or  thuribulum,  stood  on  the  left 
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of  the  shrine,  together  with  the  asperges 
or  staff  benature,  a  brush  with  a  silver 
handle  used  in  sprinkling  the  holy  water, 
and  the  benetier,  a  vessel  containing  the 
holy  water  itself.  At  the  right  of  the 
shrine  were  the  service  books,  missal, 
graduale,  gospellary,  pistellary,  troper, 
porto  with  legend,  legend,  manuale, 
ordinal,  catholicon,  antiphoners,  psalters, 
processionals,  &c.  finely  illuminated, 
bound,  and  clasped ;  whilst  the  priestly 
garments,  of  splendid  materials,  and  the 
manipuli,  or  ceremonial  handkerchiefs, 
were  laid  upon  a  table  adjoining  the 
altar. 

It  was  by  especial  favour  that  Ap- 
risidly  and  his  friends  were  allowed  to 
approach  this  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
ecclesiastical  magnificence  ;  for,  in  com- 
mon, a  curtain  called  a  dorsale  was  drawn 
closely  before  it,  allowing  no  profane  eye 
an  opportunity  of  scanning  the  instru- 
ments used  by  the  wily  priesthood  to 
dazzle  the  senses,  and  puzzle  the  con- 
ceptions of  their  ill-discerning  parish- 
ioners. But  the  interest  of  WaldeyfT 
(who    was    in    high    favour    with    the 
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acholythi,  two  of  whom  kept  guard  over 
the  altar,)  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
procured  his  companions  admission  into 
the  inner  temple.  The  whole  of  the 
choir  was  thickly  strewn  with  new  rushes, 
as  the  body  of  the  church  was  with 
clean  straw,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cold- 
ness and  damp  of  the  pavement. 

Whilst  Waldeyff  and  his  friends  were 
engaged  in  surveying  the  altar  and  its 
treasures,  the  pied  friar,  having  con- 
eluded  his  argument  with  the  acholyte 
of  the  rood,  joined  their  company,  and, 
with  the  ready  faculty  which  experience 
had  given  him,  taught  them  the  names 
and  properties  of  the  holy  vessels  and 
instruments.  His  information,  however, 
was  prudently  conveyed  in  a  voice  too 
low  to  be  understood  by  the  acholythi, 
who,  nevertheless,  watched  him  with 
jealous  suspicion,  and  made  more  than 
one  movement  to  redraw  the  curtain. 
But  this  resolution  he  steadfastly  op- 
posed, laying  his  hand  upon  the  silken 
cord  whereby  it  was  drawn,  and,  like  a 
prudent  general,  engaged  the  enemy  on 
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a  false  attack  whilst  his  friends  triumphed 
in  a  general  victory. 

"  Do  ye  not,"  said  he  to  the  acho- 
lythi,  "  keep  the  mitre,  cross,  and  cro- 
sier, with  your  sacrificial  instruments  ?" 

"No" — answered  one  of  them  in  a 
surly  tone.  The  other  did  not  speak,  but 
again  attempted  to  draw  the  curtains. 

«  G- — d  speed  thee,  good  brother," 
cried  the  mendicant,  "  hold  thy  hand,  I 
would  know  what  relics  ye  have  in 
your  monstrum." 

"  If  thou  doest  wish  to  see  them," 
replied  the  man  who  had  spoken  be- 
fore, "  thou  must  first  give  somewhat  to 
our  offertorium." 

"  Ha,  ha!"  ejaculated  the  friar,  "let's 
first  hear  what  ye  have.  I  have  been  at 
Saint  Thomas  a'  Becket,  and  our  lady  of 
Walsingham  before  to-day,  brother." 

"  We  have  one  of  the  stones  used  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Stephen,"  re- 
plied the  acholyte. 

"  Good,"  cried  the  friar,  with  a  most 
singular  smirk  ;  "  Good— -how  came  ye 
by  it?" 

"  Saint  Austin  brought  it  hither  from 
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Palestine.  It  has  been  kept  in  this 
church  since  the  first  preaching  of 
Christianity  in  England,"  returned  the 
officer. 

"  Humph !"  cried  the  mendicant, 
"  Well!  what   else?" 

"  We  have  ten  hairs  of  Saint  Peter's 
beard,"  said  the  acholyte. 

"  Before  or  after  the  infidels  shaved 
him  ?"  cried  the  friar. 

"  That  I  know  not,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  but  they  were  purchased  by  Abbot 
Silvester,  at  an  extraordinary  price,  when 
he  was  on  his  pilgrimage  in  Palestine." 

"  Are  they  red,  brown,  black,  or  grey?" 
said  the  mendicant. 

"  Red,"  answered  the  acholyte,  red 
as  a  fox's  tail." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Father  Adrian. 

"  We  have  three  of  the  teeth  of  Saint 
Albanus,  the  martyr,"  pursued  the  offi- 
cer, "  two  bars  of  the  gridiron  whereon 
Saint  Lawrence  was  fried." 

"  By  the  mass,  brother,"  said  the 
mendicant,  archly,  "  ye  have  some  pre- 
cious reliques  —  well  ?" 

"  Beside,"  continued  the  acholyte, 
N  3 
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"  three  spindles  of  the  chair  of  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham." 

"  Have  ye  not  a  few  colours  out  of  the 
rainbow  which  marked  his  covenant  with 
the  Father  ?"  said  the  friar. 

"Ha!  I  do  espy  thy  cloven  foot," 
cried  the  officer,  "  I  see  thou  art  an 
irreverent." 

"  Bah!"  interrupted  the  mendicant, 
"  it  is  not  in  thy  wit,  brother,  to  dis- 
cover what  I  am  ;  but  hast  thou  aught 
else  in  thy  monstrum  ?" 

"  Thou  may'st  see  on  paying,"  an- 
swered the  man  j  "  but  thou  shalt  hear 
no  more." 

"  Then  I  will  see  another  time," 
replied  the  friar,  "  I  have  now  more 
need  to  beg  alms  than  make  an  obla- 
tion." 

Uninfluenced,  however,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  mendicant,  Aprisidly,  his. 
daughter,  and  Oliver  Blondell,  each 
made  an  offering  of  a  silver  besantine, 
which  the  acholythi  wrapped  up  in  the 
silken  offertorium,  and  deposited  be- 
neath the  altar.  The  dorsale  was  then 
drawn  down,  and  Waldeyff  led  his  com- 
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panions  back  to  the  church,  the  windows 
whereof,  highly  adorned  with  painting 
and  gilding,  were  now  illuminated  by 
the  mild  irradiation  of  a  November 
sun.  The  escutcheons  of  the  dead,  and 
the  banners  of  the  living  du  Chatelet 
were  also  tinged  with  the  red  and  feeble 
gleam  ;  but  the  monuments  still  rested 
in  shadowed  heaviness  and  obscurity. 
To  this  spot  Waldeyff  and  his  compa- 
nions were  again  attracted,  not  so  much 
by  its  pomp  and  magnificence  (though 
the  funeral  emblems  which  hung  around 
were  of  the  most  splendid  description), 
as  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  which  at- 
tached itself  to  the  deceased  w7arriors 
and  dames  of  this  noble  house,  whose 
chivalrous  deeds  and  remarkable  beauty 
were  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of 
the  people,  or  the  verses  of  the  min- 
strels. Godemar  du  Chatelet,  the  first 
Baron  of  Malpas,  was  by  birth  a  Poic- 
tevin  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  our  readers  will  in  vain 
search  for  his  name  in  the  roll  of  Battle 
Abbey.     He  first  appeared    as    a   man 
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of  note  in  the  wars  between  the  Con- 
queror and  his  son,  Robert  Courthose  ; 
and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  that  rebel- 
lion, quitted  France,  followed  William 
into  England,  and  received  the  Barony 
of  Malpas  as  the  reward  of  his  service. 
His  descendants  were  all  men  of  renown, 
"  strong  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart," 
and  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Welsh ; 
but  they  were  as  much  honoured  for 
their  prodigious  hospitality,  as  for  their 
name  in  war,  whilst  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  Bertrand  du  Chatelet,  was  in 
no  degree  their  representative,  but  in  his 
active  and  warlike  spirit. 

"  Come  hither/'  said  Joan,  pulling 
Blondel  towards  the  figure  of  a  knight 
in  complete  harness,  devoutly  kneeling, 
and  with  his  hands  upraised  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  "  Come  hither  —  what 
knight  is  this  with  a  pencil  on  the  head 
of  his  lance  ?  By  my  sooth,  he  is  a  pro- 
per man  and  a  tall." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Blondel,  sigh- 
ing, "  the  inscription  is  Latin,  and  I 
know  not  the  tongue,     Gal-~fri  —  cms 
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— —  Galfridus  et  Sybilla  in  cer — ta 
spe  resur — rec — tio — nis  hie  ja — cent, 
ora  —  mus  pro  sa — lu — Us." 

"  Good  friar,"  said  the  damsel,  "  pri- 
thee expound  for  us  this  inscription." 

"  Expound,  quotha  ?"  cried  the  men- 
dicant, "  what  is't  ?  F  faith,  I  have  had 
o'er  much  ale  this  morning  to  read 
even  my  own  psalter  —  marry,  I  cannot 
make  out  the  letters  at  this  distance." 

"  I  will  read  them,"  said  the  min- 
strel, "  and  thou  shalt  translate." 

"  In  heaven's  name  begin  then,"  cried 
the  mendicant,  "  I  will  do  my  devoir 
for  thee,  Joan,  as  willingly  as  ever  did 
knight  for  his  beautiful  mistress." 

«  Galfridus  et  Sybilla,"  said  Blon- 
del. 

"  Stop ;  not  too  much  at  a  time,  if 
it  like  ye,"  cried  the  friar,  "  I  shall  for- 
get the  beginning  before  thou  art  at 
the  conclusion  —  Galfridus  —  that  means 
Godfrey  — et,  and  —Sybilla—  Sybill." 

«  Godfrey  !  Sir  Godfrey  du  Chatelet," 

exclaimed  the  minstrel,  "  he  was  a  crois- 

sader,  as  ye  may  see  by  the  crosses  on  his 

quartelois.     He  was  the  son  of  old  Go« 
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demar  du  Chatelet,  the  first  lord  of  this 
march,  and  went  to  the  holy  land  with 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.  Ye  have 
heard  that  bonny  fit  — 

"  When  Robert  Courthose  the  red  cross  did  sustain, 
And  in  his  light  bark  travell'd  over  the  main, 
Among  his  gay  lords,  and  his  brave  chivalrie* 
There  none  was  so  gallant  as  Sir  Godefrie." 

He  married  a  lady  from  a  far  country. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  lord, 
and  the  song  says  of  her  — 

"  Sir  Godefrie  was  brave,  and  his  wife  she  was  fair, 
Her  cheek  was  full  red,  and  like  gold  shone  her  hair, 
Her  lip  lov'd  to  smile,  she  was  careless  and  free*. 
And  her  name  was  Sybill  from  the  south  countrie." 

"  Thou  art  as  good  as  a  history,"  said 
the  friar,  "  would  thou  hadst  my  learn- 
ing to  the  boot  of  thy  memory." 

**  And  if  he  had,  good  friar,**  cried 
Aprisidly,  "  I  wot  the  burthen  would 
not  break  his  back.  Thou  mightest  stow 
thy  learning  in  a  hazel  nut,  and  send 
it  a  sailing  on  the  salt  sea  without  any 
fear  of  shipwreck." 

"  If  the  friar  lacks  learning,"  said 
WaldeyfF,  "  I  will  testify  for  him  he 
lacketh   not  wit   when    the  spur  galls. 
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Thou  did'st  hit  off  that  lie  about  Saint 
Dunstan  to  the  mob,  better  than  the 
Saint  himself  could  have  done." 

"  Lie !  thou  unholy  farmer,"  cried  Fa*, 
ther  Adrian,  c<  it  was  true  —  every  word 
on't.  What  the  devil  should  have  brought 
me  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  my 
own  convent,  if  not  the  command  of  my 
patron  Saint  ?  Marry,  I  wot  thou  doest 
hold  my  relic  in  no  fairer  estimation." 

"  Not  a  whit,"  answered  Alan,  "  it  is 
as  false  as  thyself.  One  churl  said  it 
was  like  a  thwittle-shaft ;  and  by  our 
lady,  he  might  have  guessed  at  it  longer 
and  worse." 

"  By  Joan's  bower  and  holy  kirk," 
cried  the  mendicant,  "  both  he  and  thou 
are  wide  of  the  mark.  Truth  to  tell,  it 
was  part  of  the  mid-spindle  of  our  Abbot's 
chair.  I  cut  it  off  with  these  ten  bones." 

The  confession  of  the  friar  was  re- 
ceived with  a  peal  of  laughter,  unbe- 
coming the  place  where  they  stood,  and 
WaldeyfT,  recovering  himself,  intreated 
that  their  mirth  might  be  less  noisy. 

"  Nay,  by  my  faith,"  said  AprisidJy, 
"  it  becomes  thee  to  talk  who  did.'st  set 
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the  example.     Shut  that  great  mouth  of 
thine,  and  no  one  else  will  be  heard." 

"  Here  is  another  inscription,"  cried 
Joan,  "  I  need  ye  to  unriddle.  See  ye 
this  knight  and  this  lady  on  their  backs. 
He  has  his  foot  on  a  tower,  and  his  sword 
and  helmet  are  on  his  right  hand. 
Hither,  sir  friar." 

"  Nay,  damsel/'  replied  the  mendicant, 
"  the  minstrel  must  be  my  eyes,  and 
perchance  I  can  find  a  mouth  of  mine 
own.     Read,  sir  minstrel,  read." 

Blondel  then,  with  some  difficulty, 
spelt  out  the  inscription. 

"  In  nomine  Domini." 

"  Hold  1"  cried  the  friar,  «  that  is  in 
the  name  of  God." 

"  Et  ejus  matris,"  proceeded  Oliver. 

"  Et  ejus  matris,"  interrupted  the 
mendicant,  "  that  is  to  say,  et,  and— ejus 
matris,  of  his  mother." 

"  Bea-tiss-imae  Virginis,"  pursued  the 
minstrel. 

"  The  Blessed  Virgin,"  said  the  friar, 
"  right,  proceed." 

"  Jubemus  vos  (viatores)." 

"  Bah  L  bah !"    ejaculated    the  friar. 
12 
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"  thou  dost  run  too  fast-— Jubemus,  we 
command  ;  vos,  ye  ;  viatores,  wayfarers." 

"  Dei  beneficium,"  pursued  Blondel. 

"  God's  grace,"  said  the  mendicant. 

"  Implorare  pro  animis  amaur." 

"  Stop,"  cried  the  friar,"  implorare,  to 
implore  ;  pro  animis,  for  the  souls." 

"  Amauri  du  Chatelet,  militis,"  con- 
tinued Blondel,  "  et  Christabelle  ejus 
uxoris.  Ha!  I  know  that  myself— of 
Sir  Amaury  du  Chatelet,  and  the  Lady 
Christabelle,  his  wife;  I  know  a  fit  or  two 
worth  five  besantines  to  hear  about  this 
knight  and  his  lady.  He  sided  with 
King  Stephen,  and  his  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who 
held  to  the  party  of  the  Empress  Maud." 

"  Let's  hear  your  story,"  said  Waldeyff. 

"  What  here,  man?"  returned  the 
minstrel,  "  nay,  thoushalt  anon,  when  we 
are  out  of  the  church  ;  but  not  on  holy 
ground.  It  is  a  story  of  marvellous 
peril." 

"  How  dost  begin  ?"  said  the  granger, 
who,  with  the  customary  fondness  of  the 
yeomanry  for  legends  of  this  descriptions 
would  have  waved  all  ceremony. 
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"  Let's  hear  a  verse  or  twain,  the 
jingle  of  an  old  song  glads  my  heart,  sir 
minstrel." 

Blondel  smiled,  and  said,  "  the  begin- 
ning hath  no  relation  to  the  feats  of  Sir 
Amaury,  nor  the  beauty  of  his  wife. 
The  song  commences — 

The  harp  may  ring,  and  the  minstrel  may  sing, 
And  the  red  red  wine  so  gaily  may  flow  ; 
But  the  story  I  tell  of  the  fair  Christabelle, 
And  her  Knight  Sir  Amaury 's  a  tale  of  woe. 

They  both  died  young,  leaving  an  in- 
fant son,  who  became  a  great  courtier,  as 
well  as  a  knight  of  renown  in  the  Welsh 
wars.  He  spent  so  much  in  braveries 
and  hospitality,  that  he  had  need  look 
elsewhere  than  in  his  own  demesne,  to 
supply  his  expenses  ;  and,  in  good  faith, 
he  made  the  Border  furnish  him  full 
bountifully.  There  was  no  castle,  or 
house  of  defence  within  two  score  miles, 
that  did  not  pay  him  roup  and  ransom." 
"  Dost  know  any  song  of  him  ?"  said 
Waldeyff,  "  by  our  lady,  he  seems  a  good 
subject !" 
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I  know  a  score/'  replied  Blondel, 
"  his  exploits  and  his  hospitality  made 
him  the  theme  of  all  minstrels  ;  there 
were  commonly  ten  within  his  castle 
gate." 

O  !  know  ye  the  neigh  of  a  steed,  Sir  Knight  ? 
And  know  ye  the  ringing  of  mail  ? 
And  know  ye  the  sound  of  that  bugle  horn, 
Which  makes  the  whole  Border  quail  ? 

That  courser  neighs  like  a  horse  of  war, 
That  mail  rings  full  gallantlie, 
And  the  bursting  blast  of  that  bugle  horn 
Doth  tell  of  Sir  Aimerie. 

"  That  must  be  his  monument,"  said 
the  minstrel,  pointing  to  one  whereon  a 
knight  in  complete  mail  reclined  upon 
his  elbow,  with  his  right  hand  grasping 
the  hilt  of  his  misericorde,  which  was 
half  unsheathed.  "  That  must  be  Sir 
Aimery,  for  he  was  privily  stabbed  when 
hunting  in  the  forest,  and  unarmed.  No 
single  man  durst  even  then  have  set  upon 
him  ;  but  he  was  over- matched,  and  sur- 
prised before  he  could  draw  a  weapon 
His  wife  was  named  Constance,  and  a 
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fair  lady  she  was  as  any  of  the  Court. 
What  says  the  inscription  :  Aymerie  du 
Chatelet  miles,  et  Constance  ejus  uxor  in 
pace  requiescant,  oramus  pro  salutis." 

"  On  his  death,"  said  Aprisidly,  "  who 
succeeded  to  the  barony  ?" 

"  His  son,  Eustace  du  Chatelet,"  re- 
turned the  minstrel,  <c  who  crossed  the 
sea  with  King  Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion, 
and  died  at  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  after 
doing  dread  feats  of  chivalry.  He  killed 
fifty  Saracens  with  his  own  lance  and 
battle  axe — 

And  when  he  couch'd  that  dreadful  lance, 
The  foeraen  backward  gave, 
And  hundred  paynims  fled  before 
The  sweep  of  his  red  glaive. 

His  lady,  Dame  Isabel  du  Chatelet, 
became  the  mother  of  a  son  before  she 
heard  of  her  husband's  death.  The  tid- 
ings killed  her.  She  never  looked  up 
after  the  return  of  Hugh  Brabason,  Sir 
Eustace's  Squire  \  but  like  the  blossom 
that  has  been  frost  stricken,  she  withered 
and  died—- 
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Ah  weal  away  !  those  dazzling  eyes 
Which  shone  like  stars  so  bright, 
And  lighted  up  the  Heaven  of  love, 
Are  clos'd  in  endless  night." 

Joan  wiped  her  eyes  and  turned  to  the 
monuments. 

u  But  what  knight  is  this,"  cried  she, 
"  who  has  his  surcoat  and  shield  covered 
with  castles  ?  the  others  have  not  any 
upon  theifs," 

"  He  is  the  son  of  Sir  Eustace,"  re- 
plied the  minstrel,  examining  the  inscrip- 
tion, wherefrom  he  easily  gathered  the 
names  of  the  deceased  warriors.  "  Sir 
Henry  du  Chatelet ;  the  Welsh  called 
him,  Black  Halkin,  because  he  was  dark 
visaged.  In  his  time  the  quartering  of 
arms  was  first  brought  into  England  by 
the  croissaders  returning  from  Palestine, 
and  the  castles  are  his  achievement." 

"  Ay,  black  Halkin,"  said  Aprisidly, 
"  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  no 
man  of  the  country  could  handle  his 
hammer  of  arms.  He  was  on  King 
Harry's  side  in  the  wars  with  the  French 
Prince,  who  thought  to  have  won  merry 
England  as  easy  as  put  on  his  spur,  but 
the  hot  apple  burnt  his  ringers.     He  was 
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the  father  of  Sir  Edward  du  Chatelet, 
who  had  a  hand  in  Leicester's  rebellion, 
ye  mind." 

"  His  wife  was  a  French  woman,"  pur- 
sued the  minstrel,  "  and  was  thought  to 
bring  no  good  blood  into  the  family. 
Their  son,  Thierry  du  Chatelet,  was  as 
fierce  and  as  proud,  and  as  jealous  a 
knight  as  ever  laid  spear  in  rest. 

"  But  he  was  brave,  generous,  and 
open,  like  bis  fathers,"  said  Aprisidly, 
"  I  should  know  somewhat  of  him,  for  1 
followed  his  banner  many  a  day  in  the 
Scottish  wars.  He  was  mongrel-bred, 
but  the  worst  of  him  was  better,  do  ye 
mind,  than  the  best  of — " 

He  winked,  and  nodded  towards  the 
castle.  Blondel,  who  easily  comprehen- 
ded his  drift  said,  "  By  my  faith,  Miles, 
thou  art  right,  the  marcher  is  all  his 
grandmother.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
race  of  his  fathers,  but  their  wild  and 
daring  spirit.  But  hark  I  the  bells  are 
commencing  a  peal,  we  must  quit  the 
church." 

The  acholytes  now  advanced,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  gate. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


This  is  no  bridal  —  where  are  the  gay  minstrels 
Tuning  their  harps  to  notes  of  melody, 
And  waking  amorous  wishes  in  the  bride  ? 
Where  the  jocund  mates  deck'd  out  with  favours 
And  gay  streaming  ribbands, 
Flaunting  it  lightly  to  the  sweet  rebeck  ? 
All  here  is  sad,  and  grave,  and  melancholy  ; 
More  like  the  carrying  of  a  corse  to  burial. 

The  Citizen  of  Marseilles. 


There  are  few  sounds  more  pleasant  to 
the  ear  than  those  of  a  peal  of  bells  well 
assorted  :  they  inspire  one  with  a  sober 
joy,  a  temperate  happiness,  a  rich  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  innocent  enjoyment 
which  are  not  afforded  by  the  intonations 
of  any  other  instruments.  Hence  have 
they,  since  their  invention,  been  held  in 
potent  estimation,  not  only  as  the  glad 
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harbingers  of  marriage  and  other  gay 
solemnities,  but  they  have  also  become 
devoted  to  the  proclamations  of  our 
public  calamities,  which  they,  of  all 
instruments,  have  alone  the  power 
to  utter  with  becoming  dignity  and 
awfulness  of  tone.  The  "  Concentus 
omnium  instrumentorum  simul  sonan- 
tium  campanis  ad  classicum  pulsantibus," 
wras,  at  the  period  we  are  engaged  in, 
highly  prized  by  the  conventual  orders, 
as  well  as  by  the  common  people,  and 
there  were  few  churches  in  England 
unfurnished  with  a  melodious  peal.  To 
the  youths  and  maidens  their  chime  was 
the  signal  for  abandoning  their  diurnal 
avocations,  and,  with  holiday  hosen  and 
kirtle,  to  join  in  the  announced  fes- 
tivities. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malpas  and  its 
neighbourhood  were,  however,  fully  pre- 
pared for  those  rites  which  had  been 
fixed  for  solemnization  on  the  present 
morning,  those  of  the  marcher's  vassals 
who  held  their  fiefs  by  military  service, 
having,  on  the  previous  night,  received  a 
new   and   elegant  livery  and  badge,  in 
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order  to  their  attendance.  These  re- 
tainers, amounting  to  several  hundreds, 
had  assembled  with  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  at  the  castle  gate,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  their 
lord ;  whilst  the  sockmen  and  inferior 
villains,  too  humble  to  obtain  footing  in 
the  hall,  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves, like  Sancho  Panza,  with  the  smell 
of  those  good  things  their  tantalized 
palates  sorely  longed  after,  but  were  una- 
ble to  obtain.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  craftsmen,  and  inferior  artificers  we 
have  seen  among  the  mob  in  our  first 
volume  *,  and  these,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  women  and  children  of  all 
ranks  and  ages,  formed  a  large  crowd  of 
people  which  filled  up  the  tilt  ground, 
the  abbey  court,  and  the  church  yard. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  awaited,  in 
mute  expectation,  the  commencement  of 
the  bridal  procession ;  but  the  women, 
and  a  few  of  the  popular  orators,  could 
not  refrain  from  holding  forth  on  so 
good  an  opportunity  to  their  less  arrogant 
neighbours.  The  youths  beguiled  the 
time  in  wrestling,  jumping,  morris  dan- 
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cing,  or  gamboling  with  the  girls,  num- 
bers of  whom  hovered  about  the  bevies 
of  their  joes,  like  the  noble  damsels 
around  the  knightly  lists. 

"  This  wedding  o*  the  marcher's," 
said  our  old  friend,  Bogie  Brown,  who 
was  never  slow  to  censure  the  actions  of 
a  superior,  "  will  be  no  such  great  mat- 
ter. I  say,  Halkin  Furrier,  thou  hast 
heard  what  thy  father  and  mine  have 
said  of  the  marriage  of  this  lord's  father, 
Sir  Thierry  du  Chatelet?" 

"  Have  I?"  replied  Halkin;  "  I  be- 
lieve thee.  Why  every  man  i*  the  ba- 
rony, knight,  yeoman,  and  villain,  had 
new  mantle,  hood,  and  hosen,  beside  as 
much  as  he  could  eat,  drink,  and  carry 
away.  But  now,  marry,  none  but  your 
military  vassal  may  set  foot  in  the  Ba- 
ron's hall,  and  such  as  I,  that  am  a 
furrier,  are  kick'd  out  like  dirty  dogs." 

"  Nay,  and  thou  art  not  single  ;" 
cried  Bogie,  "  for  they  set  light  by  my- 
self, who   am   a   paltock  *    maker,    and 

#  Paltocks  were  a  kind  of  drawers  made  of  cloth 
or  silk. 
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better  than  any  out-parter  on  the  border. 
Wherefore  it  is  plain  they  hold  us  cheap 
mates  to  their  riders  ;  but  I  say  we  will 
prove  dear  mates  to  them  ;  for  we  will 
make  this  a  dear  day  to  them,  or  there 
is  not  a  deer  in  Threap  Forest." 

The  furrier  grinned  at  his  companion's 
thread  of  puns ;  and  shaking  his  head 
wisely,  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  by 
the  mass,  Bogie,  I  hear  the  Lady 
Blanche  holds  her  bridegroom  cheap. 
'Tis  said  she  hath  refused  the  Morgan- 
gina*  and  takes  on  heavily,  because  that 
old  stab-all,  her  father,  forces  her  to 
marry  the  marcher." 

"  'Tis  like  enow ;"  returned  Brown, 
"  but  an'  I  were  in  her  place  it  should 
not  be  a  few  hard  words,  I  wis,  that 
should  place  me  before  the  altar,  and 
get  me  to  vow  love  and  obedience  to  the 
man  I  hated.  No,  no,  they  should  first 
put  me  i'  the  clicking  stool  and  duck 
me  dead." 


*  Morgangina,  (Sax.  Morgen,  Morning  ;  and 
gifan  to  give,)  wedding-day  gifts,  donum  matuti- 
nale.  Du  Cange.     Cowell. 
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"  What  talk  ye,  silly  gawbies  ?"  said 
an  old  woman  who  had  overheard  them. 
"  Wherefore  should  not  the  wench  like 
her  mate  ?  Is  he  not  a  grand  knight, 
and  a  proper,  with  a  brave  heart,  and 
wealthy  withal  ?  what  would  ye  have  ? 
the  bride  must  be  hard  to  please,  if  she 
would  desire  a  better  husband,  I  wot." 

"  He  may  be  grand,  proper,  brave, 
and  wealthy ;"  cried  a  tall,  gaunt,  and 
ugly  figure  of  a  woman,  the  wife  of 
Bogie  Brown,  "  and  yet  miss  o'  the 
maiden's  liking,  Goody.  Thou  art  so 
old,  I  wot  thou  hast  forgotten  what  it  is 
to  have  a  sweetheart." 

"  Ay,  marry,"  answered  the  other, 
"  I  may  indeed,  for  three  score  years 
and  ten  are  too  long  a  skein  to  unravel ; 
but  the  devil's  in  it,  if  thou  should'st 
know  aught  o'  the  matter  that  never  had 
one.  Bogie,  here,  married  thee  because 
he  had  no  place  to  shelter  his  head." 

This  was  a  home  thrust  which  the  wife 
of  Brown  could  not  parry  :  she  waxed 
red  and  wrathful,  setting  her  teeth  toge- 
ther, and  hooking  her  talons  like  a  hawk 
that  prepares  to  pounce  upon  its  prey. 
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We  cannot  say  what  direful  catastrophe 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  her  anger, 
had  the  torrent  been  allowed  its  way; 
but,  happily  for  the  peace  of  all,  the  con- 
test was  interrupted  by  the  advance  of  a 
party  of  yeomen,  armed  with   bills,   and 
clad  in  the  Baron's  livery,  who,  without 
ceremony,  thrust  back  the  mob  on  either 
side,  between  the  portal  of  the  castle  and 
the  church  door,  so  as   to  form  an    un- 
interrupted   line    for     the    advance    of 
the  procession.      Upon  this  line  was  laid 
a  platform  of  wood,  covered  with  a  foot 
cloth   broad    enough    to   admit    of  four 
persons   walking    abreast,    and   the    bill 
men,   stationed   at  regular  distances  on 
each   side,    prevented   the   crowd    from 
pressing  forward.     The  populace,  in  full 
expectation  that  the  order  of  the  march 
would  now  instantly  commence,  left  off 
their  debates  and  their  sports,  and  gazed 
with  earnest  attention  upon  the  portal  of 
the  fortress.     But  their  curiosity  was  by 
no  means  so  near  its  gratification  as  they 
expected.      For   about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  maintained  a  silent  and  eager 
observation  ;  but,  finding  the  great  gate 
vol.  II.  o 
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still  retained  its  repelling  position,  they 
broke  forth  into  murmurs  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

<c  Saw  ye  ever  such  a  nest  of  drones  ?" 
said  Bogie \  "  here  it  is  eight  o*  the 
clock,  and  the  devil  a  man  but  these 
tawny-coated  yeomen  is  stirring  out  o' 
the  castle.  An'  there  was  a  house  to  rob, 
or  a  town  to  harrow,  I  wot  they  would  be 
as  brisk  as  hornets." 

"  An*  thou  wert  the  victim,"  returned 
Halkin,  "  thou  would'st  not  be  so 
hasty,  I  promise  thee*  to  be  led  to  the 
sacrifice ;  —  no,  not  though  thy  ugly 
carcase  were  dress'd  out  in  gold  and 
gawdies.,, 

"  1  wot  when  he  married  lank  Bet," 
said  one  fellow,  "  he  went  full  slowly  to 
church**' 

"  Ay,  by  the  mass,"  cried  another, 
"  he  might  have  been  going  to  the  gal- 
lows, he  stumbled  every  step  like  a  bat- 
tered jade." 

Happily  the  athletic  spouse  of  Bogie 
Brown  was  not  within  ear-shot  of  the 
compliments  paid  to  her  person,  or  the 
faces  of  the  ungallant  critics  would  pro- 
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bably  have  suffered  for  their  wit.  Bogie 
himself  was  a  little  mortified,  and  clench- 
ing his  fist,  cried,  "  St.  Mary's  grace 
upon  me  as  I  greet  the  first  o'  ye  that 
says  another  word  about  Bet  or  me  with 
a  Cheshire  warning.  Pize  upon  ye,  is  it 
not  better  to  have  an  ill-favoured  woman 
to  one's  wife,  than  a  smock-faced  dame 
that  every  Jack-a-lent  with  a  Montauban 
cap  scents  the  wind  after  ?  Thou,  Hal- 
kin,  and  thy  friends  that  have  dainty 
madams,  had  best  keep  a  fence  month 
for  their  pastime." 

"  Dost  thou  mean  to  say  ought 
against  my  wife's  chastity  ?"  cried  Hal* 
kin  the  Furrier  with  great  vehemence. 

"  I  say  nothing  ;"  replied  Bogie, 
"  but  ye  do  not  see  my  wife  dress'd  in 
her  broidered  shift,  striped  girdle,  and 
white  barm-cloth  every  day  i'  the  week ; 
nor  is  she  deck'd  out  with  a  silken  head- 
band and  top-knot*  an  owch  to  her  collar, 
and  high  laced  shoon.  No,  no,  plain 
and  homely  for  me." 

"  Homely     enow;"     cried     Halkin. 
"  *Tis  well  Bogie  thou'rt  content ;  thou 
art  one  of  a  thousand ;  but  my  wife  has 
o  2 
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need  to  wear  better  clothes  than  thine, 
she  may  better  afford  them*" 

"  Ay,  ay  ;"  replied  Brown,  "  What 
is't  to  me  if  thy  wife  and  all  the  wives  of 
the  town,  save  mine  own,  hang  out  a 
sign  for  custom  ?  I  want  nothing  from 
Jannequin  Fierabras,  Guisebert  Hay, 
Hal  Vernoun,  and  the  other  wasters  of 
the  barony.  They  may  go  hang  for 
me." 

"  And  thou  may'st  go  hang,  drown, 
and  be  cursed ;"  cried  the  Furrier  in  a 
fit  of  jealous  irritation.  "  When  did'st 
thou  see  the  red  squire.  Hay,  or  Ver- 
noun, glote  upon  my  wife  ?  Tell  me, 
thou  false  loon,  or  I'll  eftsoon  chap  the 
lie  out  of  thy  cranion  with  my  quarter 
staff" 

"  I  said  not  thy  wife  was  a  quean," 
replied  Bogie,  "  though  she  may  look 
ever  so  like  one  ;  but  thou  hadst  better 
threaten  twice  before  thou  givest  play 
to    thy  weapon." 

«  By  our  Lady!"  cried  Halkin,  "I 
will  make  it  strike  twelve  upon  thy  cos- 
tard in  a  twinkling,  if  thou  dost  not 
recant  thy  lies." 
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;<  And  if  thou  dost  lay  but  a  splinter 
rejoined  Bogie,  who  began  to 
partake  of  the  Furrier's  irascibility,  "  by 
the  mass  I  will  shew  thee  a  bear's  cour- 
tesy, and  squeeze  the  soul  out  of  thy 
body !" 

This  threat,  by  a  man  of  large  and 
muscular  proportions,  wonderfully  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  the  Furrier,  who 
saw  he  should  have  little  chance  in  the 
crowd  of  using  his  quarter  staff  with 
advantage,  whilst  Brown,  who  was  a 
man  much  superior  to  him  in  size  and 
strength,  (although,  as  our  readers  have 
before  seen,  he  was  no  chicken)  might 
with  ease  exert  over  him  all  the  power 
his  superiority  of  vigour  should  permit. 
With  great  prudence,  therefore,  he 
repressed  his  striving  manhood,  and 
allowed  his  weapon  to  sink  quietly  to 
the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aprisidly  and  Wal- 
deyft)  by  their  conjoint  interest  with  the 
seneschal  of  the  castle,  had  procured 
admission  for  themselves,  for  Joan,  and 
the  Mendicant  Friar,  (Blondei  being 
0  8 
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obliged  to  attend  upon  the  Baron)  and 
had  been  conducted,  by  order  of  their 
patron,  to  the  barbican  or  watch-tower 
of  the  portal,  which,  having  casements 
on  either  side,  enabled  them  to  behold, 
not  only  whoever  went  into  or  out  of  the 
castle,  but  also  whatever  passed  in  the 
inner  court,  or  among  the  populace 
without  the  fortress.  The  hall,  they 
could  perceive,  was  crowded  with  re- 
tainers, many  of  whom,  being  knights 
or  military  retainers,  wore  chains  of 
gold  and  silver  around  their  necks,  whilst 
the  yeomen,  of  whom  the  court-yard  was 
full,  were  habited  in  tawny  coloured 
hosen  and  jerkins,  with  silver  Christo- 
phers upon  their  breasts. 

"  By  St.  Francis,"  said  the  Friar, 
"  this  proud  Baron  doth  spend  more 
upon  one  day's  pride  than  would  endow  a 
monastery  of  one  hundred  friars  for  ever. 
Think  ye  I  should  do  wrong,  if  I  were  to 
step  into  the  hall,  and  preach  unto  him 
repentance  and  charity  ?" 

w  Dost  see  that  gallows?"  saicj 
Aprisidly. 
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il  Ay,"  answered  the  Friar. 

"  Dost  see  that  moat  ?"  said  the  Hos- 
teller. 

«Ay  —  why  dost  ask  ?"  said  the 
Mendicant. 

"  The  one  or  the  other,"  pursued 
Aprisidly,  "  would  eftsoon  rid  him  of 
thy  babble." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  but  I  am  a  priest,"  rejoined 
the  Friar,  "  I  am  not  subject  to  secular 
authority." 

"  Tush  !  man,"  cried  the  Granger, 
"  thou  art  on  the  border.  It  would  be  ^ 
but,  what  ho !  marshall !  take  this  thief  to 
the  gibbet.  —  I  have  seen  it  done  on  less 
quarrel." 

The  Mendicant  looked  aghast  at  this 
information,  and  could  hardly  be  per* 
suaded  he  was  then  in  safety ;  but  his 
natural  confidence  soon  reassured  him, 
and  he  turned  to  that  casement  which 
overlooked  the  abbey  yard.  Joan  had, 
for  some  time,  been  engaged  in  recog- 
nizing her  acquaintances,  who,  under 
less  scrupulous  observation  than  the  fair 
maid  of  the  inn,  enjoyed  themselves  hear- 
0  i< 
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tily  In  the  company  of  their  sweet- 
hearts. 

"  What  dost  thou  see  there  that  makes 
thee  laugh  ?"  said  the  Mendicant,  pinch- 
ing the  damsel's  arm,  and  watching  the 
direction  of  her  eyes ;  "  Is  it  yon  great 
thick  headed  churl,  stifling  that  rosy 
cheeked  wencli  with  kisses  ?  1'faith  he 
smacks  hard/' 

The  Friar  smacked  his  lips,  and  Joan, 
blushing,  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
casement  in  some  confusion  ;  but  quickly 
recovering,  she  replied,  "  I  was  laugh- 
ing at  Halkin  the  Furrier,  Bogie  Brown, 
and  those  other  knaves  that  you  tricked 
so  nicely  out  of  their  coin.  Alan,  here, 
told  me  the  whole  story." 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  ejaculated  the  Friar, 
putting  his  hand  under  his  gown,  and 
drawing  forth  a  large  leather  bag,  "  here 
they  are  —  here  are  your  besantines,  your 
pollards  and  crocards,  your  steepings, 
staldings,  leonines,  anil  eagles.  Here 
are  your  doitkins  and  your  suskins,  your 
francs  and  demi-francs. — Ha!  ha!  ha! 
St.  Dunstan  is  a  right  trusty  Lombard^- 
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a  sure  banker,  if  ye  have  any  credit  with 
him.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  What !  Sir  Friar,"  cried  Aprisidly, 
"  hast  thou  thy  gypsire  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  couldst  thou  refuse  doing  cha- 
rity to  the  Virgin,  when,  through  charity, 
thou  didst  win  thy  treasure  ?" 

"  Could  I  ?"  replied  the  Mendicant  j 
"  ay,  to  be  sure,-*- 1  can  very  well,  as 
thou  did'st  see — I  always  do.  By  my 
faith  I  have  more  need  of  the  Virgin's 
help,  than  she  of  mine.  What,  with  the 
scant  of  hospitality,  and  the  pinching  ex- 
orbitancy of  ye  taverners,  did  not  we 
Mendicants  conceal  a  ready  stock,  we 
should  go  nigh  to  starve*" 

"  But  thou  did'st  lie  most  abominably, 
Friar  j"  said  Waldeyff,  "  for  thou  said'st 
thou  had'st  not  a  doitkin  to  bless  thyself 
withal." 

"  Ay  ;  why,  prithee  j"  said  the  Men- 
dicant, "  may  I  not  lie  to  save  myself  as 
well  as  others  ?  Thou  did'st  witness  my 
exertions  on  behalf  of  this  black  monas- 
tery j  and  stead  of  adding  aught  to  their 
overgrown  heap,  the  need  lay  on  my  side, 
and  the  debt  on  theirs.  But  prithee, 
o  5 
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damsel,    what    did*st  thou  give  to  the 
offertorium  and  to  the  shrine  ?" 

"  I  may  not  remember  !"  replied  Joan. 

"Ha!  thou  liest,  wench,*'  cried  the 
Mendicant,  4<  or  at  least  thy  memory  is 
wittingly  treacherous/' 

"  She  did  give  two  silver  besantines," 
said  Miles  Aprisidly,  "  and  I  gave  two 
also." 

"  What !  four  besantines !"  cried  the 
friar  in  astonishment.  "  Holy  dame  of 
Walsinghame,  what  extravagance  !  Four 
brass  helflings,  or,  at  least,  quarter  fard- 
ings  of  silver  would  have  been  a  magnificent 
oblation.  Well  might  those  acholites9 
false  knaves  as  they  were,  bow  down 
their  heads  at  the  sight  of  your  offering* 
Ye  had  done  more  charity,  and  a  deed 
more  acceptable  to  the  Virgin,  had  ye 
given  me  the  half  on't,  'stead  of  enrich- 
ing those  fat,  lazy,  and  proud  Benedict 
tines." 

"  Mighty  proper  charity  it  would  have 
been,"  cried  the  granger,  "  to  give  thee 
wherewithal  thou  might'st  disgrace  thy 
priesthood.  No  ;  by  our  lady,  Miles  and 
Joan  did  right;  the  Virgin  has  their  money, 
and,  if  she  thinks  thee  a  worthy  object  of 
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her  bounty,  she  will  not  bar  thee  from 
partaking  of  it." 

"  No ;"  replied  the  Mendicant ;  "  the 
monks,  her  stewards,  would  perchance 
dole  me  out  a  mug  of  black  broth,  with 
a  loaf  of  your  coarse  bolmeng.*  This  is 
their  charity  to  the  poor,  whilst  their  own 
pittances  are  finer,  better,  more  tasty,  and 
substantial,  than  the  victuals  on  the  King's 
own  table.  Ay,  ay,  my  Lord  Abbot,  and 
the  lusty  monks  must  enjoy  themselves, 
though  their  poor  dependants  go  fasting 
and  athirst." 

"  Thou  hast  no  right  to  complain, 
Friar,"  said  Alan  Waldeyff ;  u  for  I  have 
seen  thee  drink  more  wine  at  one  sitting, 
than  the  Abbot  Ingulphus  could  do  in  a 
week,  and  that's  no  little  I  trow  ;  and,  as 
for  thy  eating,  I  have  seen  many  a  plough 
knave  turn  away  from  a  fourth  of  what 
thou  would'st  bolt  at  a  meal." 

"  Saint  Dunstan  assoile  thy  lying 
soul!"  replied  the  Mendicant.  "  My 
head  is  weak,  and  my  appetite  bad — bad 
as  it  can  be." 

"  If  that  be 'sooth,"  cried  the  Granger, 

*  Bolmeng,  coarse  bread  eaten  by  the  rustics. 
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"  let  me  counsel  thee  to  fly  Malpas  before 
thou  do'st  come  about,  thou  wilt  bring  a 
dearth  among  us  ;  and  good  ale  will  be 
above  money  price.  By  our  lady,  thou 
would'st  ruin  the  whole  foster-land  of  our 
abbey !  Away  with  thee — get  thee  back 
to  thine  own  brotherhood.  Thou  art 
drought  and  famine  in  a  friar's  gown, — 
out — out  upon  thee." 

The  exclamations  of  the  Granger  were 
interrupted  by  the  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet 
from  the  fortress,  upon  which  he  and  his 
companions  returned  to  the  casement 
overlooking  the  court,  whence  they  eould 
plainly  discern  the  order  of  the  procession. 
They  could  now  only  see  a  band  of  yeo- 
men, clad  and  accoutred  as  the  others, 
who,  advancing  over  the  draw-bridge, 
proceeded  across  the  abbey-yard  to  the 
door  of  the  church  ;  which,  being  opened 
upon  their  approach,  admitted  them  within 
the  porch,,  where  they  stood  as  a  guard  of 
honour.  Their  advance  caused  a  new 
commotion  among  the  populace,  which 
had  scarcely  subsided  when  the  proces- 
sion in  reality  commenced.  The  vaward 
(if  we  may  use   a   military   term)   was 
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composed  of  another  century  of  yeomen, 
but  of  rank  superior  to  those  who  had 
preceded  them,  for  they  bore  no  bills, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  other  weapon  than  sword 
and  dagger  :  their  mantles  and  hoods  were 
also  lined  with  a  fur  of  a  whitish  grey 
colour,  called  lettice,  and  each  man  had 
a  bugle  horn  slung  to  his  baldrick.  The 
appearance  of  sucli  a  yeoman  as  one  of 
this  band,  is  well  described  by  Chaucer. 

A  not-hed  hadde  he,  with  broune  visage  ; 
Of  wood-crafte  could  he  well  all  the  usage  ; 
Upon  his  arme  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer, 
And  by  the  side  a  sword  and  a  bokeler; 
And  on  the  other  side  a  gaie  daggere, 
Harneised  well,  and  sharp  as  point  of  spere  ; 
A  christofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene ; 
An  horn  he  bare  the  baudrick  was  of  grene. 

The  yeomanr  was  succeeded  by  about 
fifty  knights,  or  military  retainers,  ha- 
bited in  garments  of  tawny  coloured  vel- 
vet ;  their  mantles  and  hoods  being  faced 
and  lined  with  calaber,  and  the  breast  of 
their  tunics  embroidered  with  the  Mar- 
cher's cognizance.  Each  knight  wore 
his  sword  of  arms  and  dagger  of  mercy 
(the  usual  weapons  of  a  gentleman)  at* 
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tached  to  his  gay  girdle  of  velvet  and 
goldsmith's  work,  wherein  was  also  stuck 
his  gypsire,  or  purse*  of  leather  enriched 
with  threads  of  silver.  They  were  all 
men  of  handsome  persons,  full  of  the 
high  and  reckless  spirit  of  youth,  and 
had,  in  numberless  encounters,  signalized 
their  courage  and  thirst  for  dangerous 
enterprise.  The  knights  were  followed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  or  mercenary  re- 
tainers of  the  Baron,  who  were  dressed 
after  the  same  fashion,  but  much  more 
magnificently.  Their  tunics,  hose,  and 
mantles,  were  richly  decorated  with  em- 
broidery, in  addition  to  the  arms  of  the 
Marcher  worked  upon  the  breast,  and 
their  hoods,  of  a  peculiar  form,  were 
rayed  or  barred  with  stripes  of  gold. 
Their  arms  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
baronial  retainers.  Upon  these  men  du 
Chatelet  especially  relied  :  they  were  his 
body  guard,  ready  to  execute  his  will, 
without  scruple  or  question,  and  as  faith- 
ful and  obedient  in  evil  as  in  good.  They 
were  an  assemblage  of  wild,  unprincipled, 
and  desperate  characters,  who  had  flocked 
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to  the  renowned  banner  of  the  Marcher, 
in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  by 
the  spoil  and  plunder  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
the  splendour  of  their  appearance  shewed 
their  sagacity  was  by  no  means  defective. 
A  company  of  damsels  followed  the  men 
at  arms.  According  to  a  poet  of  that  age, 

"  Ther  kirtles  were  of  white  sandel, 
Ilascid  small  joliff  and  well, 
There  might  none  gayer  go." 

But  in  lieu  of  that  countenance  of  joy- 
ous  satisfaction,  that  appearance  of  grati- 
fied content,  that  affectation  of  maidenly 
modesty,  which  yet  simpers  with  plea- 
sure, usually  observable  in  those  maidens 
who  attend  on  a  bridal  ceremony,  their 
visages  dark  and  contracted,  their  cheeks 
wan  and  pale,  and  their  steps  slow  and 
hesitating,  shewed  that  pleasure  was,  of 
all  things,  the  last  in  their  contemplation. 
They  looked  constantly  upon  the  ground, 
not  with  the  affectation,  nor  even  the 
substance  of  diffidence  ;  but  with  a  fixed 
and  irredeemable  despondency. 

"  Lack-a-day !"  said  Joan,  as  she  gazed 
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upon  them.  "  How  sad  and  solemn 
those  mummers  look  !  — They  might  be 
following  an  unhouselled  corpse  to  the 
grave,  'stead  of  wearing  white  favours  at 

a  bridal.     But,  look  ye,  —  E h,  my 

dear  Lady  of  Malpas,  defend  us, — look 
at  the  bride.  It  is  a  dead  body  —  a 
spirit  of  heaven  —  and  no  earthly  flesh 
and  blood.  There  is  no  rud  in  her  face ; 
her  cheek  is  as  white  as  her  tunic.  —  Saw 
ye  ever  a  bride  go  to  church  like  her  ? 
She  smiles  not  —  she  blushes  not ;  death 
is  on  her  brow  ;  —  and,  see  ye,  her 
maidens  are  weeping,  and  bearing  her  in 
their  arms  !  Holy  Virgin  !  —  Holy  Mary  ! 
this  is  a  burning  shame  1" 

The  kind-hearted  damsel  burst  into 
tears,  and  joined  her  lamentation  to  those 
of  the  bride's-women,  who  could  be  seen 
plainly  from  the  turret  bearing  their 
mistress  onward  in  their  arms.  Blanche, 
arrayed  as  our  readers  will  remember  she 
had  predetermined,  did  indeed  seem  the 
lamb  borne  to  the  slaughter,  whilst  the 
Marcher,  who  followed  her  clothed  in  a 
magnificent  habit  of  white  diaper,  loaded 
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with  silver  ornaments  and  jewels,  ap- 
peared, by  his  fixed  and  resolute  coun- 
tenance, (as  well  as  by  his  rich  dress,)  to 
be  the  high-priest  of  the  sacrifice.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Baron  of  Harding, 
who,  seeming  to  be  divided  between  ap- 
prehension for  his  daughter,  and  gratifi- 
cation in  the  approaching  ceremonies, 
now  encouraged  the  unfortunate  object 
of  his  tyranny,  and  then  congratulated 
du  Chatelet  on  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes. 

"  By  Saint  Francis  !"  said  the  Mendi- 
cant, with  a  look  of  serious  dejection, 
wholly  unusual  in  him,  "  there  is  no  love 
nor  troth  in  this  marriage.  The  Lady 
Blanche  is  bought  and  sold,  or  I'm 
dreaming  !'* 

"  Thou  art  not  dreaming,  Sir  Friar," 
cried  Waldeyff;  "  and  if  thou  canst  aid 
her  with  some  miracle  —  perhaps,  by  the 
help  of  Saint  Dunstan — thou  wilt  do  her 
a  service  when  she  most  needs  it." 

"  Tush,  knave  !"  replied  the  Mendi- 
cant j  "  this  is  no  time  for  mummery,  — 
seest  thou  not  her  despair  ?  —  her  closed 
eye  ? — her  grinding  teeth  ?  —  her  clench. 
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ed  grasp  upon  the  arms  of  her  women  ? 
—  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  find  any 
means  of  breaking  the  Marcher's  neck, 
miracle  or  no  miracle,  I  would  stint  my- 
self to  two  sextaries  of  wine  daily  for  the 
next  twelvemonth." 

"  Wouldst  thou,  indeed,  do  thyself 
such  despite  ?"  said  Waldeyff.  "  By  the 
mass,  thou  dost  hold  the  damsel  kindly. 
I  would  thou  couldst  transform  Saint 
Dunstan,  and  his  brethren  of  the  saint- 
hood, into  a  thousand  men  at  arms.  Steel 
lances  were  better  now  than  holy  prayers  j 
and  a  hauberk  of  double  mail  than  the 
triple  mitre." 

"  See  ye,"  cried  Joan,  "  there  are 
Bassingbourne  and  Oisell,  her  pages. 
How  fierce  and  wrathful  they  glower 
upon  the  Baron  !" 

11  There  follows  the  household,"  said 
Aprisidly.     "  Where's  Oliver  ?" 

"  There, — nigh  to  Bassingbourne," 
answered  Joan,  whose  penetrating  eye 
soon  espied  her  lover;  "  see  ye,  he 
whispers  to  the  page,  and  blinks  upon 
the  Baron.  —  Now  he  looks  up  ;  do  y@ 
not  see  him  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  replied  her  father,  "  he  shakes 
his  head  right  woefully." 

"  But  how  bonny  he  looks  in  his  new 
silken  mantle !"  said  Joan,  forgetting  the 
misery  of  Blanche  in  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  her  lover. 

"  I  trow  thou  dost  think  a  minstrel's 
blue  gown,"  said  Waldeyff,  "  finer  than 
a  lord's  mantle,  though  it  be  bedizened 
with  gold  and  fur ;  and  his  chain  of  office 
better  than  a  knight's  belt,  or  girdle 
powdered  with  jewels." 

"  There's  many  a  knight  looks  not 
half  so  propeiy  •  cried  the  maiden  ;  "  and 
would  give  his  gold,  and  fur,  and  jewels, 
for  the  bright  eye  of  Oliver  Blondel." 

"  I'faith,  wench,  well  said,"  cried  the 
Granger,  "  and  so  they  would  ;  for  gold 
and  jewels  they  might  get ;  but  Merlin 
himself  could  scarcely  change  a  bleared 
grey  eye  into  jet  black.  Besides,  what's 
better  than  all,  Blonclel's  a  right  dainty 
minstrel ;  he  can  trowl  a  ballad  on  his 
harp  better  than  any  man  in  England, 
save  one." 

"  And  who  is  he,  prithee  ?"  said  the 
damsel,  with  a  supercilious  smile. 
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"  He  is  the  Lord  Abbot's  son,''  replied 
the  Granger  —  "  not  his  lawful  son,  ye 
know  ;  for  he  was  a  Templar  before  he 
became  Abbot  here  ;  but  a  sly  chip  — 
under  the  rose  —  Eh  !" 

He  accompanied  his  explanation  witli 
many  shrewd  and  significant  signs,  though 
his  meaning  would  have  been  perfectly 
understood  without  their  aid. 

"  I  have  heard  say,"  he  continued  —  . 

"  Never  mind  what  thou  hast  heard 
say  now,"  interrupted  Aprisidly  ;  "  the 
procession  has  passed  the  bridge.  Come, 
Friar,  —  come,  wench;  —  we  shall  have 
enow  on  our  hands  to  get  a  place.  — 
Waldeyff,  thou  must  stand  by  us." 

They  then  quitted  the  Barbican,  and 
followed  the  bridal  procession  to  the. 
church. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Ha !  I  could  curse  until  the  general  doom  ! 
Pernicious  villain,  thou  hast  blasted  all 
My  hopes  of  happines  here  and  hereafter. 
Give  me  my  wife,  my  bride,  my  Adelina ! 
Death,  do  thou  clutch  her  in  thine  icy  grasp 
And  dash  down  the  swoln  wishes  of  this  traitor. 

The  Lombard. 

With  the  assistance  of  Alan  WaldeyfF, 
Aprisidly,  his  daughter,  and  the  Mendi- 
cant, obtained  a  standing-place  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  nave,  where  they  could 
see,  without  difficulty,  whatever  passed  at 
the  altar  and  within  the  choir.  The 
body  of  the  church  (the  nave  and  aisles) 
was  crowded  with  the  yeomanry,  house- 
hold domestics,  and  inferior  retainers  of 
the  Baron,  together  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Malpas  and  the  adjoining  country, 
whilst  the  knights  and  men  at  arms  were 
stationed  within  the  chancel.     All   the 
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ecclesiastical  officers,  in  their  costly  ce- 
remonial habits,  stood  around  the  altar  ; 
but  the  Abbot,  in  his  full  pontificals,  oc- 
cupied the   upper  platform,  resolute  to 
perform  his  sacred,  but  in  this  instance, 
painful  office.     His  features  were  calm, 
sober,  and  dispassionate  ;    but  they  were 
dashed  with  a  haughty  sternness,  more 
befitting  the  active  soldier  of  the  temple, 
than  the  meek  and  humble  militant  of 
Christ.     His  face  fronted  the  Baron  and 
his  party  as  they  advanced  into  the  choir, 
and,  when  his  eye  rested  upon  the  pale 
and  blighted  form  of  Blanche,  upon  the 
sad  and  woe-begone  countenances  of  her 
women,  upon  the  fixed  and  immoveable 
character  of  the  Marcher's  lineaments, 
and     upon    the   stolid   vacancy   of    Sir 
Roger's   face,  he   felt,  had  the  maiden 
been  his  own  daughter,  somewhat  more 
than  mere  patriotism  would  have  been 
necessary  to  reconcile  him  to  so  dear  a 
sacrifice.     But  he  still  fondly  hoped  the 
present  appearance  of  dejection  in  the 
bride  was  the  effect,    only,    of  youthful 
disappointment,     and    that    when    she 
should  perceive  the  gay  vision  was  dis- 
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pelled,  her  natural  energy  of  mind  and 
loftiness  of  spirit  would  enable  her  to 
combat  her  former  prepossession,  and  to 
regain  the  usual  equilibrium  of  her  tem- 
per. Thus,  "  laying  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul,"  lngulphus  dismissed 
his  chagrin,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  solemn  ritual  of  the  marriage. 

In  the  mean  time,  Blanche,  whose 
despair,  seeking  every  avenue  of  escape, 
had  fallen  into  an  idiotic  apathy,  reclined 
upon  the  arms  of  her  damsels  in  one  of 
the  stalls  of  the  choir.  She  uttered  no 
sound  whereby  her  opposition,  regret,  or 
acquiescence  might  be  argued ;  but, 
with  a  fixed  and  sullen  stare,  gazed  woe- 
fully on  the  ground.  Her  tunic  and  robe 
of  white  sendal  were  scarcely  so  pale  as 
her  cheek  and  forehead  ;  arid  her  long 
and  beautiful  hair,  which  had  been 
braided  and  confined  with  pearls  and 
threads  of  silver,  had  escaped  from  its 
restraint  on  the  right  side,  and  now  hung 
loose  and  dishevelled  over  her  shoulder 
and  breast  Her  women,  fearful  the 
derangement  of  her  head-dress  might 
draw  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the 
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old  Baron,  endeavoured  hastily  to  adjust 
it ;  but  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who,  with  considerable  etiquette,  mar- 
shalled Du  Chatelet,  the  bride,  her  father, 
and  her  attendants  to  the  altar.  This 
was  done  without  awaking  in  Blanche 
any  sign  of  recognized  aversion  ;  and  Sir 
Roger,  who  mistook  her  unnatural  apathy 
for  a  tranquil  coincidence  with  his  wishes, 
gave  her  all  the  credit  of  a  dutiful  obe- 
dience. 

The  service  was  now  commenced;  and 
Blanche,  still  under  the  icy  power  of  a 
paralysing  insensibility,  and  prompted  by 
her  women,  gave  the  responses  and 
performed  the  ceremonial.  Her  solem- 
nity and  hesitation  might  well  have  been 
considered  the  effect  of  youthful  and 
feminine  timidity,  mingled  with  that 
affectation  of  decorum  which  usually 
accompanies  all  women  on  their  first 
approach  to  the  altar  on  such  an  errand ; 
and  even  her  pale  and  dejected  look 
might  be  accounted  for  in  the  hurry  of 
spirit  and  novelty  of  situation  ;  but  so- 
lemnity and  hesitation,  paleness  and  de- 
12 
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jection,  were  not  the  sole  characteristics 
of  her  countenance,  which,  by  fits,  be- 
trayed a  gleam  of  mental  alienation  ter- 
rible to  the  observer.  This  deprivation 
was  soon  discerned  by  the  marcher ;  but 
eager  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded, 
and  fearing,  were  it  now  postponed,  it 
would  be  to  his  irrevocable  loss,  he 
pressed  the  rites  forward  without  noticing 
it  to  Sir  Roger  Taillebois,  who  had  too 
little  skill  in  the  human  passions  to  de- 
tect aught  unfitting  in  the  manner  of  his 
daughter.  The  marriage  was,  at  length, 
concluded;  and  the  abbot  was  in  the 
act  of  giving  his  benediction,  with  the 
osculum  pacis,  to  the  newly-wedded 
couple,  when  the  rude  sound  of  a 
trumpet  from  the  town  gate  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  the  congregation.  The 
marcher  frowned  dreadfully,  and  whis- 
pered to  Taillebois,  whilst  Blanche, 
apparently  waking  from  her  stupor, 
gazed  upon  the  scene  around  her  with 
a  look  of  thrilling  terror. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  clattering 
sound  of  a  company  of  horsemen  was 
heard  without  the  church,  — a  halt,  and 
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immediately  after,  a  loud  cry  of  "  Hold  ! 
on  your  lives,  stop  the  ceremony !" 

The  marcher  smiled  scornfully  as  the 
man  that  uttered  this  cry  broke  through 
the  people,  who  instantly  made  way  for 
his  advance ;  but,  when  he  came  in  front 
of  the  altar,  and  could  be  seen  by  all  pre- 
sent, Blanche,  with  a  piercing  exclama- 
tion of  delight,  broke  from  her  attendants 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  It  was 
Marcel !  '  bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red 
with  haste  :'  his  eyes,  as  he  clasped 
Blanche  to  his  breast,  stared  upon  the 
marcher  and  his  attendants  with  a  fierce 
and  threatening  expression. 

"  I  have  thee,  Morgana, "  cried  the 
poursuivant  in  a  low,  hurried,  and  tremu- 
lous voice.  "  I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Cheer  thee,  love,  thou  art  safe!"  he  ele- 
vated his  voice  and  assumed  a  triumph- 
ant look,  "  safe  against  the  world !" 

The  Abbot  Ingulphus  and  the  spec- 
tators gazed  with  eyes  of  compassion  on 
the  youthful  and  handsome  pair,  whose 
present  joy  promised  a  duration  so  short, 
and  foretold  a  disappointment  so  agoniz- 
ing.     The    church  was  speedily  filled 
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with  the   men  at  arms,   who,  with  their 
leader  Fierabras,  had  arrived  in  company 
with  the  poursuivant;  and  the  red  squire, 
followed  by  about  a  dozen  of  the  most 
brutal  of  his  hauthoners,  pressed  through 
the  crowd  and   stood  close    behind  Sir 
Aubrey.     Daring  as  was  the  soul  of  the 
marcher,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  triumph 
in  the  distress  of  his  rival :    he  stood  in 
the  place   he    had  occupied  during  the 
ceremony,    beholding  his    bride  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  and  yet  incapa- 
ble of  avowing  that  deed  which  had  torn 
them  from  each  other,  and  made  her  per- 
son his  own.     But  Sir  Roger  Taillebois, 
who,  to  his  natural  boldness,  joined  an 
ignorance  of  Sir  Aubrey's  person,  and 
who  was  highly  enraged  at  seeing  his 
daughter  so  familiarly  treated,  exclaimed, 
"  What  fond  fool   is  this,  that  dare  thus 
rudely  insult  my  daughter?  false  knaves, 
why  do  ye  not  thrust  him  forth  ?  Du 
Chatelet!  art  thou  dead  ?" 

"If  yoube  indeed  Sir  Roger Taiilebois>,, 

said  Marcel,  drawing  a  sealed  letter  from 

his   quartelois,    "  as   your  words   would 

show,  read  sir,  I  beseech  ye,  this  mandate ; 
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you  are  required,  on  your  allegiance,  to 
give  up  the  Lady  Blanche  to  my  keeping, 
She  is  the  ward  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
to  me  hath  he  transferred  her. " 

"  And  who  art  thou,  in  G — d's  name?" 
cried  the  Baron  of  Harding,  taking  the 
mandate. 

"  My  name  is  Aubrey  Marcel/'  return- 
ed the  poursuivant,"  and  I  am  a  knight 
of  Prince  Edward's  household." 

"  Ay,  and  a  base-born  sprout  of  our 
good  Lord  Abbot,"  said  Taillebois,  "  so 
much  for  thy  lineage;  and  if  thine  autho- 
rity be  no  better,  thou  may'st  ride  back 
to  Hereford  as  bootless  as  thou  did*st 
come  thence." 

The  poursuivant's  brow  crimsoned 
with  rage,  and  he  layed  his  hand  involun- 
tarily upon  his  dagger. 

"Nay,  Sir  Bastard,"  cried  the  old  Baron, 
"  never  stint  thine  anger;  let  it  have  way, 
thou  wilt  not  see  me  shrink,  though  thou 
be'st  somewhat  the  stouter  and  the 
younger  man.  But  here,  Sir  Abbot,  read 
thou  the  mandate ;  I  am  no  clerk." 

The  Abbot  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
aloud,  showing   its  purport   to  be  similar 
11 
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to  the  verbal  declaration  of  his  son ;  but 
the  old  Baron  smiled  with  contempt,  and 
said,  "  Thou  may'st  go  back  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  tell  him,  the  next  daughter  I 
have,  he  shall  have  the  wardship  of,  but 
this  wench  is  disposed  of  Tell  him  so, 
good  fellow,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  hun- 
dred francs." 

"  Thou  art  but  ill  advised,  Sir  Baron," 
said  the  poursuivant,  "  to  flout  thy  Prince 
and  sovereign  as  thou  dost,  nor  shall  J,  by 
my  sooth,  return  thine  answer.  The  maid 
is  here,  and  must  return  with  me." 

He  took  Blanche  by  the  hand,  and  at- 
tempted to  push  through  the  men  at  arms; 
but  the  marcher,  whose  dread  of  awaking 
his  despair  had  now  given  way  before  his 
own  wrath,  darted  from  the  altar  and  seiz- 
ed on  the  other  hand  of  his  bride.  The 
poursuivant  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  dag- 
ger (the  only  weapon  he  wore,  having 
left  his  sword  of  arms  at  his  saddle  bow) 
and  cried,  "  Give  way,  Du  Chatelet,  or  by 
the  blessed  Jesu,  I  will  slay  thee !  Avoid 
me,  Baron,  I  am  desperate." 

"Let  them   that   fear  thee  fly  thee, 
Marcel,"  replied  the  marcher,  drawing 
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his  sword  of  arms,  a  weapon  with  which 
he  and  all  his  retainers  were  armed,  "  I 
bid  thee  unhand  my  bride/1 

"  False  Baron  !"  cried  Blanche,  "  I 
am  none  of  thine,  I  will  obey  the  man- 
date ;  unhand  me,  traitor !" 

The  poursuivant,  quitting  the  hand  of 
his  mistress,  encircled  her  waist  with  his 
arm,  and  drawing  his  misericorde  from 
his  right  side,  raised  his  arm,  and  cried, 
"  Saint  George  for  Marcel !  die,  false 
traitor !" 

But  the  marcher,  avoiding  the  stroke, 
retired  several  paces  from  his  desperate 
adversary,  and  the  Abbot,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  pause,  cried,  "  Hold,  Aubrey  ! 
as  thou  doest  value  life.  The  Lady 
Blanche  is  the  marcher's  wife,  fast  as 
the  marriage  rites  can  bind  together; 
oppose  not  Heaven.  She  never  can  be 
thine." 

"What  I!"  exclaimed  Blanche  wildly, 
"  I  the  wife  of  the  marcher  ?  by  what 
marriage  ?  I  know  not  how  ye  got  me 
hither ;  but  the  ceremony  had  to  com- 
mence when  Sir  Aubrey  appeared."    * 

"Alas!    alas!"  cried    the   Abbot,  "it 
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was  fully  ended,  thou  hast  plighted  thy 
troth  before  God  as  his  bride." 

"  Merciful  Jesu  !  merciful  Mary  1" 
exclaimed  the  maiden,  "I  plight  my  troth 
to  Sir  Bertrand  !  ha !  ye  are  all  traitors  ! 
why  have  ye  conspired  thus  foully  and 
subtily  for  the  ruin  of  one  poor  weak 
and  defenceless  maiden  ?  I  am  not  the 
Marcher's  wife,  and  by  holy  Saint  Wer- 
burgh,  I  never  will  be." 

"  And  if  ye  have  forced  her  to  repeat 
vows  hateful  to  her  heart,"  cried  the 
poursuivant,  "they  will  not — by  my 
soul,  they  shall  not  bind  her  :  her  choice 
shall  be  free." 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  child,  by  the  mass," 
cried  Taillebois,  "  to  beard  an  assembly 
of  armed  men,  and  tell  them  to  their  teeth 
they  shall  obey  thy  liking.  But  if  the 
marcher  cannot  command  his  wife,  I 
know  how  to  command  my  own  blood. 
Blanche,  quit  that  proud  bastard,  and 
come  hither  to  me." 

"Nay,  thou  dost  command  in  vain,  Sir 

Baron,"  replied  Aubrey,  "  but  1  command 

ye  all   that   are  true   liegemen    of  your 

sovereign,  make  way  for  his  messenger." 
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"  Marcel !"  exclaimed  Du  Chatelet, 
stung  with  the  reproach  of  Sir  Roger 
Taillebois,  "  thou  art  a  traitor,  and  hast 
forged  this  mandate." 

"  Ha  !  by  my  true  honour  thou  dost  lie, 
Du  Chatelet,"  returned  the  poursuivant, 
"  and  I  will  prove  treason  on  thy  body, 
when  and  how  thou  durst — what  ho! 
herald!" 

The  herald,  in  his  tabard  of  arms, 
advanced  to  the  altar. 

"  Now,  say  who  sent  thee,"  said  Mar- 
cel, "  and  declare  thine  errand." 

Without  hesitation,  the  herald  de- 
clared he  had  been  dispatched  by  Queen 
Isabel,  to  accompany  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel 
on  a  matter  of  state,  with  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  entirely  unacquainted. 

"Know'st  thou  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Lord  Mortimer?"  said  Aubrey. 

"  Yea,  truly  I  do,"  answered  the 
herald,  "it  bore  the  royal  signet;  I 
know  it  well." 

"  And  is  this  one  the  mandate  ?"  said 
Ingulphus,  presenting  to  him  that  which 
he  had  read. 
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"  The  very  same  —  I  might  well  swear, 
to  it,"  returned  the  officer. 

"  It  matters  not,"  cried  Taillebois, 
"  the  mandate  of  the  Queen  cannot 
break  marriage  bonds.  Had  it  come 
sooner  we  might  have  listen'd  to't ;  but 
all  is  over,  Blanche  Taillebois  is  Du 
Chatelet's  wife." 

"  The  pope  may  dispense  with  her 
vows,"  said  Aubrey. 

"  Ha !  do'st  thou  say  so,"  cried  the 
marcher,  "thy  hope,  rash  knight,  de- 
ceives thee.  It  is  not  the  mandate  of 
Queen  Isabel,  nor  that  of  the  boy,  her 
son,  whom  G — d  assoile  me  as  I  utterly 
scorn,  that  can  rest  from  me  the  crown  of 
my  enjoyment.  No,  Sir  Bachelor,  I 
will  hold  her  against  thee,  thy  Prince, 
and  all  that  dare  covertly  or  openly  seek 
to  rob  me  of  her." 

Taking  them  by  surprize,  the  marcher 
sprang  between  the  lovers,  and,  seizing 
the  poursuivant  by  the  shoulder,  thrust 
him  backward  upon  the  men  at  arms; 
but  the  young  knight,  speedily  recover- 
ing his  equipoise,  again  rushed  forward, 
and,  grappling  with  his  adversary,  en- 
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deavoured  to  throw  him  upon  the  ground 
and  get  him  at  his  mercy.  They  were 
both  grim  champions  and  men  of  bone 
and  sinew  ;  but  the  marcher,  in  size, 
weight,  and  strength,  had  considerable 
advantage  over  his  rival.  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, was  more  quick  and  active,  better 
breathed,  and  sharper  in  detecting  an 
oversight  in  his  antagonist.  The  mar- 
cher, in  first  assaulting  the  Poursuivant, 
lost  his  sword,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  come  to  equal  points  with  his  desper- 
ate foe,  and  rely  upon  his  dagger  for 
defence.  This  would  have  been  a  des- 
perate weapon  in  his  hand  ;  but,  happily, 
Marcel  was  clad  in  plate  mail,  which  re- 
sisted the  stabs  of  his  rival.  Du  Chate- 
let,  less  fortunate,  received  several  se- 
vere wounds  before Fierabras  and  the  men 
at  arms  could  rescue  him  and  overpower 
the  poursuivant,  which,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, they  effected.  During  this  scene 
of  bloody  broil,  which  lasted  but  for  a 
moment,  Blanche  and  her  damsels  made 
the  church  resound  with  their  cries, 
whilst  the  women  who  were  in  the  nave, 
overcome    with   terror,    endeavoured  to 
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free  themselves  from  the  press  and  make 
their  escape,  at  the  same  time  echoing 
back  the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate 
bride.  But  the  noise  of  the  struggle 
causing  the  male  part  of  the  audience  to 
rush  forward,  the  crowd  became  locked, 
the  women  fainted,  and  fell  beneath  the 
feet  of  their  companions  :  husbands,  at- 
tempting to  rescue  their  wives,  wrere  also 
overthrown  ;  and  the  disorder  became 
general.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ill-fated 
Blanche,  losing  all  courage  at  her  lover's 
captivity,  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her 
women,  and,  in  this  state,  was  borne 
away  through  a  private  door  into  the 
court  of  the  Abbey  and  thence  to  the 
castle.  The  Abbot  Ingulphus,  whose 
paternal  feelings  were  aroused  at  the 
sight  of  his  son's  danger,  attempted  by 
manual  force  to  release  him  ;  but  the 
marcher,  undeterred  by  any  feelings  of 
respect  for  his  sacred  function,  put  him 
under  a  guard  and  sent  him  from  the 
church. 

"  I  call  upon  Heaven,"  cried  Ingul- 
phus,   as    he   quitted    the    choir,     "  to 
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avenge  this  outrage.  I  call  upon  our 
holy  Redeemer,  upon  the  blessed  Mary, 
and  the  disciple  John,  to  work  thee  such 
reward  as  shall  be  meet  to  thy  deeds. 
I  invoke  all  the  saints  and  the  blessed 
martyrs  to  cry  out  upon  thee,  and  the 
shades  of  thy  gallant  and  pious  ances- 
tors, to  behold  the  crime  of  their  sacri- 
legious descendant  !" 

"  Away,  thou  babbling  monk  !"  cried 
the  marcher  with  a  ferocious  scowl, 
"  thou  dost  whine  in  vain  \  thy  folly  and 
superstition  affright  not  me.  Could 
Godemar  du  Chatelet  himself  appear, 
and  say,  '  Forego  thy  heart's  dear  ven- 
geance,— '  No!  I  would  cry  —  avaunt, 
thou  airy  liar  —  thou  traiterous  vision,  he 
shall  surely  die  !" 

"  Thou  threatenest  hard,"  said  Au- 
brey, smiling  scornfully,  "  but  yet  be- 
like  my  days  will  reckon  thine." 

"  And  if  they  do,  most  gallant  pour? 
suivant,"  cried  the  Marcher,  "  thou 
hast  a  heart  much  tougher  than  I  thought 
of;  sweet  Blanche  is  mine  —  thy  beau- 
tiful Morgana  !     Thou  mayest  enjoy  her 
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in  thy  fancy,  but  I  shall  sooth  taste  of  the 
sterling  treasure." 

This  taunt,  which  was  delivered  with 
the  most  sarcastic  derision,  froze  the 
very  life  blood  of  the  young  Knight. 
His  eye  grew  dark,  his  lips  pale  and 
livid,  and  his  brow  burnt  with  passion. 

"  Ha!  noble  Lord  Saint  George," 
cried  he  stamping  furiously  on  the  ground, 
"  were  I  but  free  and  opposed  to  thee  on 
a  fair  field  for  one  half  hour,  by  the  Holy 
Virgin,  I  would  full  gladly  bate  the  rest 
of  my  life.  But  what  is  it  thou  dost 
intend  by  holding  me  captive  ?" 

"  That  thou  shalt  know  anon,"  re- 
plied the  Marcher. 

"  Claim  the  Fridstoll !"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  crowd. 

"  Ha!  what  traitors  have  we  here?" 
said  du  Chatelet,  "  Fierabras,  do  thou 
clear  the  church  of  these  villains." 

"  Claim  the  sanctuary,"  repeated  the 
voice. 

"  No,  Friends ;"  replied  the  Poursuiv- 
ant  turning  to  the  populace,  "  I  have 
committed  no  crime;  and  if  this  baron 
durst  lay  hands  upon  the  messenger  of  his 
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sovereign,  he  will  not  observe  the  rites 
of  sanctuary.  I  do  defy  him  as  a  false 
traitor,  and  contemner  of  his  Prince,  and 
if  by  his  fraud  or  force  I  lose  my  life, 
the  world  shall  know  he  has  slain  a  true 
Knight  without  challenge  of  guilt. 
There  are  those  still  living  that  will 
avenge  my  murder." 

<c  Why  came  they  not  in  thy  company 
to  save  thee  harmless  ?"  said  du  Chate- 
let ;  "cold  friends  are  they  indeed  if  they 
come  too  late  to  rescue  thy  body  from 
the  gibbet." 

The  people,  restored  to  order  by  the 
authority  of  the  men  at  arms,  now  eva- 
cuated the  church ;  but  unwilling  to 
depart  without  knowing  the  issue  of  this 
singular  bridal,  they  formed  numerous 
parties  in  the  Abbey  yard,  and,  with 
great  freedom  of  speech,  entered  into 
an  examination  of  the  events  which  had 
passed  before  them.  It  is  a  trite  re- 
mark, that  the  opinion  of  the  populace, 
though  coarsely  and  unceremoniously 
expressed,  is  commonly  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  equity  and  natural 
justice,  and,  in  this  instance,   the  argu- 
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ments  of  the  unlearned  churls,  abstract- 
ed  from  their  language,  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  clerk  of  Oxford  or  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.  The  authority  of  Sir 
Roger  Taillebois  to  dispose  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  against  her  inclination 
was  utterly  denied ;  and  his  disrespect 
of  the  Queen's  mandate,  pronounced  by 
ills  censors  undeniable  treason  :  the  con- 
duct of  the  Marcher  in  espousing  the 
woman  who  detested  him,  in  breaking 
that  knot  of  love  which  two  fond  hearts 
had  united,  in  expressing  himself  scorn- 
fully of  Prince  Edward,  and  in  threat- 
ening Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  with  death, 
was  declared  scandalous,  brutal,  traitor- 
ous, and  unlawful. 

"  Say  what  they  will,"  cried  Halkin 
the  furrier,  "  no  good  will  come  of  this 
marriage.  The  bride  said  ay  with  her 
mouth,  but  no  with  her  heart.  I  watch- 
ed her  nearly,  and  she  looked  more  like 
a  shrouded  corse  than  a  living  woman  — 
Woe  worth  —  woe  worth  there  should 
be  such  doings." 

"  Ay ;  and  weal  away,"  cried  the 
wife  of    Brown,    "  such   a    fair    leman 
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should  miss  her  heart's  love.  Oh ! 
neighbours,  saw  ye  how  fondly  the  young 
knight  pressed  her  in  his  arms  ?  wow, 
wow,  its  a  woeful  day.  Ay,  dear  heart, 
my  lassie  Joan,  thou  may  est  well  take  on  ; 
for  if  the  Marcher  may  force  a  bonny 
lady  against  her  will,  his  constable,  ye 
mind,  may  even  follow  the  same  round 
with  yourself." 

•"'  His  constable,"  cried  Aprisidly, 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  this  hint,  "  shall 
first  eat  my  witch  hazel  bow  and  twelve 
ashen  shafts." 

"  By  Saint  Hubert,"  cried  Waldeyfi; 
"  had  the  Abbot  meddled  not  with  my 
quarrel  against  the  Knight  of  Harding, 
he  would  not  this  day  have  been  living  to 
the  ruin  of  his  house.  I  have  had  him 
thrice  within  the  range  of  my  long  bow, 
and  he  would  now  have  slept  at  Tilston 
with  his  fathers,  but  for  the  Abbot's 
order.  I  would  Sir  Aubrey  had  claimed 
the  Fridstoll  as  I  warned  him." 

"  Tush  !  man,"  cried  Aprisidly,  "  the 
Marcher  would  have  torn  him  from  the 
chair  like  a  dog.  Saw  ye  not  he  put  the 
Lord  Abbot  under  a  guard,  and  sent  him 
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from  the  church  ?     Du  Chatelet  has  no 
fear  of  earth  or  heaven." 

"  Then  is  there  this  consolation,"  said 
the  Mendicant,  "  that  he  will  be  finally 
damned.  I  see  the  pit  of  hell  raging 
with  fire,  spirting  brimstone,  rolling  a 
sea  of  boiling  oil  and  melted  lead,  where- 
in his  accursed  soul  shall  be  plunged  and 
eternally  tormented.  The  fiends  are 
ready  with  their  pronged  forks  to  hook 
him  like  a  fish  of  the  sea.  Ha!  how 
infernally  they  grin  upon  him,  and  tear 
his  flesh  with  red  hot  pincers  !  How  they 
dance  upon  the  bank  of  the  burning 
lake,  and  pitch  him  from  one  to  another, 
and  into  the  fiery  waves!  How  they 
sting  him  to  the  soul,  and  then  laugh 
hideously  at  his  agonies  !  Hark!  how 
he  cries  like  Dives!  Father  Abraham! 
Father  Abraham  !  but  one  drop  of  water 
to  cool  my  tongue  !  See  !  see !  the  de- 
vils mock  his  cries,  and  pour  molten  brass 
adown  his  scorched  throat !  horrible, 
friends,  are  the  torments  endured  by  the 
committer  of  sacrilege !" 

The  populace  soon  recognized  their  old 
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friend,  Father  Adrian,  to  whose  prophetic 
denunciation  they  gave  ready  credit. 

"  Well  for  ye  is  it,"  continued  the 
Friar,  "  if  your  holy  father,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  wrath,  do  not  put  this  barony 
under  sentence  of  interdiction,  that  ye 
may  marry  no  wives,  that  ye  may  bury 
no  dead,  that  ye  may  baptize  no  children, 
that  the  dying  may  receive  no  unction 
nor  absolution  in  their  extremity." 

Woe!  woe!  woe!"  cried  the  women, 
yelling  dismally  at  these  fearful  depriva- 
tions. 

"  And  well  for  your  proud  lord,"  pur- 
sued the  Mendicant,  "  will  it  be  if  your 
Abbot  do  not  pronounce  upon  him  the 
dread  anathema  of  excommunication.  It 
isnot  his  mailed  host  of  marauders,  nor  his 
own  savage  will,  that  can  shield  him  from 
the  censures  of  holy  church.  They  can 
and  will  reach  him,  and  the  proudest  lord 
that  dare  trench  upon  her  privileges." 
•  The  Mendicant  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  great  gate  of  the  church  being  again 
thrown  open.  The  Poursuivant  guarded 
by  the  men  at  arms,  and  followed  by  the 
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Marcher,  Sir  Roger  Taillebois,  and  his 
retainers,  came  forth,  and,  crossing  the 
Abbey  yard,  entered  the  fortress.  Sir 
Bertrand  and  his  friends  were  pursued 
with  loud  shouts,  hisses,  and  execra- 
tions, whilst,  louder  than  all,  were  heard 
the  cries  of  "  God  speed  Sir  Aubrey  —  a 
good  deliverance  to  the  Poursuivant, 
God  shield  the  right,"  &c. 

"  A  good  day  will  it  be  for  Cheshire," 
cried  Halkin,  "  when  the  hall  that  shel- 
ters that  den  of  thieves  is  as  bare  and 
green  as  the  meadow  field. " 

"  And  a  good  day  will  it  be  for  Eng- 
land," said  Bogie  Brown,  "  when  du 
Chatelet  breaks  his  neck,  or  lays  it  upon 
the  headsman's  block." 

"  Marry,"  cried  a  third,  "  it  is  not  to 
say  whether  King  Edward  be  still  alive. 
I  have  not  seen  him  this  day  or  two,  and 
ye  know  he  used  to  walk  in  the  Tilt- 
yard." 

"  The  Marcher  is  a  bloody  traitor;" 
said  Halkin,  "  but  he  knows  better  than 
kill  King  Edward.  It  would  serve  him 
nothing,  and  he  may  have  his  demand  by 
sticking  fast  by  him." 
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With  such  observations  as  these  the 
populace  spent  some  time  in  gazing  upon 
the  fortress,  which  if  there  had  been  a 
chance,  however  remote,  of  success,  they 
would  have  attempted  to  carry  by  force; 
but  the  number  and  valour  of  the  baron's 
retainers  held  them  in  awe,  and  they 
were,  at  length,  compelled  by  a  party  of 
the  men  at  arms  to  separate,  and  quit  the 
court. 
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Then  forth  Sir  Cauline  he  was  leclde, 
And  throwne  in  dungeon  deepe  ; 
And  the  ladye  into  a  towre  so  high, 
There  left  to  wayle  and  weepe. 

Percy's  Reliques. 

The  rage  of  the  Marcher,  on  reaching 
the  hall  of  his  castie,  was  of  the  most 
extravagant  description,  and  threatened 
instant  destruction  to  the  life  of  his  cap- 
tive, as  well  as  to  the  kind-hearted  rustics 
who  had  taken  his  part.  The  Red 
Squire,  with  a  party  of  Hauthoners,  was 
commanded  to  return  to  the  Abbey 
Court ;  and,  by  violent  force,  to  drive 
out  the  populace,  and  close  the  gates. 
In  addition  to  this  peremptory  order,  he 
directed  the  portals  of  the  town  to  be 
closed,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
egress  or  regress  but  the  men  at  arms, 
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and  his  immediate  retainers.  "  If  the 
grooms  resist  ye,"  he  cried  aloud,  "  hang 
up  some  dozen  of  them  at  my  castle 
gate.  I  have  too  long  shown  mercy  to 
their  insolence  ;  but,  by  the  Virgin,  they 
shall  rue  this  day  —  and  hark  ye,  Fiera- 
bras,  set  the  herald  on  his  way  to  Here- 
ford, and  convey  this  courtier  to  his 
chamber.  Let  it  be  sure  and  strong,  as 
thou  wilt  answer  me." 

Cl  There  are  the  fetters  worn  by  the 
last  unransomed  captive,  Owen  ap  Gwy- 
dyr,"  said  Fierabras  ;  "  they  weigh  forty 
pounds,  and  will  keep  him  steady." 

But  du  Chatelet,  ruffian  as  he  was, 
could  not  use  thus  infamously  his  unfor- 
tunate rival :  he  made  no  reply  to  his 
constable,  but,  frowning  fiercely,  waved 
his  hand  for  his  departure ;  and  the  red 
squire,  with  his  companions,  conducted 
Sir  Aubrey  from  the  hall. 

"  What  wilt  thou  do  with  this  bastard 
knight?"  said  Sir  Roger  Taillebois. 

«  I  will  hold  him  captive,"  replied  du 
Chatelet,  who  was  unwilling  to  trust  his 
father-in-law  with  his  true  intention ; 
"  he  shall  bide  here  until  Blanche  is  well 
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and  obedient  to  my  wishes.     If  she  prove 
wilful,  he  shall  die,  by  Saint  Werburg." 

"  And  his  death,  son,"  said  the  Baron 
of  Harding,  "  would  advantage  thee 
little.  Thou  wilt  better  gain  her  favour 
by  setting  him  free  at  once.,, 

u  What,  Sir  Baron,"  said  the  Marcher, 
"  would'st  thou  have  him  return  to 
Court,  and  engage  the  Prince  and  Earl  of 
Lancaster  in  his  quarrel  ?.  Heard  ye  not 
his  word,  the  Pope  may  release  her  vows. 
By  my  true  soul,  that  word  did  touch  me 
nearly." 

"  But  the  Lord  Abbot,"  said  Sir 
Roger,  "  thou  wilt  not  dare  to  set  the 
priesthood  at  defiance,  by  keeping  Xngul- 
phus  a  prisoner  ?" 

«  Will  I  not  ?"  replied  du  Chatelet, 
"  yea,  by  our  lady,  will  I.  And  that 
false  lawyer,  his  brother,  who  held  aloof 
from  the  ceremony,  shall  keep  him  com- 
pany." 

"  Thou  dos't  wrong,  Sir  Marcher," 
said  Taillebois,  "  thou  will  bring  an  in- 
terdict upon  thy  lands." 

"  An  interdict !"  exclaimed  Sir  Bert- 
rand,  with  a  sneer,  "  and  what  fool  durst 
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publish  it  ?  Priest  or  layman,  he  should 
be  strung  up  to  the  gibbet  post;  and 
there  are  few  that  know  me  would  tempt 
their  fate." 

"  Thou  dost  not,  sure,  despise  the 
church's  authority  ?"  cried  the  Baron  of 
Harding,  in  some  astonishment. 

"  1  am  not  to  be  priest-ridden,  Sir 
Baron,"  answered  the  Marcher,  *  let  the 
monks  stick  to  their  paternosters  and  ave 
maries,  and  they  shall  find  no  opposition 
in  me  ;  but  if  they  would  assume,  within 
my  demesne,  a  power  of  punishing  me, 
their  patron  and  protector,  by  the  holy 
rood  and  Saint  Mary  to  boot,  they  will 
rouse  the  tiger  in  his  den." 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  piercing 
cry,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
oratory  ;  and  immediately  after,  Florence 
Merrick,  one  of  the  Bride's  damsels,  flew 
down  the  staircase  into  the  hall,  and  be- 
sought the  Baron  of  Harding  to  hasten 
to  her  mistress,  who  was  in  a  state  of  fu- 
rious insanity.  Sir  Roger,  accompanied 
by  the  Marcher,  returned  with  the  damsel 
to  the  oratory,  but  found  that  Blanche 
had  been  conveyed  by  her  women  to  her 
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chamber  ;  thither  they  followed,  and  be- 
held a  spectacle  of  all  others  most  piteous 
and  lamentable,  to  those  by  whom  the 
object  is  held  in  tender  regard.  On  the 
coverlid  of  the  bed,  at  full  length,  and 
reclining  on  her  elbow,  lay  the  unfor- 
tunate maiden,  with  her  face  towards  the 
door,  upon  which  she  fixed  her  eyes  with 
a  look  of  anxious  expectation.  She 
started  violently  on  their  entrance,  and  a 
smile,  for  a  moment,  sat  upon  her  lips ; 
but  it  vanished  instantly,  and  she  resumed 
her  eager  gaze  upon  the  door.  In  the 
furious  paroxysm  wherein  her  women  had 
left  her  on  summoning  the  Baron,  she 
had  torn  several  parts  of  her  dress  into 
rags  and  ribbons;  and  her  hair,  wholly 
freed  from  her  volupere  or  head-dress, 
overshadowed  her  face  and  breast  with  its 
profusion.  She  made  no  reply  to  the  en- 
quiries of  her  father  and  husband,  but 
raved  incoherently ;  sometimes  with  a 
violent  and  irrepressible  frenzy,  and  anon 
sinking  gradually  into  a  moping  and  ten* 
der  melancholy.  Du  Chatelet  beheld 
the  situation  of  his  bride  with  feelings 
of  augmented  wrath  against  the  man 
vol.  11.  Q 
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by  whose  arts  he  held  her  to  be  thus 
moved. 

"  By  the  pure  blood  and  spotless  lineage 
of  my  forefathers,5'  cried  he,  striding  fu- 
riously across  the  chamber,  "  if  she  do 
not  soon  recover,  the  minion  Marcel  shall 
fare  the  worse. " 

"  Marcel !  Marcel !"  cried  Blanche, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  her  lover's 
name  ;  "  where  !  what  Marcel  ?  Is  he 
here  ?  I  see  him  not — the  red  sun  dazzles 
my  eyes ;  why  do  ye  not  draw  the  cur- 
tains, wench  ?  The  sun  glowers  upon  me 
like  a  hot  furnace  $  it  scorches  my  brain, 
and  makes  my  blood  run  like  boiling  lead 
through  my  veins.  Close  —  close,  darken 
the  chamber." 

Though  this  annoyance  was  but  ideal, 
her  women,  obedient  to  the  humour  of 
their  beloved  mistress,  drew  the  curtains 
of  the  casement,  and  rendered  the  cham« 
ber  nearly  dark.  The  old  Baron,  in  the 
meanwhile,  overcome  by  a  sight  so  full  of 
grief  to  his  paternal  feelings,  bent  over 
his  darling  child,  and  gave  way  to  his 
sorrow. 

"  Oh !  blessed  Virgin,"  he  exclaimed, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks, 
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u  would  I  had  never  sacrificed  my  child 
to  the  devil  of  ambition !  Restore  her, 
holy  Jesu  !  Be  thou  her  advocate,  and 
thy  fee  shall  be  worthy  of  thine  inter- 
cession, I  vow  by  my  hope  of  eternal 
grace,  as  I  trust  to  be  houselled  and 
shriven  on  my  dying  bed,  that  I  will  erect 
to  thee  a  church,  rich  and  well  endowed, 
if  thou  but  yield  her  health.  Bend  thine 
ear,  great  Lord,  to  our  prayer.  Hold 
not  off  because  we  are  sinful  laymen,  de- 
filed with  crimes  and  blood." 

"  Blood  I"  cried  Blanche,  interrupting 
the  invocation  of  her  father  ;  "  blood  ! 
have  ye  not  shed  enough  already  ?  Must 
he  too  die,  that  would  have  wasted  his 
life  to  save  me  a  single  pang  ?  Hark 
hark !  I  hear  his  expiring  groan !  his 
shriek  of  death  !  his  cry  of  mortal  agony ! 
Traitors  !  murtherers  !  hold  your  bloody 
hands.  Sir  Marcher,  beshrew  thy  heart 
for  that  blow !  thou,  thou  hast  slain — 
slain  my  beloved.5' 

She  fell  flat  on  the  bed ;  her  eyes 
closed,  and  the  white  foam  spurged  out  of 
her  mouth,  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  live. 
Her  father  and  women  crowded  round 

Q  % 
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her,  and  administered  such  restoratives  as 
their  small  skill  in  leechcraft  taught  them 
to  be  proper.  -But  for  a  considerable 
time  their  endeavours  were  abortive  :  she 
continued  perfectly  insensible,  and  the 
returns  of  her  pulsation  were  seldom  and 
feeble  ;  whilst  her  countenance  (when 
relieved  by  one  of  her  damsels  from  her 
hair,  which  overhung  it)  appeared  pale, 
cadaverous,  and,  in  some  parts,  lividly 
discoloured. 

"  Oh,  cursed  be  the  hour,"  cried  Tail- 
lebois,  mad  with  apprehension  of  his 
daughter's  death,  "  when  I  first  promised 
thee,  Bertrand  du  Chatelet,  my  Blanche's 
hand  1  and  cursed  be  the  day  when  she 
left  Harding  to  visit  that  false  court,  and 
settle  her  heart  on  a  bastard  knight! 
Blanche  !  Blanche  !  my  fair  bird  !  speak  to 
thy  old  father.  Kill  me  not,  good  wench, 
with  thy  fantasies.  Speak,  if  thou  canst, 
that  I  may  not  die  at  thy  foot." 

Aroused  by  the  cries  of  her  parent, 
the  damsel  opened  her  eyes,  wherein  the 
fire  of  frenzy  was  now  extinct  ->  but  a 
fixed  and  wayward,  though  more  gentle, 
distraction  occupied  its  place.  She  again 
raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and,  sur- 
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veying  the  chamber  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  beckoned  the  marcher  to  her  side, 
and  said  — 

"  Minstrel !  take  thy  harp  and  play 
me  the  Willow  Tree,  for  I  am  a  damsel 
betrayed  and  forsaken  ;  and  play  ye  not 
too  loud,  for  noise  hurts  my  head.  Come, 
Sir  Harper,  where  is  thy  wrest  ?  Tune 
thy  harp ;  there,  I  will  sing  with  thee." 

And  without  waiting  for  accompani- 
ment, she  sang — 

"  Weep,  oh!  weep,  thou  silly  maiden, 
Thy  lov'd  knight  is  false  to  thee ; 
He  hath  ta'en  another  leman, 
Thou  may'st  wear  the  willow-tree. 
Oft  he  swore  my  charms  would  bind  bim, 
Oh  !  how  oft  he'd  faithful  be  ! 
But  a  faitour  now  I  find  him  ; 
I  must  wear  the  willow-tree." 

"  Alas !  alas !"  she  continued,  "  that 
ever  so  handsome  a  knight  should  prove 
false  in  love — love — love — Poursuivant 
D'amour  !  Ha !  that  name !  But  he's 
dead  and  gone ;  there  is  a  stone  at  his 
head,  and  another  at  his  feet ;  and  when 
I  die,  lordings,  ye  must  bury  me  beside 
him,  and  ye  will  see  two  roses  grow 
Q  3 
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from  our  graves,  and  entwine  into  a  true 
lover's  knot." 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Blanche  ?" 
said  her  father. 

She  made  him  no  reply,  but  said, 
"  Come,  minstrel,  take  thy  harp;  I  would 
sing  of  mine  own  dear  knight. 

"  This  knight  so  gay,  he  stole  away 
Each  damsel's  heart  that  on  him  gaz'd  ; 
Yet  truly  he  from  low  degree, 
To  honour  was  by  merit  rais'd, 
And  all  the  court  his  valour  prais'd ; 
For  he  was  bolder  than  any  wight ; 
And  oft  in  gold  and  jewels  blaz'd, 
My  own  belov'd  and  faithful  knight." 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  thy  father, 
Blanche  ?"  reiterated  the  old  Baron. 

"  Father !  father  !"  replied  the  maiden, 
"  I  have  no  father.  He  died  mad  — 
raving  mad;  because  he  had  kill'd  his 
child ;  he  broke  her  heart,  and  then  he 
sickened  with  remorse.  What  think  ye 
this  old  man  fed  his  daughter  with? 
Roses ;  no,  believe  me  —  he  fed  her  with 
libbard's  bane  and  nightshade,  hemlock, 
and  moon-wort.  Were  they  not  enough 
to  put  her  senses  in  jeopardy?  And  so 
she  died  —  died  — died." 
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11  Thou  didst  not  die.  Thou  shalt  not 
die,  by  the  holy  Virgin,"  cried  her  father, 
almost  as  distracted  as  herself.  "  I  may  die, 
and  mad  too ;  but  thou  shalt  live,  Blanche; 
live,  and  live  happily.  Shall  she  not,  du 
Chatelet?  speak,  man — assure  her  on't 
— -  she  shall  be  happier  than  a  queen." 

"  Queen !"    exclaimed  Blanche,  who 
seemed  to  catch  at  different  words  which 
peculiarly  hit  her   case.     "  Queen!    La 
Reyne  D'amour !    What  name  is  that  ? 
Who  is  la  Reyne  D'amour  ?  Morgana?  I, 
Morgana  !    Aubrey  Marcel's  Morgana  1 
she  is  mad,  and  he  is  dead.  Ha !  royalty, 
indeed.     Let   the   worms    of  the  earth 
creep  out  of  their  holes,  and  twine  around 
the  diadems  of  sovereigns — they  will  soon 
be  nearer   the  brain.     Get  a  scull  and 
a  bone  out   of  the   charnel   house,  and 
make  them  your  globe  and  sceptre.    Ye 
are   all    rags.     Crown    yourselves    with 
garlands  of    cypress ;  for  Fate   hath   al- 
ready marked  ye  in  her  book  of  doom." 
"  Calm  thee,  fair  Blanche,"  said  the 
marcher,  for  the  first  time  venturing  to 
disturb  her  imagination.     "  Calm  thee, 
beloved." 

Q   4f 
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u  Hark  !  hark !"  cried  his  wife,  inter- 
rupting him.  "  Is  it  the  voice  of  the 
mandrake,  or  the  hoarse  scream  of  the 
raven  ?  Florence,  open  the  casement  ! 
Quick  —  quick — if  thou  seest  a  raven, 
say  a  prayer  for  my  soul  —  my  time  is 
come.  The  raven  doth  ever  flap  his 
wings  at  the  window  of  a  Taillebois 
whose  death  is  at  hand."  And  she  sang 
part  of  a  metrical  legend  relating  to 
her  ancestors,— 

"  And  as  he  fought  with  deadly  hand, 

A  raven  o'er  him  flew, 
Farewell,  farewell,  thou  bold  Baron, 
I  quit  thee  here,  my  life  is  gone, 

Till  death  I  have  been  true. 
And  down  the  Taillebois  sank  in  fight, 
Who  never  had  shewn  his  back  in  flight." 

"  Ha !  had  I  been  a  knight,  as  I  am  a 
woman,"  continued  Blanche,  "  how 
gladly  would  I  have  fallen,  as  Fiori- 
mond  Taillebois,  upon  the  bed  of  war. 
Forward,  bold  chivalry  —  Saint  Chad  for 
Taillebois.  Lay  lance  to  rest,  knights  ; 
ye  die  if  ye  waver.  Now  for  your  mis- 
tress's beauty,  one  tilt,  fair  gallants  — 
Saint  Chad  for  Taillebois  —  ha !  ha!  ha!" 

Overcome  by  this  unnatural  paroxysm, 
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Blanche  fell  back  upon  the  bed,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silent  insensibility.  But  the 
struggles  which  her  fit  had  occasioned, 
and,  especially,  the  violent  efforts  she 
had  made  in  her  concluding  speech, 
seemed  to  have  weakened  the  force  of 
her  disorder;  or,  at  least,  to  have  ren- 
dered her  frame  incapable  from  weakness 
of  further  exertion,  until  her  corporeal 
powers  should  have  recovered  their  elas- 
ticity by  repose  and  refreshmeut.  By 
degrees  sleep,  to  which,  from  her  arrival 
at  Malpas,  she  had  been  an  almost  to- 
tal stranger,  stealing  over  her  senses, 
wrapped  her  in  a  veil  of  oblivion  ;  and 
her  father  and  husband,  trusting  repose 
would  restore  her  to  health  and  sanity, 
after  recommending  her  carefully  to  her 
women,  silently  withdrew. 

On  returning  to  the  hall,  du  Chatelet 
found  it  filled  with  his  retainers ;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  unhappy  circumstances 
which  had  happened,  were  engaged  in 
feasting,  and  was  sailing  with  the  same 
spirit  of  joyous  debauch  they  would 
have  shewn  at  a  bridal  perfectly  happy. 
Among  the  rest  were  the  men  at  arms^ 
Q  5 
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who  had  lately  arrived  from  Hereford, 
and  the  Welsh  vintenar,  Griffith  ap  Me- 
rodoc,  who,  during  the  fracas  which 
had  happened  in  the  church,  had  re- 
mained in  the  court-yard  of  the  for- 
tress, with  the  two  pages  of  Sir  Aubrey  $ 
upon  whom  Fierabras  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  placing  a  guard,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  rendering  any  assist- 
ance to  their  master.  On  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  knight,  his  pages 
were  incarcerated  in  a  chamber  above 
that  which  he  occupied  in  one  of  the 
towers;  but  the  Welshman  was  left  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  allowed,  with  the 
other  soldiers  to  partake  of  the  Baron's 
hospitality.  This  he  did  without  scru- 
ple ;  for  although  he  had  become  much 
attached  to  the  poursuivant,  he  was 
yet  a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  maxim 
it  was,  even  in  these  rude  ages,  to 
quarter  upon  the  enemy ;  and  he  had 
besides,  another  object  in  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  castle,  which  was  to  endea- 
vour covertly  to  effect  the  escape  of  his 
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patron.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
for  the  gratification  of  his  stomach  —  a 
matter  of  no  small  significance  to  the 
Cambro-Briton, — he  paid  court  to  the 
Red  Squire,  who,  esteeming  him  an  ob- 
stinate Welsh  blockhead,  but  a  man  not 
to  be  dreaded  for  enterprize,  provided 
him  a  seat  at  the  board,  and  accommo- 
dations within  the  fortress  for  himself 
and  his  horse.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  rude  and  boisterous  scene 
performed  by  the  retainers  in  the  hall. 
Little  wrought  upon  by  the  commands 
of  their  lord,  who,  for  the  ease  of  his 
suffering  bride,  had  ordered  Fierabras  to 
maintain  as  good  regimen  as  possible, 
they  drank,  sang,  danced,  and  roared 
aloud ;  until  the  marcher's  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  he  directed  the  constable 
to  dismiss  the  men  at  arms  to  their 
quarters.  This  order  met  considerable 
opposition  ;  but  as  du  Chatelet  was  po- 
sitive, and  would  be  obeyed,  the  hau- 
thoners  were  constrained  to  retire.  The 
Baron  of  Harding,  whose  anxiety  for 
Blanche  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
Q  6 
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remain  a  minute  in  one  place,  also 
quitted  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  the 
oratory ;  in  which  apartment,  as  it  ad- 
joined his  daughter's  chamber,  he  could 
the  sooner  learn  the  change  of  her  dis- 
order. Fierabras  was  now  left  alone 
with  the  Baron  of  Malpas,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  him  as  to  the 
particulars  of  his  mission,  and,  especi- 
ally, as  to  his  bargain  for  King  Edward's 
deliverance.  The  Red  Squire  entered 
into  a  full  history  of  his  interviews  with 
Mortimer  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
at  the  same  time  producing  letters  from 
the  favourite  to  du  Chatelet,  which  con- 
firmed his  statement.  The  marcher 
smiled  grimly  as  the  constable  informed 
him  he  had  already  delivered  three  mails, 
containing  the  gold  coin,  into  the  hands 
of  the  steward. 

Three  millions  of  gold  francs !"  said 
the  marcher,  triumphantly ;  "  'tis  in- 
deed a  king's  ransom ;  and  Lancaster, 
say'st  thou,  is  to  receive  Edward  from 
our  hands." 

"  He  will  return  here  to  that  end/* 
replied  the  Gascon. 
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"Fierabras!"  cried  Sir  Bertrand,  "thou 
art  a  keen  knave  —  a  very  Lombard,  by 
our  lady.  But  thou  hast  done  well  for 
thyself,  constable  —  thy  fortune  shall 
keep  pace  with  mine  own.  What 
think'st  thou  of  ten  thousand  francs  for 
thy  chevisance  ?" 

"  Tfaith,  my  Lord  Baron,"  answered 
Jannequin,  "  I  shall  think  better  both 
of  you  and  myself —  of  you,  for  your 
largess,  and  of  my  elf  as  of  greater  worth. 
But  what  will  ye  have  done  with  Sir 
Aubrey  Marcel  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  ask  that  question,"  re- 
turned the  marcher,  "  and  hast  laid  thy 
head  upon  his  fate  with  lloger  Morti- 
mer ?  The  moon  now  waxes  round  that 
shall  see  his  death  before  she  be  on 
the  wane." 

"  But  how,  Sir  Baron,  will  ye  have 
him  die  ?"  said  the  red  squire.  "  If  by 
doom  and  gibbet,  your  seneschal  must 
judge  him.  He  will  wage  battle ;  and  by 
St.  Roche,  there  is  no  living  man,  save 
yourself,  his  peer  at  any  weapon." 

The  Baron  sternly  shook  his  head,  but 
made  no  reply. 
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"  Now,  a  thrust  with  a  misericorde," 
pursued  the  red  squire,  half-unsheath- 
ing his  dagger,  "  would  be  a  mercy  to 
the  poor  devil,  since  his  mistress  is 
swoop'd  by  yourself,  and  would,  per- 
haps, save  him  the  trouble  and  the  sin 
(as  the  monks  call  it)  of  using  his  own 
weapons  against  his  own  life." 

"  Thou  say'st  truly,"  returned  du 
Chatelet,  in  a  deep  study ;  "  but  may 
not  the  world  say  I  feared  the  pour- 
suivant,  and  therefore  practised  secretly 
on  his  life.  That  I  dare  meet  him  on 
any  ground,  and  in  whatever  guise,  those 
that  know  me  will  confess." 

"  And  those  who  know  ye  not," 
said  Fierabras,  interrupting  him,  "  are 
not  worth  your  respect  — over  God's 
forbode  I  should  counsel  aught  against 
your  fame.  But  leave  his  fate  to  me, 
and  he  shall  fall  into  a  gin  wherewith 
ye  shall  have  no  connexion." 

"  How  mean'st  thou  ?" 

"  Marry,  Sir  Baron,  thus,"  replied 
the  constable,  "  a  Welsh  vintenar,  who 
rode    hither  with    us    from   Hereforda 
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came  in  the  poursuivant's  train.  He 
will  do  aught  for  gold  ;  and  a  few  francs 
will  set  him  body  and  soul  at  your  ser- 
vice. The  fellow,  well-tutored,  shall 
have  admission  to  Sir  Aubrey's  cham- 
ber—  they  shall  fashion  an  escape  — 
form  a  scheme  with  my  Lord  Abbot 
and  his  brother  the  lawyer— " 

"  Ha !  I  take  thee,"  cried  du  Chate- 
let ;  "  and  so  place  an  ambush  to  take 
him  on  his  breaking  prison,  and — " 
li  Down  with  him  and  the  Welshman  to 
boot,"  pursued  the  red  squire;  "  all  who 
join  in  the  enterprize.  We  shall  then 
have  the  cry  against  Ingulphus,  and  the 
day's  our  own,  with  the  shame  on  their 
backs." 

"  Be  it  so  —  I  leave  all  to  thee," 
said  the  marcher:  "  use  what  means 
and  what  money  thou  wilt — the  last  is 
at  thy  disposal.  When  thou  hast  seen 
the  Welshman,  bring  thy  news  to  me." 

The  Baron  then  left  the  hall,  and  the 
Gascon  squire  sought  Griffith  Merodoc 
to  open  his  scheme  of  operations. 
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Think'st  thou  that  love  is  to  be  bought  with  gold, 

Like  vulgar  merchandize?  that  Cupid, 

The  free  archer,  and  his  car 

Drawn  by  the  innocent  doves,  are  like 

The  common  huxter  coming  to  our  market 

With  his  goods  for  chevisaunce? 

Out  on  thee,  varlet. 

The  Lombard. 

The  Welshman  was  found  by  Fierabras 
occupying  a  seat  in  the  hosterie  of 
of  Aprisidly,  in  company  with  the  friar, 
Alan  WaldeyfTj  the  Hauthoner  Ver- 
noun,  and  many  others  ;  who,  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  Red  Squire,  clad  in  one 
of  his  court  suits,  rose  up  taking  him 
for  the  marcher. 

"  Pize  o'  thee,"  cried  Vernoun,  reseat- 
ing himself ;  "I  trowd  thou  hadst  been 
the  baron  with  thy  furred  mantle  and 
silken  tunic  —  what,   Jannequin  !    thou 
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dost  come  hither  to  shew  thy  finery  to 
Joan,  do'st-a?" 

"  You  will  have  more  chances  and 
opportunities  now,"  said Merodoc,  "than 
at  court,  look  you,  of  shewing,  and  ex- 
hibiting, and  holding  forth  your  gold, 
and  your  silver,  and  your  diaper,  and 
your  paudekyn,  and  all  your  crinkum- 
crankums.  Here  you  will  have  no  rival, 
nor  fellow,  nor  peer,  to  outshine,  and 
surpass ,  and  out-dazzle  you  ;  —  and  you 
will  have  all  the  villains,  and  theowes, 
and  churls,  and  knaves,  and  geneaths, 
gazing,  and  glowring,  and  staring  upon 
you,  from  sun-rise  to  sun-down,  look 
you." 

<c  What  a  long-winded  rascal!"  cried 
the  granger.  "  Why  the  devil  dost  thou 
not  say  in  a  word  what  thou  mean'st, 
'stead  of  spinning  out  thy  speech  after 
this  fashion  ?  By  my  faith,  thou  wilt  anon 
have  Robin  Goodfellow  about  thee  —  he 
ever  pinches  a  tedious  tale-teller." 

"  Then  has  he  need  to  pinch  thee, 
Waldeyff,"  said  Fierabras  ;  "  for,  by  our 
Lady  of  Paris,  thy  tales  are  tedious 
enough." 
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"  And  by  our  Lady  of  Malpas,  who 
shall  match  your's  of  Paris  every  day  i'the 
week,"  cried  the  granger,  who  held  the 
marcher  and  his  retainers  in  deadly  ha- 
tred for  their  treatment  of  the  abbot  and 
his  son,  "  thou  hadst  better  keep  the 
portcullis  of  thy  mouth  fast,  or  come 
hither  in  worse  cladding." 

"  Why,  what  wilt  thou  do  to  it,  sir 
knave  ?"  cried  the  constable. 

"  I  will  stuff  it,  and  thee  to  boot,  behind 
the  fire,  sir  rogue,"  replied  Waldeyff. 
"  I  would  I  had  been  near  ye  in  church 
to-day  with  my  good  brand — I  would 
have  made  it  fly  about  thy  basnet  so  mer- 
rily, thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  straight 
till  yule  day." 

"  Thou  art  a  traitor,  by  Saint  Denis," 
cried  Fierabras  \  "  thou  wouldst  oppose 
thy  lord." 

"  What  lord  ?"  said  Waldeyff.  "  Thy 
lord  is  no  lord  of  mine — I  owe  him 
neither  homage  nor  ligeance." 

"  By  our  Lady,"  returned  the  Red 
Squire,  "  I  would  I  were  Baron  of  Mal- 
pas." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  ejaculated  Vernoun  j 
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"  the  fiend  doubt  thee — but  what 
wouldst  do?" 

"  Ffailh,"  pursued  Jarmequin,  "  I 
would  make  every  man  in  my  demesne, 
gentle  and  simple,  priest  and  layman, 
kneel  down  before  me,  and  put  his  hands 
in  mine." 

"  Son !  son !"  said  the  friar,  "  I  fear  me 
thou  art  a  runnegate.  —  What !  force  the 
priesthood  to  do  homage  to  mortals ! 
Horrible !  scandalous !  impious  and 
damnable  assertion  !  A  vaunt,  Satan  !  I 
defy  thee  —  thou  art  a  fiend  in  human 
shape;  but  I  call  upon  Saint  Dunstan  for 
aid,  and  spit  upon  thee." 

The  friar,  without  ceremony,  voided 
his  rheum  upon  the  gay  mantle  of  Fiera- 
bras  ;  which  so  incensed  the  Red  Squire, 
that  he  drew  his  basillard,  and  swore  he 
would  sacrifice  the  mendicant  to  his 
revenge.  But,  confident  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  by-standers,  Father  Adrian 
was  little  moved,  and  continued  to  re- 
peat, by  wTay  of  exorcism,  "  Avaunt,  Sa- 
tan !    avoid  false  fiend." 

"  By  Saint  Roche  a  Beam,"  cried  Jan- 
nequin,  foaming  with  rage,  "  thou  art  the 
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most  villanous,  idle,  lecherous,  and  de- 
bauched friar  in  Christendom.  Thou 
canst  much  better  empty  a  flaggon  of 
wine  than  repeat  thy  credo ;  and  give 
thy  penitents  cause  for  sin  to  come,  than 
absolution  for  their  sins  past." 

"  In  sooth,"  answered  the  mendicant, 
"  he  who  would  force  the  clerical  orders 
to  bow  down  before  earthly  authority, 
has  need  of  good  credit  to  be  believed, 
when  he  utters  scandal  of  them.  Sir 
Constable,  thou  art  a  liar." 

"  May  I  never  lay  lance  to  my  saddle- 
bow," cried  the  red  squire,  "  if  I  do 
not  repay  thy  charity,  Sir  Friar :  rest  now 
in  peace.  I  have  thee  fast  in  the  fortress, 
and  will  plague  thee  at  my  pleasure." 

This  hint  gave  some  uneasiness  to  the 
mendicant,  who  had  calculated  upon 
being  able  to  quit  Malpas  when  he 
pleased;  and  who  had  already  outstayed 
the  time  of  limitation  allowed  by  his  su- 
perior for  his  pilgrimage.  He  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  in  his  horns, 
and  with  an  accent  of  arch  shrewdness,  re- 
plied to  the  constable. 

"  What,  Sir  Jannequin !   art   thou   a 
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Gascon,  and  hast  no  more  wit  than  to 
credit  all  I  said  for  faith  and  troth? 
Give  me  thy  hand,  son  —  I  say  pub- 
licly, thou  art  one  of  the  bravest, 
shrewdest,  properest,  and  gayest  squires 
my  eyes  were  ever  pleased  withal  —  thou 
hast  more  skill  and  valour  to  assuage  the 
pride  of  thine  adversary,  and  more  grace 
and  daintyhood  to  win  a  lady's  love,  than 
any  knight  in  Christendom." 

"  Thou  hast  but  lately  found  out  his 
properties,  friar,"  said  Waldeyff;  "  and 
"  truly  thou  dost  lye  most  filthily." 

"  Aye,  that  he  does,"  cried  Vernoun  ; 
"  for  Sir  Aubrey  assuaged  Jannequin's 
pride  at  Hereford  by  nigh  breaking  his 
neck  —  he  feels  the  whiz  yet." 

"  Vernoun  !"  said  the  constable,  "  I 
have  marked  thy  leaning  to  the  bloody 
traitor  who  this  day  raised  his  dagger 
against  our  lord." 

"  If  thou  dost  mean  the  poursuivant," 
cried  the  man  at  arms,  "  thou  mightest 
well  mark  what  I  cared  not  to  hide-^- 
Sir  Aubrey  Marcel  is  a  loyal  and  a  gal- 
lant knight.  By  my  head,  I  would  peril 
life  in   his  quarrel   with  gay  good  wilK 
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But  I  say  not  the  marcher  has  done 
wrong. — Let  him  hold  Marcel  till  his 
wife's  at  ease  ;  a  day  or  two  will  drive 
away  all  qualms,  and  then  he  can  open 
the  cage  of  his  rival,  and  bid  him  do 
his  worst.  Sir  Bertrand  du  Chatelet  I 
hold  too  good  a  knight  to  play  his  foe 
foul  —  if  he  does,  I  shall  quit  his  ban- 
ner, and  seek  my  fortune  elsewhere," 

"By  Saint  Winifred,  Master  Vernoun," 
said  Griffith  Merodoc,  "  you  do  speak 
like  a  good,  and  a  honourable,  and  a  va- 
liant man  at  arms  ;  and  your  lord  may 
place  more  trust,  and  reliance,  and  con- 
fidence in  you,  than  in  a  man  who  would 
go  further  in  a  foul  way." 

"  But  thou  dost  not  say,  Vernoun  ;" 
said  the  granger,  "  the  marcher  has 
done  right  by  placing  a  guard  over  the 
Lord  Abbot?" 

"  In  good  faith  I  do, "^replied  the  man 
at  arms ;  "  I  would  have  done  so  myselfi 
—  and  why  not  ?  Confining  my  Lord 
Abbot  and  his  brethren  to  their  cells  for 
a  few  days  will  do  them  no  bodily  harm  ; 
whereas,  if  at  liberty,  they  might  yet 
bring  the  queen  and  prince  upon  his  head, 
and  so  wrest  the  bride  out  of  his  arms." 
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"  And  why  may  they  not  a  week 
hence  ?"  said  the  friar. 

"  Tush  !  Sir  Friar/'  replied  the  man  at 
arms  :  "  Do'st  think  Sir  Aubrey  Marcel 
would  go  snacks  with  the  marcher? 
No,  no.  Let  the  matter  rest  a  week, 
and  it  may  rest  for  good  and  all." 

"  Master  Vernoun  is  right,  py  Saint 
Tavid,"  cried  the  Welshman  :  "  the 
poursuivant,  though  never  so  fond  ofi 
and  so  devoted  to,  and  so  peloved  py 
the  Lady  Planche,  would  full  loathly, 
and  unwillingly,  and  pack  ward  ly,  take, 
and  accept,  and  receive  her,  look  you, 
out  of  the  marcher's  hands." 

"  The  foul  fiend  o'  thy  long  saws,? 
cried  WaldeyfF,  who  was  particularly  dis- 
gusted with  the  manner  and  phraseology 
of  the  Welshman,  "  canst  thou  not  use 
one  word  stead  o'  three  ?" 

"  I  do  speak  and  utter  my  words  and 
sentences,"  replied  Merodoc,  "  as  I  have 
peen  taught  and  informed,  look  you  — - 
what  would  you  have  more  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  Tfaith;"  returned  the 
granger,  "  I  would  have  somewhat  less,  if 
it  may  serve  thy  turn  as  well." 
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This  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Joan  Aprisedly,  who, 
like  the  guests,  mistook  her  suitor,  Fiera- 
bras,  for  the  Baron  of  Malpas  ;  but  being 
undeceived  by  his  salutation,  she  lifted 
up  her  hands,  and  with  a  countenance 
full  of  admiration,  exclaimed,  "  Marry, 
Sir  Constable,  is  that  you  ?  Where  did 
ye  get  so  finely  beglozied  ?  Wow,  but 
this  is  grand  by  my  truly.  Eh !  sirs, 
look  at  the  red  gold  upon  his  silken 
tunic  and  hosen  —  and  look  ye  at  his 
crackowed  shoes  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  dear 
heart,  thou  dost  shine  like  that  French 
knight  that  was  here  with  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster.  Hast  thou  many  tunics  like 
that,  Sir  Constable  ?  They  would  make 
gay  kirtles  for  holidays." 

"  Ay,  wench,"  replied  the  red 
squire,  "  I  have  some  half-dozen,  of 
which  this  is  the  worst." 

"  And  thy  girdle  is  all  goldsmith's 
work,  as  I  live,"  cried  Joan. 

"  Tush  !  I  tell   thee,"   answered  the 

constable,  "  I  have  six  better  than  this, 

and  the  worst  is  worth  a  thousand  besan- 

tines.     My  journey  to  court,  wench,  has 
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bettered  my  fortune.  Thou  didst  see 
the  new  fashioned  harness  of  Sir  Rai- 
m  on  net  de  la  Folie,  and  his  fine  coursers 
of  war.  I  have  better  harness  and  finer 
destreres  than  he  had.  Thou  shalt  see 
them  on  the  morrow." 

"  And  where  didst  thou  get  them  ?" 
said  Joan. 

"  Where  they  were  to  be  had,  wench,'* 
replied  Fierebras,  laughing,  and  taking 
from  his  breast  the  cabinet  of  ornaments 
given  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
"  Do'st  see  this  cretone  and  chaplet?" 
he  continued,  exhibiting  them  before  the 
eager  eyes  of  the  damsel,  "  and  this  sil- 
ver girdle  gawdied  with  jewels  ?  " 

u  Eh  !  our  Lady !  how  fine  !"  cried 
the  damsel,  carefully  examining  them. 
"  How  richly  bedight  is  the  girdle!  they 
are  fit  for  a  queen." 

"  And  mark  this  necklace  of  the  red 
coral  —  beads  and  silver  gawdies,"  said 
Jannequin. 

"  Marry,  'tis  above  price,"  cried  the 
damsel !   "  'tis  worth  I  know  not  what." 

"  And  here  ye  have  a  demissent  and 
chain    of  wrought    gold  ;M    said   Fiera- 
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bras,  "  beside  pendants,  and  pomanders, 
bokells,  and  freangels,  all  exquisitely 
fashioned,  and  fit  for  the  first  lady  in 
France  or  England." 

"  Better  fitted  for  the  ornaments  of 
the  Holy  Virgin, "  said  the  friar,  who 
had  engaged  in  the  examination  with  a 
scrupulous  eye  !  "and  if  thou  wilt  pre- 
sent them  to  the  lady  of  our  monastery, 
I  will  ensure  thee  a  short  purgatory, 
and  everlasting  salvation. " 

"  I  would  not  give  thee  one  besan- 
tine,"  replied  Fierabras,  "  for  thine  en- 
gagement. Thy  bond  would,  I  fear,  be 
cancelled  by  Saint  Peter  — no,  no,  friar, 
I  will  present  them  to  a  saint,  but  it 
shall  be  to  the  saint  of  my  adoration,  and 
not  of  thine.  Here,  Joan  —  take  them 
—  they  are  thine  own,  wench." 

The  damsel,  with  eyes  sparkling  plea 
sure,  and   lips  smiling  the  perfection  of 
delight,    received    the    constable's    pre- 
sent. 

"  But  dost  thou  give  them  in  truth  ?" 
cried  she,  "  wilt  thou  not  reclaim  them  ? 
They  are  of  mickle  value,  Fierabas  — 
they  are  nigh  too  good  for  me" 
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"  Too  good  !"  replied  the  red  squire, 
"  not  a  whit  when  thou  art  my  wife." 

"  Ha  !"  ejaculated  the  maiden,  inter* 
rupting  him,  "thy  wife!"  Her  coun* 
tenance  instantly  changed,  joy  vanished 
from  her  eyes,  and  a  steady  air  of  self- 
denial,  slightly  tinged  with  the  hue  of 
disappointment,  assumed  possession  of 
her  features.  She  held  out  the  box  and 
said,  "  Here,  Sir  Constable,  take  your 
jewels  —  they  cannot  be  mine." 

"  Cannot  be  thine,  wench  !"  cried  the 
Gascon,  "  wherefore  I  prithee  ?" 

"  If  I  accept  them,"  returned  Joan, 
"  what  dost  thou  expect?" 

"  Thy  favour  only,"  answered  Janne- 
quin,  "  that  thou  wilt  accept  me  as  thy 
husband." 

"  Ay,  marry,"  said  the  damsel,  "  I 
did  fear  as  much,  but  on  those  terms 
they  cannot  be  mine.  Take  them  again 
in  Heaven's  name  —  I  will  none  o'  them." 

She  laid  the  box  upon  the  drinking 
board  ;  but  Fierabras,  unwilling  thus 
easily  to  forego  his  suit,  did  not  take  it 
up.  The  friar,  however,  saved  him  the 
trouble,  saying,  "  As  the  jewels  are  flying 
r  9, 
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about  begging  an  owner,    it  can  be  no 
harm  to  take  them  into  my  protection." 

"  Quit  thy  grasp,  old  haggard,"  cried 
the  red  squire,  "  or  I  will  have  thee 
hung  upon  our  gallows  tree  as  a  foul 
thief.  I  have  the  Baron's  order  to  deal 
with  some  dozen  churls,  and  thou  shalt 
be  one  o'  the  number." 

"  I  thank  ye,  Sir  Constable,"  returned 
the  mendicant,  "  but  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  exaltation." 

"  He  thinks  thou  hast  robbed  him  of 
his  mistress,"  cried  Vernoun,  "  and  that 
makes  him  be  so  hard  upon  thee." 

"  No,  by  Saint  Dunstan,"  replied  the 
Friar,  "  Joan  will  tell  him  I  did  but 
steal  a  kiss  from  her,  and  she  lent  me  a 
buffet  o'  the  ear  would  have  floored  an 
ox." 

"  Served  thee  right,  that  cans't  not  keep 
to  thy  trade  of  begging  and  lying,"  said 
Fierabras,  "  I  would  she  had  knocked 
thy  head  off.  But  prithee,  wench,  why 
doest  thou  refuse  me?  Thou  dost  think, 
perchance,  for  all  my  rich  clothes,  jewels, 
harness,  and  horses,  I  am  poor  in  coin." 
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"  I  care  not,  be  ye  poor  or  rich," 
replied  the  damsel. 

"  Miles  Aprisidly,  thou  king  of  host- 
ellers/' cried  the  red  squire,  "  come 
hither." 

The  hosteller,  who  was  engaged  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  left  his  occupation, 
and  came  into  the  hall. 

"  What  wantest  thou  Fierabras  ?"  said 
he. 

"  I  come  here,"  returned  the  con- 
stable, "  to  make  thee  an  offer." 

"Whatis't?"  said  Miles. 

"  Marry,  no  less  than  this  ?"  answered 
Jannequin.  "  Give  me  thy  daughter,  and 
I  will  sound  to  thee  in  ready  coin  to  the 
tune  of  fifty  thousand  gold  francs." 

The  extent  of  the  constable's  riches 
made  Aprisidly  waver :  but  one  glance 
of  Joan's  imploring  eye  restored  him  to 
his  resolution  of  maintaining  a  perfect 
neutrality  between  the  suitors  of  his 
daughter.  Besides,  with  Aprisidly's 
love  of  his  own  country,  was  mingled 
that  hearty  contempt  for  the  natives  of 
every  other,  which  has  always  character- 
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ized  the  yeomanry  and  inferior  orders  of 
England,  and  which  from  the  unremitted 
wars  of  the  two  countries,  existed  in  a 
greater  degree  towards  the  people  of 
France  than  any  other  foreigners  j  and 
although  Fierabras  was  a  Gascon,  and 
consequently  a  natural  born  subject  of 
the  king  of  England,  yet  his  very  air, 
complexion,  accent,  and  manners,  stamp- 
ed him  French,  and  made  him  current 
with  the  English  for  dislike  and  derision. 
His  wealth,  moreover,  reaped  from  the 
bosom  of  England,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred,  perhaps  the  envy,  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  as  it  was  known  he  in- 
tended, on  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  France,  whither  he  would  carry 
his  treasure,  his  ingratitude  to  the  coun- 
try, by  whose  liberality  he  had  enriched 
himself,  not  only  deprived  him  of  an 
advocate  in  Aprisidly,  but  procured  him 
enemies  in  all  those  of  the  Baron's  re- 
tainers, who  were  not  (as  himself)  natives 
of  foreign  countries,  or  under  his  direct 
influence.  Thus  Vernoun,  Guisebert 
Hay,  (the  present  constable  of  Caerg- 
wyneth)  and   the  other   mercenary   re- 
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tainers,  who  fought  under  the  banner  of 
Du  Chatelet  without  being  his  native 
vassals,  paid  Fierabras  little  reverence, 
and  frequently,  to  his  great  mortification, 
treated. him  with  familiar  rudeness  and 
contempt.  But  as  these  warlike  spirits 
ever  leaned  to  each  other,  and  were  be- 
sides, absolutely  necessary  to  support  the 
power  and  consequence  of  the  marcher, 
he  was,  much  against  his  inclination, 
forced  to  abide  their  contumely. 

"  Fierabras,"  replied  the  hosteller, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  "  thou  dost 
know,  for  I  have  told  thee  often,  that  I 
will  never  trouble  Joan  on  the  score  of 
her  inclination.  If  thou  cans't  win  her 
love,  Sir  Squire,  about  it  —  thou  hast  a 
fair  opportunity ;  but  wer't  thou  as  rich 
as  thy  lord,  as  noble,  and  as  powerful,  I 
would  not  force  her  to  accept  thy  hand." 

"  Force  her !"  cried  Vernoun,  "  why, 
Jannequin,  thou  art  too  gallant  a  squire, 
I  wot,  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  woman 
that  likes  thee  not." 

"  And  if  I  did,"  replied  the  constable, 
"  J  have  a  good  example  near  at  hande" 
R  4. 
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"  Ha !  art  thou  there,  Sir  White  spurs," 
cried  the  man  at  arms,  "  the  Baron  !  So 
thou  would'st  show  thyself  another 
marcher,  and  bonny  Joan  here  must  be  a 
Lady  Blanche." 

"  But  I  am  no  Baron  of  Harding," 
said  the  hosteller ;  "  let  Joan  be  happy 
when  wed,  and  I  care  not  if  she  be 
poor." 

"  And  the  knave  who  does  not  make 
her  so,"  cried  Waldeyffi  "  shall  have  car- 
can  and  tumbrel  three  times  a  week." 

"  And  shall  eat  no  cheese,  nor  onions," 
continued  Merodoc. 

"  By  my  hallidome,"  cried  Vernoun, 
"  he'll  not  mind  that  save  he's  a  Welsh- 
man.  Perhaps  thou  dost  intend  offering 
thyself —  here  Joan !  How  dost  like  him, 
wench?  He's  somewhat  of  the  grim- 
mest, but  he's  a  man  of  pedigree  —  art 
thou  not  Griffith  ?  Thy  great  ancestor, 
what  the  devil  was  his  name  ?  thou  did'st 
tell  us  at  Bristol. 

"  Above  his  bright  basnet  he  bore 

A  crest,  full  huge  and  high, 
Of  onions  and  of  leeks  so  green, 

Which  forc'd  his  foes  to  cry.'* 
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"  Py  Saint  David,"  cried  Merodoc, 
"  I  am  a  married  man,  and  have  a  great 
little  family,  or  1  would  fain  offer,  and 
address  myself,  and  crave  the  favour  of 
the  ponny  tamsel.  Put  as  to  my  great 
ancestor,  Master  Vernoun,  he  was  in- 
deed a  valiant,  and  a  nople,  and  a 
worthy  knight ;  and  many  is  the  pattle  he 
has  fought  on  this  porder." 

"  He  was  fond  of  cheese,  was  he  not  ?" 
said  Vernoun. 

"  Ay,  that  was  he,  as  fond  as  any  man 
in  Tenbigh,"  replied  Merodoc  j  "  why 
dost  thou  ask  ?" 

"  Only,"  returned  Vernoun,  because 
the  song  says  — 

"  His  sword  would  serve  for  battle,  or 

For  dinner,  if  you  please, 
When  it  had  slain  a  Cheshire  man, 

'Twould  toast  a  Cheshire  cheese/' 

u  Py  my  faith,  the  song  lies  most 
apominably,"  cried  the  indignant  Cam- 
brian, "  for  it  is  like,  look  you,  he  did 
never  use,  nor  apuse  his  good  pright 
prand  for  so  scurvy,  and  so  unworthy, 
and  so  common  occasions.     I  would  he 
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had  got  the  lousy  minstrel  who  made  the 
pallad  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck — he 
would  speak  truth,  I'll  pe  his  warrant, 
when  he  made  another." 

"  Very  like,  very  like,  Griffith,"  said 
the  man  at  arms,  "  he  was  cursedly  pas- 
sionate, and  a  mere  devil  in  his  wrath  — 
the  song  says  of  him  :  — 

"  His  Welsh  blood  and  the  itch  to  boot, 
Did  make  him  prone  to  ire: 
Once  he  gulp'd  down  a  hawk  and  hood, 
When  cali'd  a  scurvy  liar." 

11  Itch  !"  cried  the  Welshman,  grinning 
with  rage,  "  thou  art  a  saucy  Jack,  and 
the  harper  is  a  scurvy  liar,  and  apeastly 
infidel,  and  a  false  thief,  look  you,  to 
put  shame,  and  plame,  and  discredit 
upon  the  pack  of  a  hardy,  and  pold,  and 
a  right  trusty  knight:  and,  py  my  salva- 
tion, I  never  heard  of  a  living  sinner 
durst  call  Gavyn  ap  Dagoul  ap  Rhys  ap 
Gwlladyr  a  scurvy  liar  —  that  is  the  fan- 
cies, and  the  inventions,  and  the  lies  of 
the  minstrel,  look  you,  a  pase  son  of  a 
padger." 
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"  Thou  had'st  better  quit  him  for  his 
pains  then,"  said  Vernoun. 

"  Ha  !  by  Saint  Tavid,"  cried  Mero- 
doc,  "  and  if  he  were  within  a  proper, 
and  reasonable,  and  convenient  distance, 
I  would  fain  and  gladly,  and  thankfully, 
walk,  ride,  or  run  to  pe  avenged  upon 
him." 

"  I'  faith,  thou  wilt  not  need  to  go 
far,"  said  Waldeyff,  "  Oliver  Blondel, 
the  Baron's  minstrel,  made  the  song  to 
his  harp." 

"  How  the  tevil  should  he  know  Gavyn 
ap  Dagoul  ap  Ryhs  ap  Gwlladyr,"  said 
Griffith,  "  who  has  been  dead  and  puried 
a  hundred  years  ?" 

"  He  did  not  mean  thy  ancestor,  sir 
stranger,"  cried  Joan,  fearing  some  deed 
of  violence  might  arise  from  the  ire  of 
the  Welshman,  "  he  meant  Saint  David, 
the  Saint  of  Wales." 

"  Saint  Tavid  !"  exclaimed  Merodoc, 
"  Ten  millions  times  worse.  Put  let  him 
fight  his  own  patties ;  I  warrant  him  he 
will  give  the  minstrel  a  Rowland  for  his 
Oliver." 
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Whilst  this  conversation  passed,  the 
red  squire,  engaged  in  conference  with 
the  hosteller,  endeavoured  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  wealth,  by  the  picture  of  his 
intended  exaltation  to  rank,  a  matter  at 
that  time  easily  purchased,  and  by  the 
averment  of  his  unlimited  expectations, 
to  overs  way  his  decision,  and  determine 
him  in  his  favour ;  but  Aprisidly,  ob- 
stinately fixed  when  he  had  taken  his 
resolution,  was  deaf  to  his  arguments, 
and  blind  to  his  fascination.  Without 
replying  to  his  speeches,  the  hosteller 
allowed  him  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  his  present  finances,  and  of  his 
expected  accumulations ;  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  after  a  long  parade  of  all 
the  choicest  logic  he  was  master  of,  with 
offering  to  remain  in  England  if  such 
should  be  the  hosteller's  desire,  the  only 
answer  he  could  obtain  from  him  was, 
that  Joan  was  old  enough  to  choose 
for  herself,  and  he  must  win  her  con- 
sent before  he  could  obtain  his. 

"  But  she  did  utterly  reject  the  jewels," 
said  the  constable,  "  and  it  does  not 
seem  as  though  she  were  like  to  alter,55 
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"  Tush,  man!'*  cried  her  father,  "  thou 
knowest  nought  of  women.  —  She  did  it 
perchance  to  plague  thee ;  try  again. 
Though  Joan  is  old  enough  to  choose 
a  husband,  by  the  mass  she  is  young 
enow  to  wed.  But  win  ye  or  lose  ye, 
Sir  Constable,  I  have  told  ye  my  mind  — 
I  cannot,  and  I  will  not,  for  mortal 
man,  seek  to  put  a  streight  upon  her 
free  will.  She  shall  never  have  to  say 
I  tied  her  to  despair,  by  forcing  her  to 
marry  against  her  will." 

"  It  is  right  well,  Master  Aprisidly," 
said  the  red  squire,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
teeming  with  resentment,  "  we  shall 
know  one  another  in  future.  Thou 
hast  friends  on  the  border  that,  through 
my  favour,  have  yet  lived  in  safety, 
when  their  neighbours  were  scathed  and 
harrow'd.  But  now  let  them  look  to 
it." 

"  Sir  Constable,"  answered  the  hos- 
teller, who  feared  the  Gascon's  resent- 
ment, "  I  give  ye  a  fair  chance  with  all 
other  suitors ;  nay,  I  will  do  more ;  I 
will  recommend  thee  to  Joan  as  a 
wooer  not  to  be  slighted.      But  if  she 
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refuses  thee  still,  I  will  not  force  her, 
though  my  own  house  beharrow'd  to  the 
boot  of  my  friends." 

"  Gramercy  for  thy  favour  1"  said  the 
constable,  "  I  will  have  thy  daughter 
with  thy  will  or  against  it." 

He  then  returned  to  the  other  guests, 
and  tapping  the  Welshman  on  the  shoul- 
der, said,  "  Hark  ye,  Merodoc — a  word 
with  thee." 

"  What  is't,  sir  constable  ?"  said  the 
Cambrian. 

"  Follow  me,  and  thou  shalt  know," 
returned  the  red  squire,  quitting  the 
house. 

The  Welshman  rose,  and  bidding  his 
host  and  companions  good  night,  fol- 
lowed Fierabras. 
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